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\HE great interest which at pre- 
sent attaches, and which no 
doubt will long continue to attach 
to religious controversy, has put all 
religious communities upon their 
mettle. After the close of the deis- 
tical controversy of the last century, 
and after the subsidence of the fer- 
vour which was called forth by 
Methodism, a long period of intel- 
lectual repose in the Church fol- 
lowed. ‘Those great controversies 
which had agitated the early part 
of the century lasted on till the 
time of Hey and Paley. ‘These 
writers appear, on the whole, to re- 
present the result in which, for the 
time being, the bulk of the ortho- 
dox part of the community rested. 
After their time the controversy 
passed, towards the close of the 
century, into the sphere of politics, 
and contributed its principal energy 
to the French Revolution. The fas- 
cination of that tremendous event 
for a certain time threw everything 
else into the shade, and in particular 
the relations between England and 
Rome appeared to have become 
tolerant and almost friendly. Eng- 
land afforded shelter to many of the 
French priests, and conferred con- 
siderable benefits on the Pope him- 
self. The small number of English 
Romanists were quiet, unobtrusive, 
and, as a rule, on friendly terms 
with the institutions of the country, 
and those who managed them. The 
only really sore point in the rela- 
tions between England and Rome 
was Ireland, and not only was that 
question political rather than reli- 
gious, but the hostility of the Roman 
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Catholics to the Protestants was a 
good deal allayed by the hostility of 
the Roman Catholic clergy to the 
Revolutionists who were the great 
enemies of the English Government. 
The political grievance, however, 
fretted and swelled till at length it 
culminated in 1829 in a storm 
which brought the country to the 
verge of civil war; and just about 
the same time began the attempt, of 
which Dr. Newman was the leader 
and has so lately been the historian, 
to make in the Church of England 
a sort of local counterpoise to the 
Church of Rome. His object was, 
as he has lately explained, to stem 
the whole current of events, and to 
turn the course of modern thought. 
Time was to run back; and the 
Englishmen of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were to be converted as far as 
possible into what Dr. Newman and 
his friends supposed the primitive 
Christians to have been. ‘This con- 
version was to be brought about by 
the agency of the Church of Eng- 
land. Twenty-five or thirty years 
ago this attempt produced a fierce 
controversy, which died out as con- 
troversies do, and was succeeded, 
perhaps twenty years ago, by an- 
other considerable interval of calm. 
By the time that the Gorham judg- 
ment was delivered, the bulk of the 
laity had got to be considerably 
tired of the whole affair, and to 
suspect that the dispute between 
the Evangelicals and the High 
Church party was a matter of 
words, in which neither side knew 
very distinctly what they were talk- 
ing about. <As to the question 
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between the Church of Engiand and 
that of Rome, it hardly entered into 
the consideration of the bulk of the 
nation. The fact that given princi- 
ples led to Rome, was universally 
regarded as a reductio ad absurdum 
of them, and as soon as Dr. Newman 
and a certain number of those who 
were under his influence became 
Roman Catholics, they lost their 
influence on the nation at large, 
and passed, as it were, out of sight. 

Nothing could set this in a clearer 
light than the ferment which was 
excited by what was called the 
Papal Aggression. The excitement 
produced by it was a remarkable 
phenomenon in its way. The feel- 
ing was one in which indignation 
was curiously qualified by surprise. 
The public felt a sort of wonder at 
the apparition of a ghost which 
they supposed to have been laid 
for three centuries or more. The 
claim of the Pope to govern Eng- 
lish counties sounded as strange 
and out of place as if the claimant 
had put himself forward as the 
representative of the ancient Roman 
Empire. The vehemence of the 
outcry was somewhat undignified, 
but there was and could be no mis- 
take about the surprise. The 
nation could not understand the 
insolence and audacity of the Pope, 
and was so angry at it that it refused 
to recognize the undoubted fact 
that, insolent and ill-judged as the 
Pope’s language might be, the prin- 
ciples of religious liberty which 
form the most characteristic part of 
the English constitution undoubt- 
edly justified his conduct, as far, at 
least, as its legal. character was 
concerned. 

For controversial purposes the 
establishment of the new hierarchy 
was of little importance; but there 
can be no doubt that, what with 
individual conversions, and what 
with the vast immigration of Irish 
and other Roman Catholics into 
England, the numbers and apparent 
influence of the Romish Church 
rapidly though silently increased 
for several years after 1850. Very 
little, however, was heard about its 
proceedings till lately; but since 
the _publication of the Essays and 
Zteviews in 1860, and the great 
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controversy which the prosecutions 
directed against their authors 
brought to a head (it had been 
smouldering for many years with- 
out attracting much attention), the 
Roman Catholic controversy has 
passed into a new phase, and has 
attracted a kind of attention different 
from anything which had lately at- 
tached to it. The position which 
Roman Catholic controversialists in 
the present day assume, is singularly 
confident and triumphant. ‘We, 
they say, ‘are not only the true 
Church, but the only Church which 
with any degree of plausibility can 
hold itself out as true. We form 
the only possible bulwark against 
infidelity. If the question whether 
Christianity be true is to be tried 
as against any other Christian body, 
the result will be a conviction of its 
falsehood. "We, and we alone, can 
uphold its truth as against infidels, 
This we do because we have always 
repudiated reason except in sub- 
ordination to faith; whereas you, 
the Protestants, who appealed to 
reason as against us, and seemed to 
win a sort of triumph, are now 
defeated by your own ally. Apart 
from this we are the only body that 
can be called a Church, at least, 
there is no other such body in Eng- 
land. Protestantism is a mass of 
confusion. The Church of England 
is merely a department of the State, 
and has no pretension to spiritual 
power, whereas we spread ourselves 
all over the world, and have an 
organization which, at all events, is 
old and large enough to be entitled 
to put itself forward as the deposi- 
tory of a supernatural revelation.’ 
The contempt which the Church of 
Rome pours upon reason, the ob- 
vious fact that it is an enormously 
large and highly organized body, 
and that it exists independently of 
civil governments, and sometimes in 
spite of their disapprobation, the 
apparent consistency and system of 
its position, and the plausibility of 
the promise which it holds out to 
solve all the difficulties which arise 
from modern speculation, have great 
attractions for a certain class of 
minds. We must add that there 
really is a strong side to the system 
itself. If its claims were pitched 
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lower, if it claimed merely to be 
a true Church, and not the true 
Church, if it were by its nature 
capable of reform in doctrine and 
church government, as well as of 
alterations in discipline, much no 
doubt might be learnt from it which 
would be highly useful to other 
religious bodies. These attractions, 
however, legitimate and illegitimate, 
operate on a party which, though 
considerable in point of number, 
is insignificant in relation to the 
nation at large. The enormous 
majority of the English people are 
not merely not disposed to become 
Roman Catholics, but are thoroughly 
determined to do nothing of the 
kind; and are convinced on good 
grounds that the whole system is a 
dangerous and by no means an in- 
nocent delusion. 

It would be difficult to find 
stronger evidence of the justice of 
this general impression, than is to 
be obtained from a volume called 
Essays on Religion and Literature, 
edited by Dr. Manning, and in- 
tended apparently to act as a sort of 
popular vindication of Roman Ca- 
tholic opinions, parallel in some 
degree to the Lssays and Reviews or 
the Aids to Faith. Too much im- 
portance, of course, must not be 
attached to an occasional publica- 
tion. The essays in question were 
read before a society called the 
‘ Academia of the Catholic Religion,’ 
instituted about four years ago, 
under the auspices of Cardinal 
Wiseman, and in connexion with 
a similar society at Rome, the 
object of which is, ‘to demonstrate 
the connexion between science and 
revealed religion, thereby applying 
the truths and laws of the intel- 
lectual and natural world to the 
confirmation of the faith. Some 
degree of indulgence is due to 
compositions of this kind; and it 
would perhaps be unfair to suppose 
that nothing better is to be said to 
& popular audience on behalf of 
Popery than is said in these essays ; 
but, on the other hand, an under- 
taking in which Cardinal Wiseman 
and Dr. Manning personally took 
part, is in the nature of a manifesto. 
It would perhaps not be unfair to 
say that it gives about as good a 
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specimen of the Roman Catholic 
way of looking at things as the 
Essays and Reviews or Aids to 
Faith give of the views of the par- 
ties in the Church of England by 
members of which they were 
written. Judging the volume by 
this standard, it is likely to be con- 
solatory to the English mind. By 
reading it any one may satisfy him- 
self that whatever may be the 
general merits of the controversy, 
the controversialists put forward by 
the ‘Academia of the Catholic Re- 
ligion’ are not very formidable an- 
tagonists. There is but one essay 
in the whole volume which has even 
the appearance of original or power- 
ful thought, and that essay (Mr. 
Edward Lucas’s), when examined, 
shows no other power than that of 
making violent and startling asser- 
tions, the simplest of all recipes for 
gaining a reputation for being ori- 
ginal and logical. 

Of the other essays, seven in num- 
ber, one on the birthplace of St. 
Patrick is merely antiquarian, ano- 
ther on the golden frontal at Milan 
is merely artistic ; the others require 
some individual observation. There 
are two by Cardinal Wiseman—an 
inaugural discourse, and an essay on 
the truth of supposed legends and 
fables. Apart from the curious line 
of argument which they pursue, and 
on which we propose to make some 
observations immediately, they are 
not well written. They are turgid 
and pompous, and have at times a 
turn about them of which we can 
only say that it reminds us of the 
style of Dr. Cumming. In all that 
he wrote Cardinal Wiseman showed 
the traces of his foreign education ; 
and though he was a cultivated, and 
in some respects an able man, no one 
would describe him as a powerful or 
an original thinker. 

There is an article by Dr. Manning 
on the subjects proper for the Acade- 
mia, which may be called able, if it 
is a proof of ability to be able to 
rest with perfect satisfaction upon 
transparent sophistry. There is a 
curious and avowedly hasty perform- 
ance of Mr. Oakley’s, on the position 
of a Catholic minority in a non-Ca- 
tholic country, which has the merit 
of giving the Protestant part of the 
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community a pretty clear account 
of the estimate formed of them and 
their institutions by their Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects ; and lastly 
there is an answer to Bishop 
Colenso, by a Mr. Laing, of which 
we need only say that it is just like 
all the answers to Bishop Colenso, 
except in the style, which is pecu- 
liar to Mr. Laing himself, and which 
no one probably will be inclined to 
borrow. It is a marvel of clumsi- 
ness. His essay is rather more 
difficult than the hardest parts of 
Jeremy Bentham, though it would 
not be true to say that it repays the 
student equally well. 

Upon the whole the volume is 
well suited to allay the fear, if any 
one entertains it, that Roman Catho- 
lics will make much way with the 
intelligent part of this country by 
dint of argument. If this volume 
is a fair specimen of what they could 
do in the way of writing and think- 
ing, no one need be surprised at the 
sort of progress which they have 
made. ‘They have made an impres- 
sion upon a certain number of 
women, and a few clever but femi- 
nine men. On the bulk of the 
nation, and especially on the think- 
ing part of it, they have made no 
impression at all. The volume be- 
fore us is just the sort of book for 
the kind of person who is likely to 
be converted to Popery. It shows 
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some taste, a little cleverness but 
not rauch, unmeasured arrogance of 
pretension, and an almost total ab- 
sence of anything like calm, good 
sense or real power of mind. It 
seems to us far inferior in every 
possible way both to the Essays and 
Reviews and to the Aids to Fuith, 
It is written by men of much less 
power and cultivation, and is appa- 
rently intended for a much less 
thoughtful and inquiring class of 
readers. 

It is of course difficult to give 
unity to a notice of a collection of 
essays; but there is a certain unity 
about those which are really charac- 
teristic, that is to say, the essays of 
Cardinal Wiseman, Dr. Manning, 
Mr. Oakley, and Mr. Lucas. We will, 
therefore, try to state their argu- 
ments connectedly, and will then 
proceed to make some observations 
upon them. Their observations are 
reducible to three principal heads: 

1. The relation of the Church of 
Rome to modern science. 

2. The relation of the Church of 
Rome to modern society. 

3. The general position and pros- 
pects of the Church of Rome in 
comparison to those of the Church 
of England. 

Each of these subjects is treated 
more or less fully in all of the four 
essays before us. Let us take them 
in their order. 


I.—Tue RELATION OF THE CHURCH oF RoME To MopERN SCIENCE. 


~ This subject is handled princi- 
pally by Cardinal Wiseman and Dr. 
Manning, whose essays on the sub- 
ject bear to each other a marked re- 
semblance. Each is pervaded by one 
thought or sentiment, which, in- 
deed, it is the principal object of the 
volume to develop, namely, a senti- 
ment of self-congratulation on the 
part of the Roman Catholic body at 
its freedom from the perplexities in 
which, as they consider, Protestant 
bodies are involved by the advance 
of science. We, it is said ina great 
variety of forms, are the friends of 
science. We have no sort of reason 
to be afraid of it; indeed the only 
fear we have is that people should 
not be scientific enough. You Pro- 
testants, on the other hand, are des- 


troyed by it: the fact that you are 
so destroyed will soon become ap- 
parent to all the world, and every 
one who wishes to preserve any re- 
ligion at all, or at least any Chris- 
tianity, will before long have to 
come over to us and accept our 
protection on our own terms. 

Both Cardinal Wiseman and Dr. 
Manning enlargeat length upon these 
topics. Dr. Wiseman’s letter, written 
at the foundation of the society, be- 
gins thus :—‘ Next to the exercise of 
its purely spiritual office, thc Church 
has in all ages bestowed its special 
care on the cultivation of the intel- 
lect and the advancement of science.’ 
Elsewhere, he says, ‘A new spirit, 
to use the beautiful language of 
Him who gives it, is poured out 
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upon the world—the spirit of scien- 
tific investigation. Humbly, grate- 
fully, joyfully, I accept it from the 
treasury and from the hand of the 
All-wise and All-good. It is a new 
impulse to the intellect which He 
has bestowed on man; it is a new 
sharpening of the keenness of the 
wits which He has givenhim. Itis 
a new sphere, a new world which he 
has opened to his perceptions of 
the divine operations ab extra.’ He 
proceeds, ‘ With the researches or 
discoveries of Herschel, Leverrier, 
or Lord Rosse, where has a single 
Catholic quarrelled? Against the 
chemical transmutations of Liebig 
or Faraday, when has any ecclesi- 
astical authority warned? Upon 
even a single fact in geology, any 
statement of Murchison or Lyell 
regarding the position of a layer or 
the bed of a fossil, when has a word 
of condemnation been spoken? On 
science seriously and conscientiously 
conducted, the Church looks on 
fearless but cautious; fearless of 
facts, but most cautious in deduc- 
tions. It is indeed a notable fact 
that while you will find the Roman 
Index loaded with works on history, 
treatises on metaphysics, political, 
or rather anti-social pamphlets, you 
will look in vain there for scientific 
books, astronomical or geological.’ 
This admirable agreement between 
science and the Church is specially 
traceable in geology. Cardinal Wise- 
man points this out in @ manner as 
summary as it was probably satis- 
factory to his hearers and himself. 
He does not seem to have gone very 
deeply into the subject, probably be- 
cause the explanation which sug- 
gested itself to his mind was so 
simple and so entirely satisfactory. 
‘T have read,’ he observes, ‘one of 
the confutations out of the many 
published of the Lssay on the Mosaic 
Cosmogony, by Mr. C. W. Goodwin, 
and I seriously declare I have found 
in it nothing new.’ If by ‘it’ the 
Cardinal meant, as grammar would 
require, the refutation, this is very 
probably quite true. If‘ it’ means, 
as it probably does, Mr. Goodwin’s 
essay, it would surely have been 
fairer to read the essay itself than to 
take an antagonist’s report of it. 
Cardinal Wiseman observes, ‘I will 
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even break through the reserve of 
literary modesty—I have found 
nothing which I did not say and 
print in Latin first, and lay at the 
feet of the most learned of modern 
popes, Pius VIII., in 1829, and 
then in English in 1836.’ The 
Church’s ‘ best teachers, her ancient 
Fathers, as if foreseeing the future 
want and the future strain upon the 
text, have long anticipated the whole 
objection by bearing their testimony 
to the all-sufficient interpretation 
that days may mean periods to any 
extent,’ also to the hypothesis of 
an indefinite interval between chaos 
and order. It is to be regretted 
that Cardinal Wiseman did not read 
Mr. Goodwin’s essay for himself, in- 
stead of relying upon ‘one of the 
refutations’ of it for his notion of 
its contents. If he had done so, he 
would have perceived that the whole 
scope of the essay is to show the 
utter impossibility of accepting such 
explanations as the Cardinal put for- 
ward in 1829 and 1836, and which 
had been far more elaborately put 
forward at about the same time and 
quite independently by Dr. Buck- 
land. As to the explanations them- 
selves, Dr. Wiseman was under the 
curious delusion which affects so 
many Roman Catholics, that the 
arguments on which they rested 
were good only as between Roman 
Catholics and infidels, and that be- 
cause a Cardinal thought he had 
invented them, they were of no use 
to the Church of England. Noone, 
he seems to think, can talk of an 
opposition between science and the- 
ology, except as against the Church 
of England. ‘It is a providentiai 
permission, after the outcry and ca- 
lumny against our Church that she 
shrinks from the contact of science, 
and dreads the application of its prin- 
ciples as a test of her teaching, that 
another religion, which has joined 
in the taunt, or stood by applauding 
while it was made, should now not 
only feel its point and stroke, but 
should struggle more hopelessly 
under it, not having any measure 
of its own resisting or healing 
power. Even this triumph is not 
enough for Cardinal Wiseman. He 
insists that the Church is not merely 
the friend, but is even the parent of 
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science, and in particular of the 
science of geology. ‘It is then a 
solemn truth—the Bible has created 
geology; Moses has laid down the 
first principles by which the modern 
science of the earth has been guided.’ 
‘The basis of all its’ (geology’s) 
‘study, the clue of its intricate re- 
searches, have been, in truth, the 
Bible. The precurrence of a cha- 
otic condition, indefinite in dura- 
tion, is found, indeed, vaguely ex- 
pressed in Hindoo, Scandinavian, 
igyptian, and Western cosmogo- 
nies ; nowhere so definite, so plain, 
so connected with subsequent physi- 
cal events, as in the scriptural nar- 
rative. But in none other is the 
very groundwork of modern science 
described as in this—the doctrine of 
successive production; not vagueand 
confused, but definite, step by step, 
so as to challenge to proof—to proof 
not attempted till after thousands 
of years. It was not geology (no 
one suspects it) which suggested 
this system, but it was this untested 
system that suggested geology.’ 
This special and, so to speak, 
accidental connexion between the 
Church and the science of geology 
is, according to Dr. Manning, only 
a branch of the general relation be- 
tween the Church and science. He 
employs a considerable part of his 
essay oh the subjects proper to the 
Academia in expounding this theory, 
in which he seems to agree with 
Cardinal Wiseman, and for which 
he quotes the authority of Dr. New- 
man. Cardinal Wiseman tells us 
that ‘the science of God’ is ‘the 
centre and light of the manifold and 
various orders of human knowledge.’ 
Dr. Manning expounds this prin- 
ciple. It is not altogether easy to 
give a fair statement of his argu- 
ment. Clearness and power of state- 
ment are not the qualities for which 
Dr. Manning or his contributors are 
generally remarkable. There is a 
good deal of vague language about 
the Church having ‘a voice, a testi- 
mony, and a jurisdiction’ within 
certain provinces of natural know- 
ledge; about ‘a true traditive phi- 
losophy running down in the same 
channel with the divine tradition of 
faith,’ and other matter of the same 
kind, the most distinct proposition 
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of which is in the following words: 
—‘ The radical truths of the natural 
order have become rooted in the 
substance of faith, and are guaran- 
teed to us by the witness and cus- 
tody of the Church.’ This is rather 
a cloudy way of putting matters ; 
but.a quotation from Dr. Newman’s 
University Lectures throws some 
light on the subject, and enables us 
to form a pretty clear notion as to 
Dr. Manning’s theory. We under- 
stand it to be as follows:—The- 
ology, if true at all, is a system of 
truths directly revealed by God to 
man, and relating to a variety of 
subjects. If there had been no re- 
velation some of these truths would 
have formed parts of different natu- 
ral sciences—history, for instance, 
morals, geology, or astronomy; and 
no knowledge respecting them would 
have been attainable except by na- 
tural means. As it is, however, a 
variety of moral, historical, and 
physical propositions enter into and 
form part of the divine revelation. 
As they do not lose their special 
character by reason of this state of 
things, two remarkable consequences 
follow. In the first place, theology 
and its representatives have a cer- 
tain jurisdiction over science, a kind 
of qualified infallibility upon certain 
subjects which lie out of its own 
province. In the second })!:ce, the 
physical philosopher cannot do with- 
out the theologian, for there are pro- 
positions forming a part of the phy- 
sical philosopher’s own department 
as to which he must go for informa- 
tion to the theologian. The histo- 
rical and physical facts that God 
created the world at a certain time 
and in a certain way are to be 
authentically learnt from theology 
alone, and it was in this sense and 
for this reason that Dr. Newman 
said, ‘When Newton can dispense 
with the metaphysician, then may 
you dispense with us.’ 

Such, however, is the intimacy 
of the connexion between physical 
science and theology established by 
these means that the two are, and 
always must be, on the most friendly 
terms conceivable. ‘Catholics have 
no fear of science scientifically ela- 
borated and scientifically treated. 
They have no fear of any accumula- 
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tion of facts and phenomena, truly 
such, nor of any induction or con- 
clusion scientifically established. 
They fear only science unscientifi- 
cally handled, superficial observa- 
tions, hasty generalizations, reckless 
opposition to revelation, and undis- 
sembled readiness to upset revela- 
tion rather than doubt of a modern 
theory about flint instruments and 
hyenas’ bones. It is indeed true 
that Catholics have an intense dis- 
like and hostility to such science as 
this, and to all its modifications. 
They hold it to be guilty, not only 
of leze majesté against the Christian 
revelation, but against the truth and 
dignity of science itself. They abhor 
—and I accuse myself of being a 
ringleader in this abhorrence—the 
science now in fashion, which I take 
leave to call “the brutal philo- 
sophy ;” to wit, there is no God, and 
the ape is our Adam.’ Science, Dr. 
Manning thinks, ought to be humble 
and submissive. The Academia 
ought to consider ‘ whether it be 
scientific to threaten the received 
chronology with a jawbone found at 
Amiens, or with cities submerged 
in lakes, or with formations arbitra- 
rily assumed to be slow in their ac- 
cretion, or the like; or whether it be 
not the part of science to proceed 
with the docility of a learner and 
the patience of an _ interrogator 
waiting for the answers of nature, 
who will not be rashly or con- 
temptuously questioned, but de- 
mands of its disciples the reverence 
and the piety of sons to its great 
Creator. Dr. Manning elsewhere 
observes, ‘It would inspire us with 
far more confidence in their science 
and humility if our geologists said 
“if the facts of geology are contrary 
to the Catholic faith let geology 
look to its facts.” It is much easier 
to trumpet about facts than to fix 
them. Even in our own short life- 
time, we have seen the facts of 
geology to be made, unmade, re- 
made, and made over again I know 
not how many times.’ The duty of 
science apparently is to go to ob- 
servation for its facts, and to theology 
for its conclusions. Trusting in 
this glorious harmony between 
science and revelation as he under- 
stands it, Dr. Manning concludes 
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by saying that the Church ‘ will be 
seen to be in England also what it 
has ever been in the civilized world 
—the mother and nurse of all intel- 
lectual culture.’ 

Dr. Wiseman agrees in the most 
perfect manner with Dr. Manning, 
both in his likes and in his dislikes. 
No one can love true science better ; 
but ‘the science of our. day comes 
forward not only disclaiming co- 
operation, sympathy, or good wishes 
from the Church or from religion, 
but as a rival, an adversary, an an- 
tagonist. It advances defiant, and 
rampant, and menacing: too often 
with a sarcasm on its lips, nay, with 
blasphemies, scoffs, and lies upon 
its tongue. .. . It is not with the 
discoveries of honest philosophers 
that the Church is at war, it is with 
their application by the unscientific, 
who come against her in the name 
of natural pursuits, that she feels it 
almost a degradation to be com- 
pelled to fight. In other words, she 
dislikes, she detests even that very 
mode of attack which the Church of 
England is at this moment disgusted 
at, and is trying to repel such science 
and philosophy as are put forward 
in the Essays and Reviews.” There 
is only one essay in the Hssays and 
Reviews which relates to physical 
science. Would it not have been as 
well to show specifically in what 
respects it was dishonest and un- 
scientific, and to specify its sarcasms, 
blasphemies, scoffs, and lies? Any 
one who has read the essay in ques- 
tion must see that these words are 
used quite at random. 

This is the substance of the teach- 
ing contained in the volume before 
us on the subject of the relation of 
the Church of Rome to the advance 
of physical and other science. In 
order to consider its soundness it 
may be convenient to condense it 
into a few short propositions. 

1. Science is as much a gift of 
God as revelation, and is equally 
true. To this Cardinal Wiseman 
adds that the spirit of scientific in- 
vestigation is a new and precious 
gift from God opening a new world 
to man. 

2. Some scientific propositions 
being also propositions of theology, 
theology is the complement to 
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science, and it is unscientific not to 
be theological. 

3. Hence theology is the friend of 
true science and the enemy only of 
those who falsely pretend to science. 
As an illustration of this the Bible 
was the parent of theology, and the 
Church is the mother and nurse of 
true intellectual culture. 

On each of these propositions, in 
the sense in which they areadvanced 
by Dr. Manning and Cardinal Wise- 
man, several observations suggest 
themselves. That all truth is and 
must be consistent, is of course in- 
disputable. It is the common point 
of departure of all mankind. That 
scientific investigation has in modern 
times vastly improved itself and pro- 
duced results of greater importance 
than it produced in earlier periods 
of history is equally true. These 
propositions, however, ought not to 
be dismissed in the summary way 
in which Cardinal Wiseman and 
Dr. Manning dismiss them. They 
require development and illustra- 
tion, for as they stand they may be 
taken in different senses. Let us 
then consider shortly what is meant 
by science and its consistency with 
revelation. 

First, what is revelation? In 
order to give a connected account 
of the view taken by the authors of 
the volume before us, we have 
omitted several observations which 
at once suggest themselves on their 
arguments; but there is one tacit 
assumption which it is essential to 
expose, because it pervades all that 
they say. Both Dr. Manning and 
Cardinal Wiseman always speak of 
‘revelation’ as if it were universally 
admitted that particular common 
opinions were revealed from heaven, 
whereas the question whether or 
not they were revealed is the very 
point in issue, and the argument of 
scientific men is not that revelation 
is false, but that particular opinions 
commonly supposed to have been 
divinely revealed are false, and that 
therefore the common opinion as to 
their origin must be false. All Dr. 
Manning's language about docility, 
and humility,and patience, proceeds 
on this assumption. Every one 
knows that these qualities are ad- 
mirable things when the task is to 
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observe facts and detect their real 
bearing ; but to say that a scientific 
inquirer is to treat every commonly- 
received opinion in this spirit is to 
contradict the whole teaching of 
physical science. A divine revela- 
tion is one thing, a proposition 
affirmed to be divinely revealed is 
quite another, and to claim for the 
latter the reverence due only to the 
former is a mere petitio principii, 
Next, what is science? Many 
people appear to think that there 
is some particular department of 
human knowledge which is 
marked off from the rest and called 
science—for instance, that geology, 
physiology, astronomy, mathema- 
tics, and the like are sciences; that 
history and biography are not, 
They appear to be of opinion, more 
or less distinctly, that human 
knowledge is divided into separate 
departments, each of which has its 
own tests of truth, and its own 
methods of arriving at truth, so that 
the consistency of science and an 
alleged religious revelation, accord- 
ing to them, consists in the fact that 
the conclusions reached in two 
different departments by different 
methods are the same. ‘This is one 
sense in which it may be affirmed 
that there is and can be no opposi- 
tion between science and theology. 
There is, however, another view 
of the matter which we believe to 
be the true one. It is that truth 
means the correspondence of words 
with facts, and that science means 
the process by which men ascertain 
that words correspond with facts, 
whatever may be the subject matter 
of the words, and whatever may be 
the nature of the facts. According 
to this view, the very same prin- 
ciples by which we ascertain 
whether a particular person does 
or does not live in a particular 
house are to be applied to the 
question whether the sun moves 
round the earth or the earth round 
the sun. The question whether 
the events related in the four Gos- 
pels did really take place is to be 
decided on the same principles as 
the question whether dew falls or 
rises. Science, in this view of the 
matter, consists of rules for the 
conduct of the human mind in 
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the investigation of truth, let the 
subject matter of investigation 
be what it will. When persons 
who take this view assert that 
there is no opposition between 
science and theology, they mean 
that the theological system of which 
they are speaking affirms nothing 
which human reason properly ex- 
ercised on appropriate evidence 
denies. If they aver that there can 
be no such opposition they mean 
that if and in so far as the system 
in question is true it makes no such 
affirmations, and that in so far as it 
does make such affirmations it is 
false. They assert, in short, that 
there are ways of conducting the 
human mind which are our highest 
test of truth, that conclusions 
reached by the use of this method 
are true, and conclusions opposed 
to this false. Further, they assert 
that conclusions said to be reached 
by this method can be disproved 
only by showing that they were not 
so reached. 

These two views of the nature of 
science and of its relation to alleged 
revelations are obviously altogether 
distinct. Men who take the first view 
are of course at liberty to contradict 
scientific conclusions. They may 
say, if they will, Your mind, exer- 
cised by its own methods, says one 
thing; but my theology says some- 
thing quite different, and it is the 
place of theology to command and 
of science to obey. Those who take 
the second view are tied down to 
one way of proceeding. If any fact 
whatever is duly established, they 
must admit its truth. If any alleged 
fact is inconsistent with a fact so 
established, and is not so established 
itself, they must deny its truth, no 
matter how important it may be, how 
welcome a belief in its truth would 
be, or how venerable and admirable 
may be the persons who affirm it to 
be true. If two facts, apparently 
inconsistent, are each established by 
the same method, they are reduced 
to doubt, and must suspend their 
judgments. 

lt is important to state clearly 
these two views of science, and to 
point out and insist upon the fact of 
their opposition to each other, be- 
cause neither Cardinal Wiseman nor 
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Dr. Manning appear to have per- 
ceived the distinction between them, 
and because it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to say which of these two views 
either of them held. When Cardinal 
Wiseman speaks of God’s giving to 
man ‘the spirit of scientific investi- 
gation,’ as something new and pre- 
cious, as ‘a new sphere, a new 
world,’ he seems to lean to the 
second view. When Dr. Manning 
quotes Dr. Newman for the princi- 
ple that the physical philosopher 
cannot do without the theologian, 
and declares that if the facts of 
geology contradict the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, geology ought to look 
to its facts, he all but propounds 
the first view. Probably, in slight 
and popular performances, they did 
not think it worth while to go into 
the question with any great care, 
and certainly they preferred to 
the trouble of doing so the easy task 
of joining in a chorus of indignation 
against rash pretenders to science, 
with their ‘ superficial observations 
and hasty generalizations.’ 

This fundamental obscurity im- 
poses on us the trouble of consider- 
ing their remaining propositions 
with reference to each point of view 
successively. We will take first the 
one which is most favourable to their 
own view—the theory, namely, that 
knowledge is divided into different 
departments, each with its own tests 
of truth. This lies at the root of 
Dr. Manning’s theory, and, indeed, 
pervades considerable parts of the 
lectures of Dr. Newman, from which 
he has adapted it. Let us, then, 
consider this view of the case, and 
follow it out, with its practical ap- 
plications. 

This view of the matter may 
easily be shown to lead directly 
to absolute scepticism on all sub- 
jects whatever—a result, by the 
way, Which a student of the theo- 
ries of the eminent writer whom 
Dr. Manning quotes (we refer to Dr. 
Newman) will frequently arrive at. 
The essence of the doctrine in ques- 
tion is, that there are more ways 
than one of arriving at truth. All 
truth, we are told, is one; but dif- 
ferent kinds of truths are reached in 
different ways. Theological truths 
rest on theological grounds, of the 
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truth of which we are assured by 
one faculty or set of faculties. Scien- 
tific truths rest on other grounds, of 
the truth of which we are assured 
by another faculty or set of faculties. 
If this be the case, one of two con- 
sequences must follow: either the 
word ‘truth’ has two different 
meanings in the two phrases, ‘ theo- 
logical truth’ and ‘scientific truth,’ 
or else the same proposition is capa- 
ble of being affirmed and denied in 
the same sense, by theology on the 
one hand, and science on the other. 
If the word ‘truth’ means dif- 
ferent things according as it is ap- 
plied to theology or science, then a 
contradiction between the two is of 
no importance. Things theologically 
true may be scientifically false. The 
sun may go round the earth in a 
theological sense, and the earth 
round the sun in a scientific sense. 
The facts related in the Apostles’ 
Creed may all be true theologically, 
whilst scientifically they are utterly 
false. Divorce, theologically consi- 
dered, may be wicked ; scientifically, 
it may be right. What is true 
whilst you are praying becomes false 
when you leave church. There is 
one creed for Sunday, another for 
Saturday. One code of morals as 
between priest and priest; another 
as between priests and men .of the 
world. Unhappily, this sort of see- 
saw is not a mere theory. Every 
one who has seen much of religious 
worlds, whether Protestant or Ro- 
manist, ancient or modern, knows 
only too well how many people take 
into their very hearts this deadly 
poison—this concentrated essence of 
lying, all the more deadly because it 
is colourless, passionless, and dis- 
tilled by men of the best of charac- 
ters, with the best of motives. 
Though Dr. Manning and Car- 
dinal Wiseman say many things 
which tend towards the hateful 
doctrine, that truth means different 
things, according to the subject mat- 
ter of which it is predicated, they 
neither of them preach it. Neither, 
indeed, on the present occasion, 
seems to have gone deep enough to 
be in danger of preaching it. They 
take up the other side of the ques- 
tion, and appear to admit the possi- 
sibility that science and theology, 
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starting from different grounds, and 
proceeding each by its own appro- 
priate methods, might arrive at dif- 
ferent conclusions upon the same 
fact. They then affirm that it is the 
duty of science, in such cases, to 
give way; for that theology shall 
in any case stand corrected is of 
course inconsistent with their fun- 
damental principles. Why, then, is 
science to give way? Because the- 
ology is divinely revealed. And how 
are we to know that it is divinely 
revealed, or that truth is an attribute 
of the God who revealed it? It is 
impossible to answer this question 
except by arguments the soundness 
of which is a question of science, 
and this brings us round to what 
no doubt is the true theory, namely, 
that there is but one true method 
of investigation for all subjects, that 
science is the measure of theology, 
and that theology cannot possibly 
be the measure of science. 

There is, indeed, one apparent 
loophole of escape. It may be said, 
‘We have a special faculty lent to 
us, and we see by its supernatural 
light.’ To this there are two an- 
swers: first—Every one who says 
this puts himself out of the reach 
of argument. The Brahmin says it, 
so does the Buddhist, so does the 
Fakeer, so does the Mahometan, so 
do mystics of all ages and creeds, 
so do Protestants of all denomina- 
tions, and the assertion made by 
any one, however extravagant, how- 
ever foolish, at once supersedes 
argument. If theological truth is 
so alien to human reason that it is 
the peculiar incommunicable gift of 
particular people, it is impossible to 
say, @ priori, that that incommuni- 
cable gift is more likely to be found 
in many than in few, in those whom 
we should call good than in those 
whom we should call bad, in a great 
and permanent institution than in 
a small and transient one. The 
Fakeer on his hook, the Quaker in 
his counting-house, the dancing 
Dervish who sells holy breath, are 
each as good witnesses to what 
passes in their own hearts as Dr. 
Manning, Dr. Newman, and Car- 
dinal Wiseman; and any arguments 
drawn from the comparative appa- 
rent value of their respective reve- 
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lations are irrelevant, inasmuch as 
they introduce the very element of 
human reason which the internal 
revelation was set up for the sake 
of excluding. This kind of super- 
natural illumination is in theology 
what the liberwm veto was in poli- 
tics; it gives every man absolute 
power upon terms which make its 
possession absolutely useless, as 
every one else has the same. 

Secondly, it is always fair to ask 
a man who says he has this super- 
natural gift to prove his possession 
of it. A blind man is easily con- 
vinced that other people see, and so 
if certain people have a different 
faculty from the rest of the world, 
enabling them to discern things 
which we cannot discern, they 
ought to be able to prove it. So 
far are they from doing so, that 
there are no subjecis in which such 
difficulties and contradictions exist 
as those to which the mysterious 
gift in question is said to apply. 
Mystics may have peculiar faculties, 
but each mystic’s faculty is pecu- 
liar to himself, and gives him in- 
formation different from that which 
other mystics get from their facul- 
ties. 

We are thus brought round to 
the conclusion that science is the 
measure of theology, and though 
the cloudy language of Dr. Manning 
and the gawdy eloquence of Dr. 
Wiseman, introduce a good deal of 
confusion into the matter, and make 
it difficult to ascertain their real 
meaning, it is obvious enough that 
they felt this as well as any one 
else, and that they also felt, through 
all their boasting, how the matter 
was really going. Both Cardinal 
Wiseman and Dr. Manning are as 
gracious as possible to ‘true’ 
science; and the former, as we have 
seen, views the spirit of scientific 
investigation as a species of new 
revelation; and this laudable feel- 
ing impels them both to a perfect 
frenzy of rage against the unscien- 
tific, who pretend to investigate, 
but are really rash and incautious. 
After speaking of the spirit of scien- 
tific investigation in the language 
already quoted, Dr. Wiseman ob- 
serves, ‘The science of our day 
comes forward, not only disclaim- 
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ing co-operation, sympathy, or good 
wishes from the Church or from 
religion, but as a rival, an adver- 
sary, an antagonist.’ He compares 
the scientific men of the day to 
‘burglars’ and ‘incendiaries ;’ and 
then, thinking he had gone a little 
too far, he explains that the burglars 
and incendiaries in question are 
not Herschel, Leverrier, or Lord 
Rosse, or even Sir R. Murchison or 
Sir C. Lyell, so long as they con- 
fine themselves to statements ‘re- 
garding the position of a layer or 
the bed of a fossil.’ It is those ter- 
rible dunces who do all the harm. 
So Dr. Manning has an ‘ intense dis- 
like and hostility’ to such science 
as is ready to ‘upset revelation 
(i.e., to doubt the fact that an alleged 
revelation is really a revelation) 
rather than doubt of a modern 
theory about flint instruments and 
hyeenas’ bones. This ‘intense dis- 
like and hostility’ is based on the 
reckless, hasty, unscientific character 
of such speculations. There is some- 
thing amusing in Dr. Manning’s in- 
dignation that anything so vulgar 
as a flint-stone or a hyzena’s bone 
should be relevant to the question 
whether or not an_ established 
opinion is or is not a divine revela- 
tion. Yet there are those who would 
say that in many matters of the ut- 
most importance it is ‘ reckless, 
hasty, and unscientific’ to negiect 
such vulgar things. Many a jury 
has taken away human life rather 
than doubt of a modern theory 
about hob-nailed ‘shoes, clasp- 
knives, and the soundness of tests 
for detecting arsenic. 

The general result is that these 
eminent writers admit that, between 
the Roman Catholic creed and tho 
opinions of those who deny the sub- 
stantial truth of the Mosaic account 
of the origin of the world and of the 
human race, there is a clear contra- 
diction. They also admit that the 
mode which science prescribes for 
the investigation of these questions 
is correct, and that, when applied 
scientifically, it will give true re- 
sults; but they affirm that all the 
unorthodox conclusions on the sub- 
ject which have been hitherto 
reached are founded upon ‘ science 
unscientifically handled, superficial 
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observations, and hasty generaliza- 
tions.’ In short, they are committed 
to this alternative : either the Roman 
Catholic faith is untrue, or the 
opinions in question are rash and 
hasty, and are held upon unscien- 
tific and superficial grounds. 

We cannot believe that the last 
assertion is honestly made. We do 
not believe that Dr. Manning cither 
has, or can upon reasonable grounds 
suppose himself to have, any sort of 
right to accuse such men as Sir 
Charles Lyell of being rash, hasty, 
and superficial on his own subjects. 
Let us take a single specific instance. 
Sir Charles Lyell’s book on the An- 
tiquity of Man is diametrically op- 
posed to every reasonable construc- 
tion of the early chapters of Genesis. 
If he is right, men lived and died, 
in many parts of the world, ages 
before Adam sinned. In what par- 
ticular respects does Dr. Manning 
consider that Sir C. Lyell is rash, 
hasty, superficial, and unscientific in 
his treatment of this subject? The 
question suggests another. Is Dr. 
Manning prepared to stake his faith 
in the Roman Catholic creed on the 
results of scientific investigation ? 
Will he advise his disciples to do 
so? Will he admit that people ought 
to give up believing in the book of 
Genesis if science ultimately delibe- 
rately contradicts it? If yes, what 
becomes of his boasts about the ‘ Ca- 
tholic Church being the only certain 
authority for the inspiration and 
canon of Holy Scripture? If no, 
what is the sense of his and of Car- 
dinal Wiseman’s fierce attacks on 
modern science for being rash and 
unscientific ? 

The real truth upon the whole 
subject is transparently plain. It is 
obvious that neither of these writers 
knew anything about science, and 
that their only rule of criticism was 
to call every scientific conclusion 
which they happened to dislike rash 
and unscientific. If this had not 
been the case, can it be doubted that 
we should have had abundant 
proof of the rashness and unscien- 
tific character of the common argu- 
ments against the flood, or the 
Mosaic history of the creation? 
Some such arguments we have, and 
they are remarkable in more ways 
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than one. In the first place, the 
eagerness with which they are pro- 
duced shows how highly they are 
valued. We are told a great deal 
about the perfect security of the 
Church, about its foundation on an 
immoveable rock, about the contrast 
between its position and that of the 
Church of England and other Pro- 
testant bodies. We are told that 
faith must precede knowledge, and 
much else of the same kind; but, 
notwithstanding all these confident 
assurances, it is characteristic and 
curious to see how everything which 
has the merest semblance of an 
argument is caught at. However 
loudly they may deny it, every one 
of the writers obviously feels in his 
own heart that, in the long run, 
reason is the test of truth, and ac- 
cordingly tries his utmost to get the 
least little bit of it on his own side. 

Cardinal Wiseman, for instance, 
thinks it worth his while to repeat 
once more the old remark about the 
days in Genesis meaning periods, 
and about the possibility that ‘In 
the beginning’ may cover endless 
ages. We will not weary our 
readers by pointing out the fresh 
difficulties and absurdities which 
are thus introduced (they are speci- 
fied at great length in that essay 
of Mr. Goodwin’s which Dr. Wise- 
man supposed to have been written 
in ignorance of the explanation to 
which it was an answer), we will 
content ourselves with observing 
once more that this way of arguing 
preserves the Bible from attack by 
emptying it of meaning. If the 
Bible is a set of riddles, the mean- 
ing of which can never be under- 
stood till science explains them, 
science is the teacher, and the Bible 
the deceiver, of mankind .If ‘ days’ 
mean ages, those who believed the 
Bible in its literal sense were wrong, 
and those who believed science were 
right. Cardinal Wiseman has also 
the unspeakable audacity to say 
that the Bible ‘created geology.’ 
This raises a curiosity to know 
what in the world he means. So 
far from creating geology, the Bible 
supplied an account of the history 
of the world which for centuries 
prevented the study of such ques- 
tions, and appeared, at least, to 
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supersede them. As long as men 
simply read their Bibles, or heard 
their priests’ account of their con- 
tents, geology was not only impious, 
but useless. The Bible, to all 
ordinary readers, appeared to assert 
that the world was made in six 
days, about six thousand years ago, 
and when this was supposed to be 
one of the most prominent and im- 
portant articles of revealed truth, 
what was the use of inquiring fur- 
ther? When Voltaire asserted the 
great antiquity of the world in the 
early chapters of the Essai sur les 
Meurs, the fact that he did so was 
one of the great proofs of the 
iniquitous character of the book. 
When in our own and the last 
generation, the question came to be 
more fully studied, not by reason 
of an increased study of the Bible, 
but because men began to use their 
eyes upon the world around them, 
the only serious difficulty which its 
students encountered arose from the 
opposition which existed between 
their results and the statements of 
the Bible. It is true that Augustine 
introduced allegory into this as well 
as into other parts of the Scripture, in 
order to avoid difficulties suggested 
by the Manichees, but this proves 
merely that double dealing in con- 
troversy is not a new invention. 
We need not, indeed, go beyond 
Dr. Manning’s essay in this very 
volume to show how far the conclu- 
sions of geology really harmonize 
with the Bible and with the Roman 
Catholic system. Dr. Manning 
ironically asks whether ‘it is scien- 
tific to threaten the received chro- 
nology with a jawbone at Amiens ?’ 
If the received chronology is ad- 
mitted to be a mistake founded 
upon that ignorant interpretation of 
the Bible which was put upon it 
before geology was invented, what 
is the objection to threatening it? 
Why not dispel the illusion at once, 
and admit the jawbone found at 
Amiens, the Lake Cities, and the 
‘formations arbitrarily assumed to 
be slow in their formation?’ The 
phrase just quoted is a delightful 
instance of the true theological tem- 
per. The all-important ‘ arbitra- 
rily’ is slipped in as if it were an 
admitted fact that the assumption 
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was arbitrary, whereas the word in- 
volves the very point at issue. The 
spirit of every part of the essay is the 
same—Leave received chronology, 
and all other received opinions, 
alone. Cling to them to the very 
last moment, and when they have 
become so utterly monstrous and 
irrational that it is impossible to 
defend them any longer, say that 
they are perfectly immaterial, that 
you knew all along that they were 
false, and that you are mother or 
nurse or some other relation to the 
philosophy which exploded them, 
inasmuch as if you had not set them 
up, it would never have had the 
credit of knocking them down. 

It is not only in relation to geo- 
logy that Cardinal Wiseman gives a 
measure of his notion of scientific 
proof. The volume contains a 
remarkable lecture, also by him, on 
the truth of supposed legends, 
valuable, like the remarks on geo- 
logy, as an admission on his part 
of the importance of historical evi- 
dence, and valuable, also, as an 
illustration of his notion of the 
nature of historical evidence. The 
essay or lecture is an attempt to 
vindicate the history of the eleven 
thousand virgins of Cologne, and 
the genuine character of three 
relics, namely, the Virgin’s shift at 
Chartres, and the heads of St. John 
(according to the Cardinal they are 
two parts of one head) at Rome and 
at Amiens. The history of the 
eleven thousand virgins is avowedly 
a mere abridgement from a treatise 
on the subject, filling, says the 
Cardinal, ‘two hundred and thirty 
pages of closely-printed folio, in two 
columns,’ and published in a new 
number of the Acta Sanctorum. 
The eleven thousand virgins had 
always, even with Roman Catholics, 
been a difficulty, as the Cardinal 
admits. Many disbelieved and 
most doubted ; now, however, ‘ such 
a vindication, such a wonderful re- 
examination of the whole history,’ 
has appeared in the treatise just 
referred to, ‘as it is impossible to 
resist.’ This, he appears to think, 
completely justifies the popular 
sentiment. ‘To a good native of 
Cologne it’ (the Church of St. Ur- 
sula) ‘is the most venerable, sacred, 
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and holy place almost in Christen- 
dom. He prays earnestly to the 
virgins of Cologne, and considers 
that they are his powerful patrons 
and intercessors.’ The Cardinal 
kindly abridges the treatise, and we 
will further abridge the lecture. 

The massacre of the eleven thou- 
sand virgins is said to have hap- 
pened in 451 A.D., when Attila was 
on his retreat from France, where 
he had been defeated by Aetius, at 
Chalons-sur-Marne. 

There is no evidence at all that 
he ever was at Cologne,‘or that 
there were any British virgins 
there. 

The author of the treatise (Father 
de Buck), however, thinks it pro- 
bable that a number of English 
virgins might have left England, 
and might have gone to Batavia, and 
might have gone to Cologne about 
that time, inasmuch as in 446 the 
Picts and Scots began to make in- 
cursions into England. Father de 
Buck, moreover, argues in ‘one of 
the most exquisite and beautiful 
geographical investigations, I should 
think, that have ever appeared’ 
(this is just the style of Dr. Cum- 
ming’s Apocalyptic Sketches), to 
show that Attila must have retreated 
to Cologne, where he may have met 
with the eleven thousand virgins 
and slaughtered them. 

What is the proof that he did? 
First, there is an inscription at 
Cologne, said to date from the year 
500, in these words: ‘Clematius 
came from the East: he was terri- 
fied by fiery visions, and by the 
great majesty and holiness of these 
virgins, and he rebuilt... . this 
basilica.’ 

This is the only bit of evidence 
within several hundred years of the 
occurrence ; and it says, be it ob- 
served, absolutely nothing at all 
about any virgins whatever having 
been martyred or otherwise dealt 
with in any way. 

The next document is by an 
unknown author, at an unknown 
date, ‘between 751 and 839,’ ie., 
from three hundred to four hundred 
years after the alleged martyrdom, 
which quotes the inscription, says 
that there were no written books in 
existence at the time when the 
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document was written, and says that 
the virgins were probably Britons 
martyred by the Huns. It calls 
their leader Vinosa. 

‘ After that period there comes a 
mass of historical proofs that one 
can have no difficulty about.’ There 
is a legendary history called the 
Regnante Domino, written in between 
the ninth and eleventh centuries, of 
which Cardinal Wiseman says, ‘ It 
is an absurd story, and full of 
fable.” The name of the leader of 
the virgins in this legend is Ursula, 
which remains to this day. 

Lastly, in 1640, about one hun- 
dred skeletons were found at a 
place marked out in the legend as 
the place of burial, arranged as the 
bones of martyrs would be buried. 
It is added that various medical 
men have lately examined the 
bones, and they were ‘ Celtic, not 
German.’ Some acquaintance with 
the evidence of experts suggests a 
profane desire to cross-examine 
these witnesses, but the evidence in 
itself obviously proves nothing. 
The discovery of bones twelve hun- 
dred years after an alleged event, of 
which there is no evidence at all, is 
but a small matter. 

Unless there is some trustworthy 
account of the transaction to which 
the bones are said to relate, the bones 
themselves prove nothing. Here 
the evidence is an inscription which 
mentions ‘these virgins,’ without 
further explanation; a sort of tradi- 
tion put into writing three hundred 
or four hundred years afterwards, 
altogether different from the legend 
now believed; and a legend some 
five hundred years subsequent to 
the event, two hundred years subse- 
quent to the tradition, and four 
hundred and fifty years subsequent 
to the inscription, and admitted to be 
full of fable and absurdity. ‘Twelve 
hundred years after the event bones 
are found which suit (let us assume) 
the tradition, and they are used to 
justify the legend. 

If upon such evidence as this 
eleven thousand hypothetical women 
are to be converted into quasi- 
goddesses, to whom ‘the good inha- 
bitants of Cologne earnestly pray,’ 
and whom they consider to be 
‘powerful patrons and intercessors,’ 
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it certainly requires indefinitely less 
evidence to people heaven with any 
number of saints, and to justify a 
whole city in running the risk of 
practising a debasing idolatry, than 
to get a bill found by any grand 
jury in England against the greatest 
of rascals for the slightest of crimes. 
Half the Greek mythology depends 
on far better evidence. Believe 
anything for which you can find an 
inscription, a legend four hundred 
years after date, and a certain 
number of bones, and you will 
soon repeople Olympus. What 
the people at Cologne believe is, 
beyond a doubt, the wild legend, 
the ‘absurd story full of fable.’ 
The very utmost that Father de 
Buck’s treatise even tends to prove 
is a sort of possibility that certain 
persons unknown were massacred 
by other persons unknown, and that 
the victims may conceivably have 
been Britons, and the murderers 
possibly Huns. If the common 
people of Cologne knew this, how 
long would they continue to wor- 
ship their ‘ powerful patrons and 
intercessors ?” 

The evidence as to the relics is 
even more singular. As to the 
Virgin’s shift at Chartres, there is 
evidence, no doubt, that a dress of 
Eastern fashion was found in the 
church in 1793, by commissioners 
sent by the French Government. 
For the sake of argument and 
to save time, we will admit that 
this was the same thing which had 
been given to Charlemagne by 
Trene, about the year 800, as the 
Virgin’s shift. What is the proof 
that it ever belonged to the Virgin 
Mary? ‘A Byzantine writer of the 
fourteenth century, Nicephorus 
Calixtus, tells us.that this very relic 
was in the possession of persons in 
Judea, to whom it was left by Our 
Blessed Lady before her death; 
that it fell in the course of time 
into the hands of a Jew in Galilee; 
that two patricians of Constanti- 
nople, Galbius and Candidus, traced 
it, &e. &e. &e. We cannot go on 
with tnis! 

To do Dr. Wiseman justice, he 
says, ‘I am not going to prove the 
relic, but I am going to show you 
the grounds on which it had been 
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accepted. We own that when we 
get to the ‘certain Jew’ we feel 
that the ground is shaky in the ex- 
treme. We might imagine a New 
Zealander explaining the grounds 
of the reception of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s nightgown thus:—‘ Smith, a 
writer of the twenty-fifth century, 
declares that Queen Elizabeth gave 
her nightgown to certain persons 
before her death, through whom, in 
course of time, it came into the 
hands of a certain Jew called Moses, 
who had an establishment in War- 
dour-street, whence, in the course 
of the nineteenth century, two 
patricians connected with the Society 
of Arts took it to a building then 
known as the Brompton Boilers, 
where it was preserved till the de- 
struction of London, whence it was 
imported into New Zealand by the 
distinguished author of Views of 
St. Paul’s from the Ruins of the 
South-Eastern Railway.’ 

The evidence for the head of 
St. John is rather weaker, if any- 
thing, than the evidence for the 
Virgin’s shift. 

It is worth while to consider for 
a moment the fair inference from 
these absurd stories. They are 
admissions of the whole principle of 
historical inquiry, and proofs of an 
almost puerile ignorance of the 
nature of the process, and of the 
rules by which it is conducted. 

The rules of evidence, the ways 
of inquiring into matter of fact, 
are universal. They have no 
relation at all to the particular 
subject matter to which they happen 
to be applied. If it is necessary for 
any purpose to prove that eleven 
thousand virgins were martyred at 
Cologne, the only way of doing so 
is by producing circumstantial ac- 
counts by eye-witnesses or contem- 
porary documentary evidence of all 
that happened, and the credit due 
to such accounts will be liable 
to deductions on various well-known 
grounds, such as the powers of 
observations which the witnesses 
possessed, their impartiality, their 
accuracy, &c. &c. As you recede 
from this standard, the degree of 
the probability that the event hap- 
pened rapidly becomes so slight as 
to be inappreciable. Upon Cardinal 
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Wiseman’s own showing any fair 
reader would say that it was com- 
pletely uncertain whether there was 
any foundation whatever for the 
history of Ursula and her eleven 
thousand virgins, and that the only 
detailed narratives of her adventures 
were manifest fables, entitled to 
absolutely no weight at all. 

Thus far we have considered the 
arguments of Cardinal Wiseman and 
Dr. Manning on the relation of the 
Church of Rome to science, and 
have attempted to show that they 
admit that scientific processes lead 
to truth, and that most of the 
opinions entertained in the present 
day by scientific men are opposed 
to the Roman Catholic creed; that 
in order to get over this they are 
obliged to charge the plainest con- 
clusions of physical science with 
being rash, hasty, and unscientific ; 
and that when they give specimens 
of their own skill in scientific inves- 
tigation, they show themselves igno- 
rant of the most rudimentary no- 
tions of the rules of historical evi- 
dence. 

It would be no difficult task to go 
much further than this, and to prove 
beyond all doubt that the opposition 
between the Roman Catholic creed 
and science is no accidental matter. 
It is not a question about geology 
or criticism. It goes far deeper. It 
is a question of fundamental prin- 
ciples and methods. No doubt there 
was a time when the Church was the 
patron of what was once called 
science. When all arts and sciences 
were studied on the principles of 
scholasticism, and when theology 
was considered to be the queen of the 
sciences, the Church was no doubt 
the mistress and patroness of know- 
ledge. It was only by degrees that 
science began to stand on its own 
legs and follow its own methods. 
This was the essence of the great 
movement, of which the Reforma- 
tion was only a part, and which in 
all its forms was passionately op- 
posed by the Church, that is, by the 
Papal clergy, and by such civil 
governments as they could persuade 
to take their part. Popes, no doubt, 
were in one or two instances the 
friends and leaders of this move- 
ment; but as its true character be- 
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came apparent, the Church bitterly 
opposed it—it opposes it now more 
bitterly than ever. Bit by bit the 
grasp which the Church had at one 
time fixed upon the whole of human 
life has been relaxed. Where the 
Church had full power, as in Spain, 
it crushed all physical science. 
Where it had great power, as in 
France, it hampered it, vexed it, and 
drove it at last into a frantic revolt. 
It is only in Protestant countries, 
or under Protestant or rationalist 
auspices in other countries, that 
science has really flourished. It is 
mere childishness to confine the 
conflict between reason and dog- 
matism to a few particular propo- 
sitions. It is one of the oldest, 
the widest, the deepest quarrels in 
the world. Wherever the two forces 
have joined issue upon any definite 
point, reason has won and dog- 
matism has lost. The Church be- 
lived in magic, and magic has been 
exploded. The Church denounced 
the drama in its most innocent 
forms, and theatres flourish all over 
the world. The Church described 
usury as asin, and treated all lending 
at interest as usury, and Rome itself 
has a national debt. The Church 
imprisoned and perhaps tortured 
Galileo, and probably Pius IX. 
himself believes that the earth turns 
round the sun. 

Lastly, and above all, the Church 
taught that religious error of every 
kind was a deadly sin, punishable 
with eternal torture hereafter, and 
justly punished with a cruel death 
by the civil magistrate here. It en- 
couraged, enforced, and compelled 
civil governments by spiritual cen- 
sures to be the executioners of its 
decrees, and killed, burnt, destroyed, 
and imprisoned by its agents in every 
part of Europe for centuries together. 
It still teaches the very same doc- 
trines, but no one believes them. 
The Pope himself would not dare to 
burn a heretic as such. He hardly 
dares even to kidnap aJew. The 
Roman Catholics in general are 
much like other people. They do 
not, in fact, treat Protestants as 
dreadful sinners. They invent cha- 
ritable but illogical excuses for them, 
and water down the terrors of the 
Church till it is obvious to all the 
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world that they think very little 
more of heresy than the common 
run of Protestants. Look at legis- 
lation, look at public sentiment, 
look at the common books and 
newspapers which reflect the feel- 
ing of all the world, and it is as 
clear as daylight that whatever may 
be the theory of a small minority of 
fanatics, the great mass of the Euro- 
pean world regard theology as a 
matter of opinion; and would be as 
much shocked at seeing theological 
error treated as a crime as they 
would be at any other act of gross 
cruelty and oppression. It may or 
may not be true that it is impos- 
sible to lay the finger on any one 
definite proposition to which the 
Church of Rome is committed by 
which this mutual tolerance is pro- 
scribed (though something very like 
such propositions is to be found in 
the Encyclicals of Pius IX.) ; but it 
isas clear as the sun at noonday that 
such a temper of mind is fundamen- 
tally opposed to the whole Romish 
theory, that it has grown up in spite 
of it, and that if the great cham- 
pions of Rome had had their way no 
such state of feeling would ever have 
grown up. 

There is one way of stating the 
case, which to our minds is as 
forcible as a mathematical demon- 
stration. It will hardly be denied 
that the powers which in the six- 
teenth century, and afterwards in 
the thirty-years’ war, opposed Pro- 
testantism by force of arms, were 
the representatives of Romanism, or 
that their triumph would have been 
the triumph of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Let us suppose they had 
triumphed completely. Let us sup- 
pose that the liberties of Holland 
had been utterly trodden out; that 
the Spanish Armada had succeeded 
as entirely in England; that Den- 
mark, Sweden, and the south of 
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Germany had been brought under 
the same yoke; that in all these 
countries the Inquisition had been 
established; that the same prin- 
ciples and institutions had been 
carried into North America and 
other parts of the world since co- 
lonized by the great Protestant 
powers; and that every book put 
into the Index Expurgatorius had 
been utterly destroyed ; can any per- 
son of ordinary good faith and the 
commonest knowledge pretend to 
believe that all this would not have 
crippled and indeed destroyed all 
modern science whatever, and have 
detained the whole civilized world 
for ages in the condition in which 
Spain was till within living me- 
mory? Those who will deny this 
are out of the reach of argument, 
Those who admit it cannot escape 
from the conclusion that so far 
from its being true that the Roman 
Catholic Church has been the 
‘mother and nurse of all intellec- 
tual culture, it aimed at it the 
deadliest blows that it ever escaped, 
and cringes to it now with a hypo- 
crisy which, if it has less power of 
doing mischief than its old cruelty, 
is not in itself more respectable. 
The first thought of the Romish 
clergy, when the reason of man be- 
gan to assert its rights, was to put 
it down by fire and sword, and in 
some parts of the world it succeeded 
in doing so. Its present device is 
to produce a bastard counterfeit of 
its antagonist, to give good reasons 
for holding bad opinions, to drive 
men to what it calls faith by threat- 
ening them with atheism, and to 
claim for itself the merit of being 
the mother of intellectual culture, 
because a thousand ‘years ago it 
nursed the infancy of the sciences, 
which it wished to strangle in their 
youth, and now curses in their ma- 
turity. 
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THE BANK CHARTER ACT OF 1844. 


W HAT is the Bank Charter Act 

of 1844? What does it do, and 
what does it not do? Twenty years 
have passed away since its enact- 
ment, and yet where are we to look 
to for answers to these questions? 
There has not been a crisis or a 
difficulty in the money market, with- 
out this Act being severely blamed 
or enthusiastically praised. It has 
been constantly pronounced by high 
authorities to have been the founder 
of commercial prosperity, or the au- 
thor and aggravator of every panic. 
It is always on its trial. In vain 
have grave committees of the House 
of Commons sat in judgment upon 
it, and striven, in ponderous Blue- 
books, to define the character and 
operation of this provokingly mys- 
terious personage. It remains as 
inscrutable as ever. The famous 
question, What is an archdeacon ? is 
not more unsolvable than What is 
the Bank Act of 1844? Perplexity 
—or shall we rather say ignoranco ? 
— prevails everywhere about it. 
There are not six men in the king- 
dom who would agree in giving the 
same opinion in detail as to its na- 
ture and effects. 

Whence then all the uncertainty ? 
Is the Act a Chinese puzzle, framed 
for the very purpose of mystifying 
the community by jugglers whose 
aim was to keep the outer world in 
darkness? Nothing of the sort. 
The Act is singularly simple. I 
venture to say that a simpler one is 
not to be found in the Statute-book. 
Theconfusion has not proceeded from 
ambiguity, from any want of clear- 
ness and precision in the words of 
the Act. Nothing can be more 
direct, more plain and positive, than 
the orders which it gives forth. 
Never was a statute less encumbered 
with doctrine or opinion. Why then 
is it obscure? The fault lies, not 
with the Act, but with its inter- 
preters. It is obscure because it 
shares the fate of the science to 
which it belongs. It puzzles and 
perplexes, because every man is 
bent on making it, not what it is, but 
what it is intended that it shall be. 
The inductive philosophy has been 


abandoned in its discussion. Speak- 
ers and writers have taken their 
doctrines to the Act, instead of 
trying to discover from the Act 
what doctrines it embodied. No 
wonder that such a mode of pro- 
ceeding has ended in universal con- 
fusion: for there has not been one 
particle of solid land amidst the 
boundless sea of individual fancy. 

Let us, therefore, endeavour to 
invert the process. Let us look at 
the Act—let us see what it says— 
and when we have mastered that, 
we shall be in a legitimate position 
to construct a connected system of 
the principles which it involves. 

The Act of 1844 has one object 
and one object only—the regulation 
of the issue of bank-notes. These 
notes are divided into two classes: 
those issued by the Bank of Eng- 
land, and those which are put into 
circulation by other banks of issue. 
It limits the numbers of this second 
class. It forbids their increase, it 
distinctly contemplates their extinc- 
tion, and makes provisions for filling 
up the gap created by their removal. 
And what it designed is being 
steadily fulfilled. Country bank- 
notes are diminishing by the disso- 
lution or amalgamation of banks 
possessing the right of issue, and 
their place is filled by notes of the 
Bank of England. For our present 
purpose it is unnecessary to enter into 
the details of this, in respect of the 
number of clauses, by far the largest 
portion of the Act. It is sufficient 
to state that the extinction of country 
paper, by a gradual process, is one 
of the aimsof the Act: the reason 
of this measure will appear pre- 
sently. 

To understand the Act, then, we 
must deal with the Bank of Eng- 
land notes only. It is a law which 
prescribes the manner and condi- 
tions for the issue of Bank of Eng- 
land notes. The rules which it lays 
down effected a complete revolution 
in this process. It abolished one 
system and established another on a 
totally different principle. It swept 
away an ancient machinery, and 
raised up in its place one perfectly 
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novel. What then was the old 
method ? and what the new? 

Before 1844 the note of the Bank 
of England was a promise to pay 
put forth by that bank. The note 
was the note of the Bank. The 
money received for it from the 
public became the property of the 
Bank, and was disposed of at its 
pleasure. The obligationto pay the 
note on demand fell on the Bank. 
The note-holder had the security of 
the Bank’s assets for the solvency of 
his note. It was one of the liabili- 
ties of the Bank. And further, no 
special fund was set apart for the 
payment of these notes. The same 
common fund, the one and self-same 
reserve, was provided for all the 
liabilities of the Bank, for its bank- 
ing customers and the holders of 
its notes alike. The cheques of its 
depositors and the notes presented 
for payment were paid alike out of 
the same till. The note possessed 
no preference over the cheque, no 
special security; each was cashed in 
the order in which it was presented, 
and if the cash had not held out, it 
would have been a matter of chance 
whether cheque or note were left 
unpaid. The note, therefore, ran 
all the chances of the Bank’s bank- 
ing fortunes; and if the Bank of 
England, as banker, had conducted 
its business as badly as many coun- 
try bankers have done, the holders 
of its notes would have lost their 
money exactly as the holders of the 
notes of the insolvent country banks 
found that they had got only worth- 
less bits of paper. 

That was the old system; now 
what is the new one set up by the 
Act of 1844°? 

The essence of the revolution con- 
sisted in these two provisions: first, 
the note was entirely taken away 
from the Bank of England: and 
secondly, a special fund was appro- 
priated for the safety, solvency, 
and convertibility of the note. 

I. The issue of the notes was 
taken away from the Bank and 
transferred to the State. The old 


name, Bank of England note, still 
remains, but it is a pure misnomer 
now: it is no more the note of the 
Bank of England than it is the note 
of any of my readers. 


The Act of 
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1844 made the State the issuer of 
the note through the agency of an 
automaton, who holds his office at 
a place called the Issue Department, 
and whose action is as rigid, as 
purely mechanical, as that of a 
steam-engine. The appellation, Is- 
sue Department, is again an unfor- 
tunate designation. It suggests the 
idea of one bank divided into two 
branches, as the life and fire depart- 
ments of many insurance companies. 
But there is no truth in that repre- 
sentation. The Act of 1844 esta- 
blishes a State office of issue. It 
next decrees that the issue of four- 
teen millions of notes (in round 
numbers) shall be given to the 
Bank of England without charge, in 
consideration of a debt of the same 
amount due by the State to the 
bank: and thirdly, it ordains that 
the public may obtain any quantity 
of notes it pleases in exchange for 
sovereigns, which it orders to be 
kept permanently in hand, as a pro- 
vision for paying on demand any 
notes presented for gold. On the 
other hand, the Bank of England 
contracts with the State for the 
mechanical part of the arrangement. 
It supplies an office, clerks, ledgers, 
scales, pens and ink; but it has no 
voice or control over theissue. The 
Governor of the Bank can get a note 
for five sovereigns, but any one of the 
public may do the same, and the 
whole court of directors cannot do 
more. If the State chose to have 
the issue-office at Whitehall, the 
site and clerks would be changed; 
but the Act of 1844 would remain 
unaltered. 

II. The Act has created what did 
not exist previously: a separate 
fund for the security and payment 
of thenotes. That fund is composed 
of two parts—the fourteen millions 
due by the State to the Bank and, 
secondly, the sovereigns kept in 
store for every note issued above 
that amount. It is plain, therefore, 
that every single note issued is 
made safe—no man can lose his 
money by taking these notes—for 
either the State or the sovereigns in 
hand will protect him from loss. 
He is independent of the banking 
fortunes of the Bank of England. 
That corporation may become insol- 
3A2 
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vent: impavidum ferient ruine, 
And it is also plain that the con- 
vertibility of the notes issued is per- 
fectly secured, on the supposition 
always that the circulation of notes 
will never fall below fourteen mil- 
lions; there are five sovereigns al- 
ways ready for every note issued 
down to fourteen millions. Sol- 
vency and convertibility are design- 
edly and effectually secured by the 
Act of 1844. 

This statement, however, proceeds 
on an assumption which is open 
to doubt. The solvency is perfectly 
protected only on the hypothesis 
that the debt due by the State to 
the Bank is specifically pledged’ to 
the holder of the fourteen millions 
issued without a corresponding de- 
posit of gold; but the wording of 
the Act is ambiguous on this point. 
If the Bank of England were to 
become bankrupt, it is not certain 
whether the debt would not belong 
to the whole body of its creditors, 
including, of course, the note-hold- 
ers. If the Courts of Law ruled 
this point in the aflirmative, then 
doubtless, in the event of the circu- 
lation of notes dropping so low as 
fourteen millions, the Act of 1844 
would be practically repealed, and 
the old state of things in which the 
note was issued on the general credit 
of the Bank of England would be 
restored—the automaton would cease 
to act. But this is an event which 
the Act manifestly regards as im- 
possible—and were it to occur, it 
cannot be questioned that Parliament 
would amend the provisions of the 
Act. For the purposes of this paper, 
it is unnecessary to take this con- 
tingency into consideration. 

An injunction on the Bank of 
England to publish weekly a state- 
ment of the amount of notes in cir- 
culation, with the conjoined amount 
of gold in store, and also of the 
financial position of the Bank, com- 
pletes the conditions of this remark- 
able and much-debated statute. 

And now I ask what measure 
ever was simpler? If the inquirer 
into its meaning will only be con- 
tent to practise the only legitimate 
method of all philosophical in- 
quiries, if he will but look at what 
the Act says, and abstain from 
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bringing any preconceived doctrines 
of his own to the investigation, 
where will he find an end so single, 
and so directly attained, as in this 
Bank Act of 1844? The limitation 
and thereby the ultimate extinction 
of private issues of bank notes, the 
exclusive emission of all bank notes 
by the State indirectly, and the 
establishment of a self-acting ma- 
chinery of the simplest kind for se- 
curing the value and convertibility 
into gold of these notes—these 
provisions constitute the whole of 
this law. Can any man assert that 
these measures are not in the high- 
est degree intelligible, and that if 
there be obscurity and doubt, they 
reside in the views which guide the 
comments and the principles which 
prompt the interpretation, and not 
in the enactments themselves? Of 
doctrine, of general declarations of 
currency principles, the statute does 
not contain one word. It is a purely 
practical measure: it contains regu- 
lations for the management of a 
practical institution: and it leaves 
the world to discover for itself the 
principles which underlie that in- 
stitution. Every practical measure 
implies principles—it involves a 
theory—for theory is only a state- 
ment of the aims of any practice, 
and of the ideas which govern its 
efforts to accomplish those aims. 
Here, as everywhere else, the study 
alone of the practice will unfold its 
theory; only that here, far beyond 
most subjects submitted to exami- 
nation, the matter to be analysed is 
of transparent simplicity, whilst 
the determination to import doc- 
trine into it from without has been 
carried out with a perverseness and 
an obstinacy almost incredible. 

The simplicity of the Act of 1844 
is due to the singleness of its aim, 
and the perfect adaptation of the 
means for obtaining the end. Its 
grand, its enormous merit, is that it 
is & pure currency law—a law for 
providing and managing one of the 
forms of currency, one of the many 
instruments of exchange. It is not 
a law on discount, on rates of in- 
terest, on capital, on the money 
market, on banking; it does not 
say one word more about these 
things than it does about hats or 
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steam-engines. On the contrary, it 
cuts off from bankers an instrument 
of currency which previously had 
been mixed up with banking, but it 
gives no reason why. It leaves the 
reader to find that out for himself. 
It gives him no other help than its 
own regulations. It is for him to 
see what they imply. It does one 
thing, and one thing only; it sets 
up a paper mint, an exact parallel 
to the royal or metallic mint, and 
as the metallic mint says nothing 
about the uses, or significance, or 
principles of the sovereign which 
it makes and sells, neither does the 
paper mint utter a syllable as to 
the operations and career and finan- 
cial action of the paper note. And 
all honour be ascribed to it for 
its grand silence; it could not have 
rendered a greater service to the 
science of currency. 

I say, then, in one word, that the 
Act of 1844 creates a paper mint on 
the premises of the Bank of Eng- 
land. It sets up a shop for the sale 
of a particular paper instrument 
called the Bank of England note. 
It is a shop with a double action; 
it sells notes for gold and gold for 
notes. It employs the agency of 
the Bank of England as shopman; 
but it gives the Bank not a particle 
of discretion or control over the 
management of the shop. Mr. Glad- 
stone, a short time ago, spoke of the 
‘admirable administration of the 
Act of 1844 by the Bank.’ But this 
was a complete error ; the Bank has 
no power of administering the Act 
well or ill; its sole function is to 
obey the mechanical rules laid down 
for the shop in the statute. ‘Take 
and issue fourteen millions of notes 
yourselves,’ says the statute to the 
Bank directors, ‘against the debt 
dlue to you by the State: all further 
notes sell for sovereigns, and keep 
these sovereigns for repayment to 
any one who asks you to cash his 
notes.’ To this mechanical duty the 
Bank is restricted—there is no room 
for praise or blame beyond obedience. 

But what do the rules prescribed 
show us as to the views which 
guided the Statein framing its regu- 
lations for the sale of notes ? 

The note, on its face, declares 
itself to be a promise to pay; and, 
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manifestly, the sole object to be dis- 
cerned in the provisions of the Act 
is an effectual security for the value 
and payment of these promises to 
pay. Under the previous system 
the quantity of notes issued de- 
pended on the discretion of the 
directors of the Bank of England, 
whose notes they were; but the 
State shop puts no limit of any kind 
on the supply of its wares. The 
public may have as many or as few 
notes as it pleases. The universal 
law of demand and supply is to 
regulate the sale; but the shop sells 
only for gold. Under the former 
method the Bank issued its notes as 
it chanced, either to borrowers under 
discount or otherwise, or for gold; 
but the State shop gives its notes 
for gold only, and that gold it is 
obliged to lock up in its vaults. 

But we have not yet reached the 
most fundamental principle of all. 

The State not only opens a shop 
for the sale of notes, but further 
arrogates to itself,in apparent viola- 
tion of right commercial principle, 
a monopoly of the sale. It forbids 
the establishment of any new shop 
in this line of business, and provides 
for the gradual suppression of those 
which already exist. In other 
words, it creates, not a shop merely, 
but a mint. How is this to be 
justified ? 

An excellent reason can be given 
for this measure. <A bank note, it 
is true, is nothing else but a cheque 
—a written promise to pay on de- 
mand. But it is distinguished by 
two characteristics from a common 
cheque. The ordinary cheque is a 
private paper: as a rule it has no 
circulation, it is passed on direct by 
the receiver to the banker who is 
charged with paying it. The duty 
of weighing the worth of the promise 
to pay clearly falls on the man who 
consents to part with his goods in 
exchange for the cheque. Neither 
law nor custom obliges him to take 
a cheque, except at his own pleasure. 
A bank note stands on a different 
footing: it is a public paper: it is 
a public currency: it passes from 
hand to hand as money. A trades- 
man who refused to take bank notes 
current in his neighbourhood would 
place himself in a very invidious 
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position. He would be regarded 
as bringing imputations on a re- 
spectable banker—he would expose 
himself to a serious loss of custom. 

In this respect the Bank of Eng- 
land note stands on the same ground 
with other bank notes: it is a public 
paper: it isaform of public currency. 
But it possesses a second distinctive 
feature peculiar to itself. It is in- 
vested by law with the prerogative 
of legal tender. Every debtor must 
perforce accept it as a discharge of 
his claim. There is no option; a 
man who tenders Bank of England 
notes extinguishes his debt. This 
is & most serious and responsible 
privilege conferred on this particular 
note by the law; undeniably the 
State, which grants the favour, was 
under the clearest obligation to take 
care that the community shall be 
efficiently protected against harm 
from such a concession. 

On these two grounds then—that 
the Bank of England note is a public 
paper, a public instrument of cur- 
rency, and also that it is a currency 
endowed with the privilege of legal 
tender—the Act of 1844 has made 
special legislative regulations for its 
issue, and distinctly aimed at ob- 
taining a monopoly of its emission 
for the State. These two reasons, it 
must be carefully observed, are not 
reasons of finance. They are un- 
connected, absolutely, with any 
theory of the money market. They 
turn entirely on the nature itself of 
a public promise to pay, on the very 
being of a banknote. A bank note 
is an acknowledgment of debt, and 
it effectuates the transfer of property 
from hand to hand by the transfer 
of a debt, which the buyer holds 
and makes over to the seller, in 
the purchase of commodities. These 
acknowledgements of debt, these 
title-deeds, circulate amongst the 
community; and all that the law 
cares for is that they should be 
valid and sound, real securities for 
repayment, guarantees that the man 
who gave his goods in exchange for 
them shall not lose by the operation. 
Few persons have denied that it was 
the right and the duty of the State 
to enforce some securities in behalf 
of the public. Every one has ac- 
quiesced in the law that an ixsuing 
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bank which does not, on demand, 
meet its promises to pay, should at 
once become bankrupt. An incon- 
vertible currency has happily but 
few defenders now in England. But 
the question undoubtedly arises, 
Was the State justified in proceeding 
further than the imposition of the 
general obligation to pay on demand, 
under pain of bankruptcy? ‘Was 
that sole provision sufficient to 
secure the two great conditions of a 
sound currency—the solvency and 
the convertibility of the bank note ? 
In other words, was the machinery 
created by the Act, nay, the Act 
itself, called for ? 

It appears to me that this question 
practically, if not theoretically, 
must be answered in the negative, 
so far as relates to the Bank of 
England note. That note was just 
as sound, just as strongly en- 
trenched in public confidence, just 
as freely taken as the fullest equi- 
valent for gold, before 1844 as it 
has been since. Alderman Salo- 
mons and other witnesses stated 
with perfect truth to the Committee 
of the House of Commons in 1858, 
that the Bank of England notes, 
ever since they were payable on de- 
mand, had never suffered the slight- 
est discredit or depreciation. When 
the reserve of the Bank had run 
down to a million in 1825, the run 
fell on its banking deposits, not on 
its notes; and it was saved by the 
accidental discovery of a million of 
unburnt one-pound notes. The 
public has always been as willing to 
take Bank of England notes as gold: 
nay, in crises the note is gene- 
rally preferred: it is more easily 
hoarded and guarded. It is per- 
fectly true that the Bank of England 
note is now completely secured, 
theoretically, by the Act of 1844; 
but it is equally true that this se- 
curity was as completely realized 
practically before 1844. Nothing 
has been gained in this respect be- 
yond an ideal increase of safety. 

Again, the Scotch may assert, 
with entire justice, that the notes 
issued by their banks have all along 
merited and obtained the perfect 
confidence of their countrymen to 
such a degree, that they are, for 
most transactions, universally pre- 
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ferred to gold all over Scotland. 
They compete, too, on more than 
equal terms with the Bank of Eng- 
land note; and yet they do not 
come under the machinery of the 
Act of 1844. 

The Bank of England, then, and 
the Scotch banks, were cases of 
good and sound issuers of promises 
to pay: the Act of 1844 practically 
has only continued the excellence 
which existed previously. But it is 
quite otherwise with the country 
banks in England. In a great many 
instances they proved themselves to 
be bad and incompetent issuers of 
a public currency. They managed 
their banking affairs ill, they often 
became insolvent, and their bank- 
ruptcies spread grievous ruin, not 
only amongst their customers, but 
also over large districts in which 
their public paper, their notes, cir- 
circulated. Experience in this case 
showed that the interference of law 
was needed. Country bankers, 
therefore, as a class, cannot com- 
plain that the law has dealt with an 
evil which has been proved to exist ; 
but, whether the extinction of 
country notes was the precise re- 
medy which the law should have 
selected, is open to legitimate dis- 
cussion. 

On the other hand, though Bank 
of England and Scotch notes were 
as sound, practically, before 1844 as 
they are now, there is a consideration 
of great weight, which ought to de- 
termine our judgment in respect 
of the great measure of that year. 
The goodness of these two kinds of 
paper depended exclusively on the 
excellent administration of their 
banking affairs by the institution 
which issued them. The Bank of 
England and all the Scotch banks had 
long proved themselves to be good 
bankers; and consequently they 
were good issuers. But, superiority 
of administration is a purely per- 
sonal quality: it may exist to-day, 
it may be gone to-morrow; and 
this consideration incontestably es- 
tablishes, in my opinion, the prin- 
ciple which is the foundation of the 
Act of 1844—that public paper, 
public promises to pay which circu- 
late as money, and which cannot 
be scrutinized by the recipients 
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like private cheques, ought to be 
made absolutely safe and solid by the 
enactments of positive law. I do 
not think that, except as to country 
bank notes, the Act of 1844 was 
called for by any demonstrated 
necessity, or that practically the 
Bank of England note is any better 
now than it was before this statute ; 
but also I cannot regret its enact- 
ment, because it rests on the sole 
basis which should underlie all 
issues of public cheques—provision 
by law for their solvency and their 
convertibility. 

But now, on this ground, what 
are we to say of the manner in 
which the Act has accomplished 
ends which we acknowledge to be 
desirable? What judgment are 
we to pass on the machinery created 
and kept in motion by the Act of 
1844? 

A very formidable prima facie 
objection presents itself against its 
soundness. ‘Twice the law has been 
suspended by the executive Govern- 
ment: twice the distinct provisions 
of an Act of Parliament have been 
repealed, for the moment, by an 
order of the Privy Council. Nay, 
worse still, public feeling has set- 
tled down into a conviction that 
this repeal by violence (for it is 
nothing less) will be expected as 
often as similar circumstances arise : 
in fact the public, by its own au- 
thority, has tacitly annexed this 
machinery for temporary repeal to 
the other machinery set at work by 
the law. How then can an appara- 
tus be called good and sound whose 
suspension for a while is distinctly 
contemplated as a regular and nor- 
mal incident, sure to recur at inter- 
vals, from the very nature of com- 
merce? The law thinks of nothing 
but permanent regulations: the 
public, under the sanction of ex- 
perience, adds to the law a pro- 
vision that it shall be broken by a 
legitimate violence from time to 
time: is not the law therefore 
palpably unsound, or at least de- 
fective ? 

This objection acquires greater 
force from the fact that it demon- 
strates the truth of what I have 
just said—that the Act of 1844 was 
not called for by any practical need. 
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The principle of the Act, a right 
principle in theory, is security for 
the goodness of the bank note; but 
the compulsory suspension shows 
that in public estimation the new 
bank note since 1844 is not one 
whit better thanthe old bank note 
before 1844. Many a loud ery of 
triumph has been raised over the 
salutary effects of our monetary 
system produced by the Charter of 
1844; but the events of 1847 and 
1857 prove that, so far as Bank of 
England notes are concerned, the 
old paper currency was just as good 
as the new. The suspension of the 
Act is simply the restoration of the 
old note. It extinguishes the State 
note, and brings to life again the 
Bank of England note. When the 
law is suspended, the notes issued 
have nothing but the credit and 
assets of the Bank of England for 
their foundation. They become the 
notes of a banker; and whoever 
takes them has no other security 
than the general property of the 
banker. Yet these notes are eagerly, 
nay, vehemently sought in the days 
of difficulty and panic, when credit 
is most severely shaken, when con- 
fidence is perishing, when every 
man is afraid to trust his neighbour, 
when discount is all but unattain- 
able. It is almost impossible to 
prove in a more overwhelming man- 
ner the positive fact thatthe note 
issued by the Bank of England on 
its own credit is judged to be as 
good as the note issued by the State, 
on a deposit of sovereigns; that it is 
as freely, as unhesitatingly taken by 
the public, and that practically, in 
the positive domain of fact, the 
Bank of England note has gained 
nothing whatever by the legislation 
of 1844. I do not say that that 
legislation was built on anerroneous 
principle: quite the contrary. I 
think the principle of legislative 
security theoretically the right one; 
for good banking may always degene- 
rate into bad banking; but this I do 
say, that the suspensions irrefrag- 
ably demonstrate that, in the judg- 
ment of the world, the promise to 
pay of the Bank of England, though 
it rests on nothing but its own good 
management, is the full equivalent 
of the promise to pay of the State, 
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though backed by sovereigns in the 
cellar. 

Such is the instruction imparted 
by the suspension of the Act, in- 
struction full of value in respect to 
the many pompous and unmeaning 
claims set up in behalf of the Act of 
1844. But what is the strength of 
the objection which they offer to 
the machinery established by that 
Act? Do they condemn it as in- 
efficient or mischievous? The 
answer to this question depends on 
the cause which led to their sus- 
pension. That cause I believe to 
be panic, vividly acting on the 
imagination through that warit of a 
right understanding of commercial 
phenomena which is often so 
strangely found in City circles. 
Panic generated hoarding, thus 
introducing a positive demand for 
currency: whilst, on the other 
hand, the still unexploded notion 
that wealth can be created by print- 
ing and circulating bits of paper, 
made the frightened and the dis- 
tressed clamour for what they con- 
ceived would instantly relieve their 
wants. Merchants caught the 
alarm that discount would soon he 
unattainable. Those who were in 
the habit of keeping large sums for 
short periods at banking and dis- 
count houses withdrew them: in 
their terror they dared not face the 
risk of trusting bankers with money 
which they knew they should re- 
quire for meeting their own liabilities 
in a week or two: they preferred 
keeping it in their own houses, as 
the only place of safety. They took 
out their deposits in notes, and 
hoarded them. In this way a cer- 
tain demand sprang up for cur- 
rency, Which was abnormally dimi- 
nished for the moment; and, on the 
other side, the Bank, if allowed, had 
an opportunity of bringing its credit 
to the assistance of traders, by 
placing out fresh notes, which the 
circumstances of the day guaran- 
teed against being in excess, and 
thereby being immediately brought 
back to its till. It was plain that 
the Bank could give some relief, 
with safety to itself in the actual 
state of affairs, by giving distressed 
but solvent traders, by means of its 
own credit in the shape of notes, 
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that discount which the hoarders 
had disabled the discount houses 
from furnishing; and many in their 
agony believed more intensely than 
ever that currency was wealth, and 
could remedy every ill. 

It is evident that the Act of 1844 
cannot be blamed for not minister- 
ing to the delusion that wealth can 
be manufactured at pleasure by the 
agency of bits of paper; in other 
words, that promises to pay are 
identical, as wealth, with actual 
payment in valuable commodities. 
But it must be admitted, at the same 
time, that so far as there was a real 
demand in the market for an in- 
creased supply of a particular in- 
strument of exchange, and, so far as 
the Bank, by means of its own 
credit in a particular form, had an 
opportunity of obtaining for traders 
a command of capital which could 


not at the moment be procured in, 


the usual channel of discount 
houses, the Act of 1844 was inferior 
to the previous system of leaving 
the issue of bank-notes to the dis- 
cretion of the Bank. So far the 
elastic method had the advantage 
over the iron rule, as it is called, of 
the Issue Department. But after 
all it is an advantage of but trifling 
importance, as is shown by the 
curious fact that the suspension of 
the law in 1847, which authorized 
the Bank to issue notes without any 
deposit of gold, did not lead to any 
actual violation of its provision. 
As soon as the public learnt that 
the Bank could put out notes at 
pleasure, the hoarders instantly 
began to carry back the stores 
which alarm had accumulated in 
their own houses: not a note was 
issued, except in strict conformity 
with the Act of 1844. Nor is this 
all. The trading world is gradually 
becoming more enlightened. We 
have seen lately nine per cent. borne 
with perfect equanimity: merchants 
have arrived at the perception that 
a scarcity of capital, or an increased 
profitableness of its use, may occur 
without threatening commercial re- 
volutions. A tight money-market 
may be often reproduced: it is the 
bad harvest of trade; but a bad 
harvest, though it diminishes profit, 
does not generate ruin. The chance 
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of a call for a fresh suspension must 
be regarded as very small indeed. 

I conclude, then, that the objec- 
tion raised against the statute of 
1844, from the fact that it was found 
expedient to suspend it on two 
occasions, is destitute of practical 
significance. Its great principle re- 
mains unaffected—that the public 
cheque, the promise to pay which 
the law commands every creditor to 
accept as a legal discharge of his 
claim, the public currency of legal 
tender, ought to be covered by a 
guarantee of its solvency. That 
guarantee, we have seen, the Act 
takes in a double form, partly in 
Government securities, partly in a 
commodity of known value—gold. 
It is universally acknowledged that, 
if there is to be a guarantee, a better 
one could not be selected. The 
only question then for examination 
is the correctness of the proportion 
laid down between the amount of 
the securities and the amount of 
the liabilities. The Act places the 
limit at about fourteen millions of 
securities: after that every note must 
be covered by gold. Is that right? 

No scientific reason has been 
given for this particular limit: it 
was manifestly the child of chance. 
The Government debi to the Bank 
happened to be about fourtecn 
millions: it was an arrangement 
actually in existence: it seemed as 
good as any other: it was adopted 
as an experiment. In the absence 
of any motive of selection assigned, 
how shall we judge of its correct- 
ness? By what principles must we 
be guided? Plainly, it must be 
answered, by principles which flow 
naturally and irresistibly from the 
spirit of the Act itself, from its own 
aims and theory. What are these? 
The solvency and the convertibility 
of the notes, and nothing more. If 
these are thoroughly and perma- 
nently attained, the Act is satisfied : 
and the question therefore becomes 
reduced to this, Whether the ma- 
chinery adopted of drawing the line 
at fourteen millions is the right one 
for satisfying completely the pur- 
poses of the Act? Only with this 
principle we must couple another, 
derived from the nature itself of a 
paper currency. The purpose of the 
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Act must not be more than satisfied : 
everything beycnd.a complete at- 
tainment of its two ends is pure 
surplusage, and a wasteful and 
irrational extravagance. The raison 
d’étre of a paper currency, the pur- 
pose for which it exists, is to serve 
as a convenient and economical 
substitute for coin. It exists only 
for this—it has no other object. The 
public has a right to require that 
it shall be safe and convertible: 
beyond that, all other objects are 
fanciful, unscientific, and inapplica- 
ble. And this being so, it is further 
manifest that the economy should 
be carried out, as in every other 
machine, to the utmost limit which 
is consistent with safety and efli- 
ciency. So long as a bank-note is 
thoroughly sure of being paid, and 
of being paid on demand, no one has 
a right to impose any other purpose 
on the fund destined for that pay- 
ment. In other words, the true 
principle is, that the limit at which 
the issue on securities should cease, 
and that on gold should commence, 
should be a maximum, or, which is 
the same thing, the stock of gold 
kept for the payment of the notes 
ought to be a minimum. In the 
domain of currency, no other rule 
or principle is capable of defence. 
But how is this true point of the 
maximum and minimum to be de- 
termined practically? How is the 
world to find out how much gold 
will suffice exactly for maintaining 
the cash payment of the public 
cheque? By actual trial only, I 
answer. The experiment has been 
made with fourteen millions, and to 
me it seems certain that this figure 
has been proved by public fact to 
be clearly too low. There is waste, 
enormous waste ; but a waste which 
can be easily remedied, and which 
many believe Mr. Gladstone has a 
mind to remedy. What says expe- 
rience? It tells us that in the 
severest crises which have occurred 
since 1844, when the stock of gold 
stood at its lowest, about seven mil- 
lions have always been left in the 
hands of the Issue Department— 
seven millions which have never been 
touched and may never be touched 
for centuries. Is it possible to pre- 
tend that this vast sum is not a 
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gigantic excess for the work to be 
done, a wanton destruction of capital, 
a means utterly extravagant for 
achieving the end? The end is the 
having always in hand gold enough 
to cash any notes presented for pay- 
ment: and in the most terrible times 
there have been some seven millions 
to spare. Had the limit been fixed 
at twenty millions, the paper mint 
would at the very worst have had 
more than a million in its till; it 
would always have been safe; the 
perfect convertibility of the note 
would not have been for an instant 
exposed to danger; the Bank Act 
would have done its work thoroughly. 
To alter the limit then to twenty 
millions of notes to be issued on 
the deposit of Government  se- 
curities would be no violation of 
the Act; it would be simply a cor- 
rection of a detail on the basis of 
experience. It would be merely the 
substitute for the figure fourteen, 
which was taken at hap-hazard, of 
the figure twenty, which the working 
of the Act had shown was the true 
one. 

But a host of objectors at once 
start up in terror. What, part with 
the national gold! Send away the 
main-spring of commercial pros- 
perity! What is the harm of having 
a little too much gold? Where is 
the waste ? 

We will tell them. The injury 
inflicted by the gold lying idle in 
the cellars is not a special loss to 
what is called the money market, as 
most of the enemies of the Act of 
1844 imagine; the true loss is the 
diminution of the general capital 
of the country by the sum annihi-« 
lated in the vaults. Its liberation 
might, for a few months before it 
was permanently invested, supply 
resources to the money market; but 
it would be quickly merged in the 
aggregate of English capital, and 
then its effects on the money market 
would be trifling. The six millions 
set free would go abroad and be ex- 
changed for food, clothing, and raw 
materials for industry; and these 
would become capital in England, 
directly augmenting the national 
wealth. In the Bank’s vaults they 
are positively annihilated; ex- 
changed for capital, they become 
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a prolific source of wages and profit. 
And the annual loss incurred by 
keeping these six millions idle must 
be measured, not by the interest lost 
by its investment in some securities 
abroad, but by the loss of profit and 
wages which would have occurred 
had they been employed as capital. 
That loss I estimate at one-half of 
the amount; and Ido not think that 
I am wrong in placing the cost of 
this annihilation at three millions a 
year lost to this country. This is 
truly an immense sacrifice at the 
altar of prejudice. 

But the gold is not annihilated, 
people reply : there is no waste; the 
gold is ‘represented’ by notes ; how 
can it be said to be idle? 

That a mass of metal, I answer, 
which is kept under perpetual lock 
and key, which has never been 
touched, and, if experience is to be 
trusted, never will be touched, is 
practically annihilated is a simple 
truism. It might as well have lain 
in its native ore in Australia; the 
effect would be the same if the 
vaults were filled with pebbles, or 
were altogether empty. That the 
gold is not used by the public, that 
it is never handled by any one, is a 
purely physical fact. Whatever 
effects it works, it works on the mind, 
on the imagination, and in conse- 
quence of the Act of 1844: in no 
sense whatever has the public the 
gold. If people believed that un- 
touched pebbles would do as well, 
everything would go on exactly as 
before, nothing would be changed. 
Yes, people retort; if the six mil- 
lions were taken away, we should 
get six millions fewer notes; the 
gold gives us notes. Quite true; 
that is the deed of the Act of 1844, 
and the question in fact is, whether 
the Act has done rightly in com- 
pelling the annihilation of so much 
unused gold as the condition of the 
public obtaining notes. That is the 
true question. The public does not 
get the gold; that is absolutely cer- 
tain; it may be locked up for cen- 
turies ; but the public gets notes, and 
the Act says that there shall be six 
millions of gold annihilated in order 
to get six millions of notes. This 
metal has cost enormously; six 
millions of the merchandize, of the 
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capital of England, have been sent 
away to procure it; and the only 
return has been a lot of metal locked 
up for ever in a lumber-room. The 
experience of the severest crisis 
demonstrates that the public never 
can, and never does use this gold. 
Why then was it brought from the 
gold-countries? That is the ques- 
tion. 

When people are pressed by 
these very obvious considerations, 
they almost always take refuge in 
the word ‘represent.’ It may be 
laid down as an unerring rule, that 
when a man uses this word in de- 
fence of the storing up of gold, he 
has never been at the pains toanalyze 
the subject he is talking of. Gold is 
represented by notes exactly in the 
same sense as a landed estate is re- 
presented by its title-deeds, a trades- 
man’s assets by his shop debts, a 
bank’s property by the lines in its 
ledger, a duke’s income by his leases. 
The note is simply a certificate of 
debt, a proof of claim, a right to 
demand payment; but it is not the 
estate, the income, the commodity, 
itself. The public wants for the 
purpose of transferring property, of 
buying and selling,a certain quantity 
of these promises to pay called bank- 
notes ; and the law steps in and says, 
*You shall have them; but on the 
condition that six millions of mer- 
chandize shall be exported, and the 
metal received in return shall be 
locked up, and not be touched for 
ever. That is the real issue. Is 
the fact so? Is that gold wanted ? 
Notes can represent consols just as 
well as they represent gold; will 
not the deposit of the title-deeds of 
consols, which cost nothing, be as 
efficient as gold, which costs much ? 
Manifestly, as far as the solvency of 
the notes goes, the one is as good as 
the other ; and the answer depends 
chiefly on the sum in cash required 
to secure convertibility. Experience 
declares that too much gold has 
been bought by six millions at least, 
and that ends the matter. 

Not so, further replies a class of 
intelligent persons, small in number, 
and peculiar in doctrine, but free 
from the usual absurdities of cur- 
rency. They repudiate the notion 
that the amount of notes in circu- 
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lation is of more consequence than 
the amount of cheques; they know 
that promises to pay are not pay- 
ment or wealth: and, in respect 
of mere currency purposes, are sa- 
tisfied if the note’s convertibility is 
adequately provided for and no 
further. They regard gold, and 
rightly regard gold, as a mere com- 
modity; they say truly that the 
demand for it fluctuates at different 
times; they declare with equal truth 
that its supply is importantas is the 
supply of tea; corn, or cotton, when 
demanded ; but they add to these 
truths the peculiar opinion that pro- 
vision should be made by law 
exceptionally for the supply of this 
particular commodity. Accordingly, 
they proclaim that the best mode of 
enforcing the keeping up of this 
metallic stock by law is toact through 
the currency, and so to frame the 
quantity of gold required for the 
issue of notes as to have always a 
large amount at command ready 
for exportation abroad, if needed. 

This is a question of the bullion 
trade, not of currency. There are 
no currency errors in this statement ; 
the argument defends the low figure 
of fourteen millions in the Act of 
1844 by asserting the policy of 
making use of currency to serve 
purposes not its own. This is a 
proposition which is not primd facia 
an absurdity; a man may hold it, 
and be quite sensible on currency, 
just as a man may be an excellent 
manufacturer and yet be also a pro- 
tectionist. And it must be owned 
there is a strong savour of protec- 
tion in it; a marked banking and 
financial flavour; a favourite idea of 
some City power who may be sud- 
denly called upon to make a heavy 
loan to a foreign country, and feels 
a comfort in the thought that there 
is a lot of gold all ready in the 
Bank’s vaults which he can easily 
reach by means of notes. 

It is obvious that the burden of 
proof lies on the propounders of 
this view. Why isit more important 
to have a stock of gold than of any 
other commodity? Why should 
provision by law be made for 
keeping up this stock any more than 
for keeping up any other stock? 
Why should Parliament maintain 
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compulsory stocks of this metal, at 
the cost of the capital and income 
of the nation, in order that those 
who deal in it, and contract to send 
a large quantity of it to a foreign 
borrower, may be saved the trouble 
and expense incident to their busi- 
ness? Jt is intelligible that men 
should have felt alarm at depend- 
ing on distant countries for food, 
and should have said that starva- 
tion was so terrible and so rapid, 
that corn-laws should compel suffi- 
cient food to be grown in Eng- 
land at any cost; but what is there 
so peculiarly important in a ready 
supply of gold to send abroad, and 
what is the special harm—special as 
compared with any temporary de- 
ficiency of wheat, cotton, or timber— 
which would follow a deficient sup- 
ply of gold to meet a sudden de- 
mand? Apparently gold can be 
bought abroad and brought to Eng- 
Jand in any quantity which can be 
conceivably demanded in a day or 
two; what terrible calamity is to 
happen in the interim? Cash pay- 
ment of bank notes was positively 
prohibited by law for many years ; 
were dealings in bullion, were loans, 
more impossible then than now? 

It is sufficient to put these ques- 
tions. I do not envy any one the 
task of answering them with the 
hope of establishing the claim of the 
bullion trade to legislative protec- 
tion which is denied to every other 
trade. Till they are satisfactorily 
met, we may safely adjourn the 
detailed examination of this inge- 
nious plea of financiers and bullion 
dealers in favour of protection to 
their trade. 

But the Act has committed one 
great sin of omission; it has ne- 
glected a great duty; for to neglect 
a great and special opportunity is 
to neglect a duty. The day when 
the legislature adopted the principle 
of making every bank-note safe by 
means of sovereigns or securities 
furnished the exact opportunity of 
cancelling an enormous scientific 
and practical blunder. The Act was 
bound to restore the one-pound Bank 
of England notes to the currency of 
the realm. Their suppression was 
due to panic acting on a gross ig- 
norance of the first principles of a 
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paper currency. Because many 
country banks failed, and their one- 
pound notes were not paid, thercfore, 
it was argued, all one-pound notes 
must be swept away. What had 
the denomination of the note to do 
with its non-payment? Were the 
five-pound country notes paid any 
better then the ones? Were not 
the one-pound notes of the Bank of 
England as good, as safe, as the fives 
and the fifties? The non-payment 
revealed that the issuers were bad, 
that they had lost their money in 
banking, and had no funds for 
facing their debts; but if the onc- 
pound notes had been covered on 
the principle of 1844 by either sove- 
reigns or consols, would any man 
have lost a shilling? For a country 
so stable and so civilized as England, 
which has pushed the use of cheques 
to such a marvellous extent, the 
limit of five pounds for bank-notes 
is a pure disgrace. Scotland ought 
to make her blush for shame. The 
greenbacks of America would be 
excellent currency, were they only 
payable on demand; so would the 
small paper of Austria. There is 
not a reason ever urged against the 
one-pound Bank of England notes 
which deserves an answer, unless it 
be that they are more easily forged ; 
but this is an objection which is 
purely mechanical, lying outside the 
region of currency, and which, more- 
over, has never been proved to be 
important. The one object of a 
paper currency is to substitute a 
costless instrument of exchange for 
a costly; and the same reason which 
urges the employment of a piece of 
paper in the place of five sovereigns, 
is equally valid in the case of a single 
sovereign. The only limit to the 
use of notes is the safety and con- 
venience of the public ; and it would 
be ridiculous to assert that the em- 
ployment of any notes below five 
pounds would be neither safe nor 
convenient. Mr. Wilson proposed 
a ten-shilling note for India, thus 
displaying his superior intelligence 
in currency. The prejudice which 
opposes the restoration of the small 
notes has no other foundation than 
routine or an imaginative feeling that 
somehow it is good to keep gold 
Within a country. 
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But the Act has erred by way of 
commission also in one of its details. 
The injunction on the Bank of Eng- 
land to publish weekly statements 
of its own financial position, and of 
the whole amount of bank-notes in 
circulation, is a mistake which is not 
free from mischief. As was remarked 
above, the number of bank-notes 
moving about England is of no 
more importance than the number 
of bills and cheques; they are all 
mere promises to pay; they have no 
effect on prices or rates of discount ; 
and the quantity employed of each 
depends on the accidents of time 
and place. However, if any one is 
curious to know their quantities, 
there is no great harm in gratifying 
his desire. But it is otherwise with 
the publication of the financial state 
of the Bank of England. The State 
stepped beyond its province in re- 
quiring these statements from the 
Bank of England; for that bank is 
as purely private a corporation as 
Smith, Payne, and Smiths, and has 
no more to do with the notes passing 
under its name than any man walk- 
ing the streets. What right then has 
the law to require the disclosure of 
its private affairs? And as for any 
advantage to be derived from these 
revelations, the opposite result rather 
is produced. The public reads these 
figures with an unlearned eye. In 
calm times little attention is paid to 
them; but when uneasiness begins 
to arise, all sorts of fanciful conclu- 
sions are drawn from every item of 
the account, and alarm, always prone 
to exaggeration, easily swells into 
panic. The Directors alone have the 
requisite experience and information 
to draw safe inferences from the 
march of their business; no good is 
gained by introducing an excited and 
ill-informed public into the parlour 
of the Bank. 

Such is the Act of 1844—and it 
bears out the character of simpli- 
city which we ascribed to it. It 
stands forth, colourless, doctrineless, 
innocent of all currency-theories, 
direct and practical in its enact- 
ments. It supplies the public with 
notes which are rendered secure and 
payable on demand by the deposit 
of sovereigns and Government 
pledges, and it does nothing more. 
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It establishes a paper mint, a shop 
for the sale of a useful tool; only it 
takes care that the tool shall be 
good and worthy of trust. It sets 
no limit to the quantity which the 
public may have of these notes; it 
has not the least taint of a circulation 
theory. It exercises no discretion 
or control over the use of these notes 
by the public ; it merely offers them 
for sale. Those who, like the banks 
at the West End of London, require 
many notes for their business, can 
have as many as they want; those 
who, like men who dwell in the city, 
carry on gigantic operations through 
clearing-houses without a note or a 
sovereign, need not make a single 
purchase at the paper mint. In de- 
tail it may be open to improvement. 
It took the limit at which notes 
must be bought with sovereigns, 
and not with securities from chance; 
it is susceptible of correction, and 
of permitting the purchase of several 
millions more with consols, without 
the slightest violation of its prin- 
ciple. The Act has been the object 
of extravagant admiration, and of 
equally extravagant blame; it has 
been represented by Lord Overstone 
and others as the foundation of re- 
cent commercial prosperity—it has 
been made to bear the reproach of 
every trading distress. It deserves 
neither the praise nor the censure. 
It has offered to the public a good 
and sound commodity, which can 
be relied upon with safety : it invites 
the community to buy and sell at 
a shop, and it does nothing more. 
It brings the manufacture and sale of 
a very useful instrument under the 
most ordinary, but most universal 
laws—the law of manufacturing a 
good article, and the law of supply 
and demand. Whoever finds more 
than this in the Act of 1844 mistakes 
the fancies of his imagination for 
the prosaic matter-of-fact of the 
statute. 

Since what precedes was written, 
Mr. Gladstone has asserted in the 
House of Commons that the Bank 
Act of 1844 has put a limit on the 
issue of bank-notes, and lays down 
the doctrine that the profits arising 
from the issue of paper-money 
belong of right to the State. 

The first of these statements has 
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been already refuted in the fore- 
going pages. It is a matter of fact 
that the public may have as many 
notes as it pleases, if only it pays 
for them. It is a novel doctrine 
that a limit is placed on the sale of 
articles in a shop by the obligation 
imposed on a buyer of paying for 
them. It is a delusion to suppose 
that before 1844 notes were ever 
issued without being equally paid 
for; for even if they were issued on 
credit by way of loan, the borrower 
made himself liable for every pound 
of their value. The notes are just 
as unlimited as they were formerly. 
All that the Act has done is to give 
directions as to the employment of 
the sums received for the notes. 
The automaton is ordered to send 
them to the vaults: in old days, the 
Bank of England did what it chose 
with the money. 

With regard to the second state- 
ment, Mr. Gladstone goes too far ; 
he commits an illicit process; he 
draws a general doctrine from a 
particular regulation. I have stated 
above, that the gradual extinction 
of country notes was plainly con- 
templated by the Act. Their dis- 
appearance would find room for 
Bank of England notes to replace 
them; and in this way the country 
bankers would lose their former 
profits: on their issues, and addi- 
tional profits would spring up on 
the new issues of the Bank of Eng- 
land, inasmuch as they were not to 
be covered by a deposit of sove- 
reigns. To whom, at the time of 
the Act’s passing, could those pro- 
fits belong? The Bank of England 
clearly had no claim to them. It 
received the profits on the fourteen 
millions, as part payment for the 
general services it renders to the 
Government, in managing the Funds 
and so forth; but that item having 
been adjusted, any new profit which 
might arise from the lapsed issues 
could in no sense be regarded as 
falling to the Bank of England. 

But there is a mighty difference 
between the stipulation that this 
profit, so arising, should belong to 
the State, and the universal assertion 
that, as a principle, all the profits 
on all paper-issues over the whole 
country are the rightful property 
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of the Government. The Act does 
not make any such assertion in a 
general form; it deals with an in- 
cident, a detail, which would pro- 
bably follow its operation; but it 
would be unreasonable and illogical 
to infer a universal doctrine from 
its mode of dealing with that detail, 
unless a manifest necessity com- 
pelled such an inference. I admit 
that the Act supposes that the 
Bank of England paper will ulti- 
mately become the sole public paper 
of England; and, so long as this 
state of things lasts, I admit fur- 
ther that the Act embodies the 
principle that the new profits thus 
created belong to the State. It 
implies that, as men then imagined, 
no effectual machinery could be pro- 
vided for taking security from coun- 
try bankers for their issues: so it 
left them untouched, merely forbid- 
ding their increase, and foreseeing 
their gradual extinction. ButIcan 
find nothing in the Act which pro- 
fesses to settle, once and for all, the 
general question, whether through- 
out the whole realm, including Scot- 
land and Ireland as well as England, 
no private issues shall be suffered, 
and that one universal State paper 
shall be the sole paper currency of 
the kingdom. The Act, in my judg- 
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ment, does not warrant so broad an 
assumption. To make paper notes 
safe and convertible appears to me 
its dominant—its sole idea; its en- 
actments merely carrying that idea 
into execution. I cannot, therefore, 
think that the Act is such a settle- 
ment of a great problem in currency 
as precludes Parliament, under pain 
of overriding its principle, from 
considering the question, whether 
country bankers or other bodies 
might not be authorized to issue 
notes, on their giving ample security, 
by pledging sovereigns, or consols, 
or both, for the safety and solvency 
of their issues. The Act of 1844 
established a vital principle—sc- 
curity for the notes; and provided 
for its execution amachinery founded 
on the lights and opinions of that 
day. But it would be a violation of 
the law of progress, and a declara- 
tion of political impotence to become 
the slave of the details of any par- 
ticular legislation. The principle is 
true and universal, and belongs to 
all time; but both it, and the 
Act that proclaims it, are satisfied, 
whether their ends are obtained by 
the old machinery, or by some 
fresh modification framed in the 
same spirit, and with the same 
general view. 
BonamMy Price. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
ON THE RACK. 


E had walked some considerable 

distance ere he stopped. Fol- 
lowing that sort of instinct which 
compels men in moments of great 
mental excitement to engage in 
some strong bodily exercise, he had 
hurried rapidly along for nearly an 
hour, withqut object or reflection. 
He was now on the western out- 
skirts of the town, free from the 
streets and under an open sky, up 
which the July moon was climbing 
through a thin veil of fleecy cloud. 
Before him a line of poplars shivered 
in the summer night wind. The 
air was cooler, and the blood ran 
less riotously through his veins. He 
stopped awhile to think. He had 
not been able to turn his steps to- 
wards his own door, on quitting 
Lady Grampian’s house. He had 
felt he could not face his father in 
that tumult of mind—he might be 
tempted to say something he would 
hereafter regret. So he turned his 
steps in another direction. But now 
he paused. He must go back home. 
He must learn to face the man who 
sat by his hearth, with composure 
and no outward signs of repug- 
nance. He must begin at once the 
lesson he had set himself to learn, 
a lesson which would be part of his 
daily experience henceforth. What 
other things were to follow—-changes, 
consequences, new conditions, he 
knew not. 

Indeed, as yet, he did not know 
the full effect this catastrophe had 
had even in the quarter where it 
touched him most. He knew not 
whether Miss Harlixstowe had actu- 
ally renounced him or not, whether 
she intended him to understand that 
their engagement was virtually at 
anend. He only knew there was a 
dull aching at his heart, and that it 
had been there ever since the mo- 
ment when she withdrew her hand 
by a few inches from his. 

Were she to recall him again to- 


morrow, as perchance she might, 
things could never be the same 
between them again. The old firm 
faith in her was shaken, the old 
belief in the love that answered to 
his own was gone. She had not 
said one kind or sympathetic word. 
He had asked for consolation, and it 
had been denied him. 

But it would not bear thinking of 
yet. He felt his heart ready to 
burst, as he recalled the scene. He 
ground the stones beneath his feet, 
as he looked up at the placid moon, 
and thought how at that moment 
she was yonder in the ball-room, 
whilst he-—— 

‘But perhaps he wronged her,’ he 
told himself. ‘It might be wiser to 
appear there to-night, to put ona 
calm face before the world. That 
she should want time for reflection 
also was not unnatural. Had he not 
told himself this news would be a 
terrible shock to her; that it would 
break violently into her whole sys- 
tem of thought and conduct? He 
must remember who and what she 
was, the stock she came of, the in- 
fluences she had been under, her 
whole life and training.’ So, he 
tried to comfort himself, and crush 
the harrowing doubts that beset him. 

No sooner had he arrived at a 
point at which he could think 
calmly and consecutively, than he 
decided to return home and write 
at once to his grandfather. Un- 
happy old man! He had been the 
cause of all this misery; he it was 
who had conceived and carried out 
this plan to spare his own pride. 
And what had it brought him in 
the end? Why, shame — worse 
shame a hundredfold than that he 
had tried to hide. The fruits of 
this wrong-doing would be terrible 
now — stretching out (as wrong 
deeds will do) into illimitable con- 
sequences, and affecting the happi- 
ness of several lives. 
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Revolving such thoughts, Gilbert 
retraced his steps, and found him- 
self in Green-street, as midnight was 
tolling out over the town. He was 
admitted by his servant, who had 
not yet recovered from the shock 
his nervous system had received 
that evening. Bateson still looked 
staggered, and as though the end of 
all things was at hand. 

Not being able to bring his mind 
to carry in supper to the person Mr. 
Rugge had designated as‘ a near re- 
lation,’ Mr. Bateson had deputed that 
task to one of the maid-servants, 
and gone over to the public-house 
in Park-street to solace himself with 
a little rum shrub, and take counsel 
of some members of the yellow- 
plush fraternity, in his present 
emergency. For a grave question 
had risen up to darken the horizon 
of Mr. Bateson’s mind. ‘If the 
statement his master had made 
was correct, what course did it be- 
hove him (J. Bateson) to take, as a 
gentleman’s gentleman? The ‘diffi- 
culties of the position had not been 
lessened by the friend’s advice ap- 
parently, for J. Bateson’s state of 
mind was chaotic to the last degree. 
To the simple inquiry ‘ whether the 
person in the drawing-room had 
gone to bed,’ addressed to him by 
his master, he replied, 

‘In the drawing-room? Yes, sir; 
that is, I’m not aware whether the 
—the person has retired, or—that 
is—I have not had occasion to— 
to——’ 

Gilbert took u 
the hall table, an 
tion short. 

‘The person’ had not gone to 
bed, it appeared. Gilbert found 
him sitting in one of the easy 
chairs, upstairs, fast asleep. Worn 
out with the excitement of many 
hours (they had neither of them 
been to bed over-night), the Ser- 
geant had fallen asleep in his chair, 
and was breathing heavily. 

Gilbert stood and looked at him 
attentively for some moments. He 


his candle from 
cut the explana- 


noted the lines on his face, the 

grizzled hair, the sinewy brown 

hand. The man’s face had a worn 

and anxious expression even in its 

sleep. But it was a good face; the 

features regular, the mouth firm; 
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the nose and chin well cut. The 
expression was sorrowful, but not 
coarse or undignified. As he looked 
at him, Gilbert recalled his mother’s 
words, ‘A common man to common 
eyes, but with no common or vulgar 
soul.’ 

He sighed and sat down to his 
desk, for the Sergeant slept soundly 
and peacefully, and he would not 
awake him. 

It was a hard task for Gilbert to 
write the letter he had now to write 
—to tell his grandfather how he 
had ruined his happiness, blighted 
his life—how the ill thing he had 
done years ago was now bearing 
its fruit; but it must be done. In 
vain he tried to soften his words, in 
vain he tried to hide his resentment. 
The bitterness he felt would show 
itself, and the letter was one long 
strain of protest and reproach. 

‘ He is sleeping in the chair before 
me at this moment,’ he wrote,—‘ the 
man who has all these claims upon 
me. How, think you, can I call him 
“father” now? How, seeing the 
differences that have come between 
us— differences of tastes, habits, 
manners—can there be anything 
between him and me but forced 
regard and duties grudgingly per- 
formed? Better a thousand times 
I had been left to share his lot; 
that I had worked at the village 
smithy, been a hedger and ditcher, 
—anything—sooner than stand in 
the false position I stand in at this 
hour. You thought to benefit 
me; but you have done me the 
greatest injury you could have in- 
flicted. You have taken away my 
peace of mind, my self-respect, my 
belief in men’s veracity—built me 
up a fine edifice of hopes and am- 
bitions, that it might be knocked 
down at a blow.’ Thus did he pour 
out the bitterness of his heart; and 
then, when he had ended, he leant 
his aching head upon his desk. 

‘Yes, it was all over now!’ he 
told himself. ‘The whole world 
would stand changed towards him 
from henceforth. Edith would 
never care for him again. She had 
never cared for him. Life had lost 
its first blessing, the world its sun- 
light.’ 

He had alternated again, and 
3B 
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could see neither hope nor comfort 
before him. He sat thus, with 
heavy heart and aching head, re- 
gardless of the lateness of the 
hour. Clocks tolled out on the still 
night; the sounds of carriage wheels 
ceased ; the last stragglers went by; 
and the moon without shone on 
empty silent streets. He sat there 
in a sort of dull, stunned state. 

Ere long he was roused by a noise 
beneath his windows. A vehicle 
had just stopped before the house, 
and an altercation seemed to be 
going on between two people in the 
street. He was conscious of high 
voices, of an angry ring at the door 
bell, and after a time, of the open- 
ing of the hall door. Then he 
heard his own name pronounced, 
and the twang of a certain nasal 
voice strangely familiar to his ear. 
A minute afterwards there was a 
heavy footstep outside, the door 
opened, and a short dry-looking old 
man, buttoned up to the throat in 
a drab cloth overcoat (as though it 
were January instead of July) ap- 
peared on the threshold, the shadow 
of Bateson, half-dressed, hovering 
ghost-like in the background. 

‘Yar mun think me a fool!’ said 
the little old man, looking back on the 
spectral valet with an exasperated 
air. ‘Don’t I tell ye I’ve coom all 
the wair from Gareham by t’ mairl- 
coach purposely to see him—a hun- 
dred and thirty good mile or more, 
and been drivin’ round and about 
the last two hours wi’ a chap as 
doant know Green-street, though 
he’s lived i’ Lunnon all his life, and 
calls his-sen a hackney-coach, more 
shame to him.’ 

‘Why, Turler, what are you 
doing here?’ exclaimed Gilbert, for 
it was the old parish-clerk from 
Skegsthorpe who stood before him. 

‘Beg your pardon, Master Gil- 
bert, but it’s more bother to make 
these fellers oonderstan’ a plain- 
spoken man than ’t would be to 
teach all the lads i’ the parish their 
catechiz, and I lost my temper, ye 
see.’ 

An article that was easily mislaid 
by Job Turler at any time. But he 
looked milder than usual to-night, 
when this little outburst was over. 
And there was unusual gentleness 
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in his tone when next he addressed 
Gilbert. 

‘Can I have a word with you 
aloan, sir?’ said the old man, look- 
ing with surprise at the person in 
the easy chair, whom he had just 
discovered. The Sergeant, aroused 
suddenly from sleep, was rubbing 
his eyes with a confused air. 

‘Can I speak to you aloan, sir? 
repeated the old man. 

‘What you have to say, Turler, 
may be said here, I think,’ replied 
Gilbert, wondering at the solemnity 
of Job’s tone. 

Noticing the increasing -uneasi- 
ness of the old man’s manner, 
Gilbert added quickly, ‘ There's 
nothing amiss at home, Job?’ 

‘Yes, sir” said the old clerk, 
shaking his head, ‘there’s much 
amiss. Miss Gabrielle sent me to 
you, sir. Started fust thing this 
morning — messages to you and 
likewise Mrs. Doomsley. Up all 
night, we was, and : 

‘Is my grandfather ill?’ put in 
Gilbert, quickly. 

‘Mortal ill—took last night—a 
apoplexy fit. Sent for Dr. Fisher 
—tried bleeding—no use—couldn’t 
speak nor stir—got worse afore day- 
light, and : 

The old man stopped, looking 
down at his shoes, 

‘And about three o’clock this 
morning, sir, he asked for you, and 
never spoke no more. Your grand- 
faither is dead, sir.’ 

Dead! Gilbert heard the words 
as though he were in that land of 
dreams where nothing surprises-— 
nothing shocks. 

Yes, dead! Dead, whilst the ink 
was scarcely dry upon the letter he 
had written—whilst the anger was 
still uncooled in his heart. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER XLII. 
A DARKENED HOUSE. 


Mr. Hurst had never rallied again. 
He lingered some hours after he 
was removed to his own room, but 
only recovered consciousness for a 


few moments. About four o’clock 
of the morning, when a spectral 
daylight was struggling over the 
storm-drenched earth, and _ the 
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church-tower and the elm-trees 
were emerging, grey and _ lifeless, 
from the heavy shadows that had 
wrapt them round all night, the old 
man opened his eyes, fixed them on 
his granddaughter, and said, ‘Send 
for Gil ” and never spoke again. 
He tried hard to finish—to keep the 
foe at bay a few moments longer; 
but it was of no use. The end had 
come; and all unwillingly and loth 
to quit its home of threescore years 
and ten, the reluctant soul struggled 
out of life. 

Ay, it was all over now! The 
work, whatever it had been, was 
ended, and the workman gone to 
receive his wages at the Master’s 
hands. To judge him by human 
rules were easy. Steward faithless 
to his trust, pastor indifferent to 
his flock, minister ignorant of the 
divine things he was pledged to 
minister to man—to censure or 
draw moral were easy here. Cyrus 
Hurst, the rich banker’s son, might 
have made an excellent country 
squire, and gone down to his grave 
amidst a county’s lamentations, but 
for that monetary crisis in Lom- 
bard-street, of fifty years back. He 
had been fighting against his own 
nature—living a life of contradic- 
tions, inconsistencies, and _self- 
deceptions, ever since. Let us 
pause ere We pass our ready judg- 
ment upon him. 

The feeling uppermost in one 
faithful heart that mourned over 
the old man, was of sorrow un- 
alloyed. Gabrielle forgot all the 
shortcomings and wasted oppor- 
tunities of the long life now ended, 
as she sat beside her grandfather’s 
death-bed. She could only think of 
his past kindnesses to her—of the 
protection he had bestowed upon 
her, of their last parting, and his 
angry, wounding words. When she 
had seen him die—heard his last 
breath depart, and knew he was no 
more, she fell on her knees beside 
the bed, and shed the first tears that 
had fallen from her eyes. Until 
then she had been too engrossed 
by her duties—too thoughtful for 
him—too little in herself, to have 
time to indulge in grief. But he was 
gone now, and she could only weep 
and kiss the unresponsive hand. 
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They were long, dark days that 
intervened between that morning 
and Gilbert’s return. ‘The sudden- 
ness of her grandfather’s death was 
in itself terrible, and Gabrielle was 
alone, and had none but servants 
about her. Mrs. Morse, the house- 
keeper, did her best to console her 
young mistress—brought her all 
such bodily aids and alleviations as 
her art could devise—tried hard to 
minister comfort in chicken-broth, 
and consolation in calves’-foot-jelly ; 
but without avail. Gabrielle could 
only mourn in silence, and long 
anxiously and unceasingly for Gil- 
bert’s coming. 

The old Rectory (never the live- 
liest of houses) wore a heavy air of 
gloom now, with death within its 
doors. That one chamber, with 
its silent occupant, seemed to infect 
the whole house with an atmosphere 
of silence. The servants moved 
about quietly, and spoke in whis- 
pers. Towards night-time they 
grew nervous, and went about in 
pairs for company, always avoiding 
that one chamber whence the silence 
and mystery that were in the house 
seemed to emanate. The elder ones 
recalled the time when the dead 
man’s son, Captain Birkwood Hurst, 
lay ‘in the crimson room,’ and the 
same silence was in the house—but 
a silence more terrible even than 
this, for beside the Captain’s bed 
had been found the weapon that 
had cut short the spendthrift’s life. 
After supper, the servants grew 
inclined to a sort of funereal con- 
viviality, drank hot drinks, and dis- 
cussed the domestic affairs and 
family troubles of their late master. 
Shipman moralized thereon, and 
the cook wept, and they all were in 
such a highly sympathetic frame of 
mind, that they were constrained 
to shake hands round before going 
to bed, and ‘declare that a better 
master, nor a place more to their 
minds, they wouldn’t wish for.’ 

It was nearly midnight on Satur- 
day when Gilbert arrived. Ga- 
brielle had been listening for the 
sound of wheels on the drive till 
her ears ached with the unbroken 
silence. When the expected sound 
reached her, she went out and stood 
at the hall door. She could hear 
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the horses coming quickly up the 
avenue. A post-chaise drove up 
rapidly; two persons alighted— 
Gilbert and the old clerk. The 
next minute Gabrielle was folded in 
her cousin’s embrace. 

‘Dear Gilbert! I am so thanful 
you have come!’ 

He pressed her hand tenderly as 
he kissed her on the forehead; but 
they neither of them spoke again 
till they were alone together in the 
dining-room. 

Then Gilbert sat down, and 
heard something of what had hap- 
pened; and Gabrielle told him of 
the last hours of her grandfather’s 
life, and how the end had come, 
and how he had died with his— 
Gilbert’s —name upon his lips. 
And even through her tears and 
agitation, she saw that there was 
some great change in her cousin, in 
his look and manner, and wondered 
at his dry eyes and the altered ex- 
pression of his face. ‘Had grief al- 
ready done this? she asked herself. 

He ate the supper that was in 
readiness on the table, and then re- 
turned to his seat opposite Gabrielle, 
and asked a few further questions. 
She told him how she had written 
to Mr. Bran, the lawyer, had seen 
the undertaker’s people, and sent a 
note to a neighbouring clergyman 
to ask him to take the duty on 
Sunday. 

‘It is Sunday already, said Ga- 
brielle, looking at the clock on the 
mantelpiece, for it was past twelve. 
‘Will you not go to bed, Gilbert ? 
You look very tired.’ 

But he shook his head, and said 
in a low voice that he had some- 
thing to tell his cousin before they 
retired. Then he related to her all 
that had happened within the last 
few days. To unburden his heart to 
her was a great relief. Of her ten- 
der sympathy he was well assured. 
When he had done, he sat looking 
at the empty fire-grate with dry 
burning eyes, and said, 

‘And now my grandfather is 
gone, Gabrielle—passed away be- 
yond the reach of words or any 
poor resentment of mine — gone 
where no amendment of what is 
wrong is possible. It is very, very 
terrible.’ 
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‘ Gilbert—dear Gilbert ! 

She rose and put her hand upon 
his shoulder, and stooped and 
kissed him on the forehead, and her 
tears fell fast. 

‘Try and think kindly of him, 
Gilbert.’ She did her best to offer 
what consolation was possible, 
dwelt upon her grandfather’s love 
for them both—especially for him 
—his indulgence and generosity, 
and his strong desire to advance him 
in life. 

But Gilbert’s sense of right and 
justice had been grievously out- 
raged. He shook his head, and 
said, 

‘It is sad to find no tears to give 
where they are due. But my heart 
seems to have turned hard and cold. 
Now, when his memory should 
have been dearest, it is pain, and 
fills me with bitter thoughts. Ga- 
brielle, I would give much if I 
could recall the feelings I had to- 
wards my grandfather three days 
back.’ 

So they sat, and talked sorrow- 
fully, and heard the night wind 
stir the shrubs outside, and pass 
amongst the elm-trees in the 
churchyard, in the pauses of their 
talk; for the house was all quiet 
now; the servants had retired, and 
they alone were awake under the 
roof. Ere long Gabrielle rose and 
said, 

‘You will come with me, Gil- 
bert? He—he looks so like him- 
self.’ 

For she knew there was a more 
powerful and direct appeal to his 
deadened heart in the silence of the 
chamber overhead, than in any 
words of hers. 

A light burned on the mantel- 
piece of the dead man’s room as 
they entered. Every detail of the 
chamber was familiar to Gilbert, 
and had been since he was a child. 
There was his grandmother’s por- 
trait over the fireplace (the face 
haughty and handsome as in life); 
his own childish self in a miniature 
at the foot of the bed ; the ponderous 
wardrobe in which he used to hide 
when Gabrielle and he were chil- 
dren; the dragon-vases, of which 
they were so frightened, on the top 
of it; and his first essay in drawing 
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(Skegsthorpe Church, more out of 
the perpendicular than usual), 
hanging between the windows. 
But the room had an altered air 
to-night. Things wore a new and 
strange significance in their dumb 
way. 

Gabrielle approached the bed and 
drew aside the curtain. 

There he lay—the grey-haired 
old man, white and rigid, with an 
awful solemnity, a new dignity, on 
his marble face. 

Gilbert looked at his grandfather 
long and silently. Gabrielle put 
her hand into her cousin’s, leaned 
her head upon his shoulder, and 
wept. 

‘He Joved us very dearly, Gil- 
bert.’ 

He stood there for some minutes, 
looking fixedly at that mute face, 
which could give back no answer- 
ing look now; thea his chest 
heaved, he tried to speak, but his 
voice broke ; the tears rushed to his 
eyes, and he sank down on the chair 
an the bed, and covered up his 
ace. 

The anger and bitterness that 
were in his heart had vanished in the 
presence of the Great Teacher, who 
makes our little feuds and rancours 
sink into nothingness, and heals our 
lesser sorrows with the touch of a 
diviner sorrow. 

It was Monday night before Mrs. 
Doomsley arrived. The news of 
her father’s death had reached her 
at Blackheath on Saturday, too late 
to admit of her setting off for Lin- 
colnshire that day. As Sunday 
travelling was contrary to the prin- 
ciples that regulated Mrs. Dooms- 
ley’s life, the Journey was deferred 
until the next day, and a letter was 
written for the carriage to meet her 
at Gareham on the arrival of the 
Monday’s mail. 

She brought with her her hus- 
band, her maid, two boxes of ready- 
made mourning, and a large parcel 
of tracts. The last she had been 
distributing ever since she left 
town,—at the inns where they 
stopped, to village children who 
ran after the coach, to her fellow- 
travellers, and to the coachman and 
guard, who might have taken to 
them more kindly if the pecuniary 
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gratuities that followed had not 
been so uncommonly small. Mrs. 
Doomsley’s anxiety about the 
spiritual condition of the places she 
passed through would have been 
laudable, if it had not been un- 
practical, and chiefly taken the form 
of inquiries as to the theological 
tendencies of the clergymen of the 
various parishes on the route. Her 
progress through the country, how- 
ever, excited considerable attention. 
The white leaves fluttering from the 
coach windows gave rise to specula- 
tions as to whether she were a new 
sort of advertising medium. But 
Mrs. Doomsley called it ‘ sowing the 
good seed broadcast,’ and felt she 
had done a good day’s work by the 
time she reached her journey’s end. 

Mrs. Doomsley’s arrival was 
anxiously expected at the Rectory. 
The servants were especially in- 
terested in her coming. She had 
not visited her father’s house for 
several years, and as the eldest and 
only living child of the deceased, 
she was naturally a person of im- 
portance at such a time. Mr. 
Doomsley also was a great curiosity 
—a sort of myth to most people, for 
he had never been inside his father- 
in-law’s house since his marriage 
day. The Rector had never quite 
overlooked those little blemishes of 
the China tea-trade and the count- 
ing-house in ‘Thames-street — 
blemishes on his son-in-law’s fair 
fame which brought the worthy 
gentleman a revenue of some three 
or four thousand a year, by the 
way. 

It being late when they arrived, 
Mrs. Doomsley retired to her room 
immediately, and partook of strong 
tea for the benetit of ‘her head.’ 
Her husband supped comfortably 
under Mr. Shipman’s care, in the 
library, where Gilbert awaited him. 
The two gentlemen were almost 
strangers, and felt very little at 
their ease. 

When Mrs. Doomsley had taken 
her first cup, she expressed a wish 
to see Miss Hurst; and Gabrielle 
was summoned to her aunt’s pre- 
sence. 

‘Well, Gabrielle, this is a sad 
mecting, began Mrs. Doomsley, 
when she had kissed her nicee on 
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the cheek, and the first greetings 
were over. ‘Little did I think 
when last I quitted this house that 
it would be so many years before I 
entered it again, or that I should 
return to it under these circum- 
stances. But we must bow, Ga- 
brielle, we must bow. ‘These 
things would nof be the shock to us 
they are, if we were better prepared 
to meet them. It is a warning to 
us all to set our house in order. 
How you have grown!’ 

It was so long since Gabrielle 
had seen her aunt, that she had 
forgotten her personal appearance. 
She had an idea that ‘ Aunt Clarissa’ 
was thin and angular, with pale 
features and a stern voice (perhaps 
her letters had conduced to this 
impression), whereas the lady be- 
fore her was stout and matronly- 
looking, with a good deal of colour 
in her cheeks, and rather a drawling 
manner of speech. She wore a 
plain dress, a band of velvet across 
her head, with a hair brooch fas- 
tened to it, and she now sat with 
folded hands, and her blue eyes 
fixed contemplatively on her niece, 
as though she were reading off her 
character, and taking stock of all 
her endowments, mental and other- 
wise. 

‘I was quite a little girl, I sup- 
pose, when you were last here, 
aunt,’ said Gabrielle, nervously. 

‘You were.’ 

‘It must be seven or eight years 
since.’ 

‘ Eight.’ 

‘A long time, said Gabrielle, 
scarcely knowing how to keep up 
the conversation. 

Mrs. Doomsley said nothing, but 
shook her head. 

‘Very long, Gabrielle, she re- 
sumed, after a pause. It was Mrs. 
Doomsley’s habit to make pauses. 
It gave a sort of solemnity to con- 
versation, and invested platitudes 
with a weight not intrinsically their 
own. ‘Very long for his eldest 
child to be a stranger under his 
roof. But if her presence would 
have been a satisfaction to him, or 
could have benefited him spirit- 
ually, she would have been here 
long ere this. You must remem- 
ber that.’ 
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‘He was talking of your children 
only the other night, and regretting 
that he did not know them,’ said 
Gabrielle, kindly. 

‘It ts to be regretted, said Mrs. 
Doomsley; ‘it is much to be re- 
gretted. But I had to remember 
what was due to Mr. Doomsley. 
My father’s way and my way have 
lain apart for years. Some may 
have thought I erred; but I did 
not seek man’sapproval. Has your 
cousin come ?” 

‘ Ah!’ said Mrs. Doomsley, shaking 
her head as she received the inti- 
mation that he had come. ‘ Ah! 
this will come upon him with awful 
suddenness. In the midst of 
worldly pleasures and vanities to 
be summoned to the house of 
mourning is very dreadful.’ 

‘He feels it very much,’ said 
Gabrielle. 

‘He must feel it—we must all feel 
it—some more, some less, according 
to the measure of our faith and the 
strength that is given us.’ 

Though Mrs. Doomsley spoke in 
that calm voice, and her speech was 
interlarded with the formularies of 
the school of religionists to which 
she belonged, she felt her father’s 
death, and those tears she wiped 
with her cambric handkerchief were 
genuine. 

But it was very trying to return 
to her old home, where she had once 
reigned supreme, and find the power 
passed into fresh hands. For Mrs. 
Doomsley had made up her mind 
that her nephew and niece were 
going to have everything their own 
way now, and that she was to be a 
cipher amongst them. 

‘ So the funeral is to be on Wed- 
nesday ?’ she rejoined, after hearing 
further particulars from Gabrielle. 
‘ Well, I might have thought Thurs- 
day more advisable had I been con- 
sulted; but I must expect it, I 
suppose.’ 

Mrs. Doomsley did not say what 
she must expect; but from the sigh 
she heaved it was evidently nothing 
agreeable. 

‘And the mourning? rejoined 
the good lady after atime. ‘If my 
wishes are worth consulting, [ 
should say that coburg dresses 
would be good enough for the maid 
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servants, with a paramatta for Mrs. 
Morse -perhaps, and patent crape 
for the hat-bands and scarves. Have 
you seen about these things yet? I 
am only suggesting, mind. I am 
aware that it is to another person 
than myself that the tradespeople 
will look for their orders now.’ 

The ‘other person’ could mean 
no one but Gilbert. Gabrielle has- 
tened to assure her aunt that he 
would be quite ready to consult her 
wishes—indeed to leave such matters 
in her hands. This rather mollified 
Mrs. Doomsley. After a few further 
remarks, she dismissed Gabrielle 
with a cold kiss, promising to re- 
sume the subject the next morning, 
when she would meet Gilbert at the 
breakfast-table, ‘if strength were 
given her to perform her duties on 
the morrow.’ 

On the morrow, strength being 
forthcoming, Mrs. Doomsley ap- 
peared at breakfast. Extending her 
hand, or rather finger-tips, to her 
nephew as she entered the room, 
she began— 

‘Though we have long been 
strangers, Gilbert, we are brought 
together you see—brought together 
at last. We may strive to have our 
own wills; but //is will is mightier 
than ours. No cream, Gabrielle, 
thank you.’ 

Mrs. Doomsley really could not 
readily forgive her nephew. He had 
sinned in so many ways. He had 
robbed her of her father’s affection 
(so she always told herself), had sup- 
planted her own offspring in their 
birthright, and had cast his lot 
amongst the children of this world. 
This latter was a sore point with 
Mrs. Doomsley. She had long since 
made up her mind that Gilbert 
was a very worldly-minded young 
man, given to all sorts of wicked 
vanities. The climax of his offences, 
perhaps, had been his engagement 
to Miss Harlixstowe. After that 
she had never been ‘at home’ when 
he called at Patmos House. She 
had only made her existence known 
to her nephew for the last few 
months by sending him tracts by 
post, or calling to leave a volume of 
sermons at his rooms in Green-street 
whenever her carriage took her to 
the west-end of the town. 
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‘No, Gilbert, I did not expect it,’ 
continued Mrs. Doomsley, in reply 
toa remark from her nephew. ‘I 
knew what the allurements of the 
world are, and how unlikely it was 
that a quiet Christian home should 
have attractions for a young man 
immersed in gay and fashionable 
pursuits. Nor did Iexpect to make 
the acquaintance of your new friends. 
Their ways are not my ways. I 
hope you have chosen aright. But 
time will show—time will show.’ 

Had she known all that had hap- 
pened within the last few days, even 
Mrs. Doomsley would have re- 
strained her tongue and eschewed 
this theme. Gilbert turned rather 
paler than before, but said nothing. 
Gabrielle looked very unhappy be- 
hind the tea-urn. Mrs. Doomsley 
had a gift of conversation, and could 
pour out platitudes by the hour, as 
a& pump pours water, in a continu- 
ous vapid stream. She deluged her 
hearers with a flood of loose words 
and commonplace moralizings all 
breakfast time. 

‘And about the funeral, Gilbert ? 
she resumed, when the meal was 
concluded. ‘I suppose you have 
written to ask Mr. Bran to attend, 
and Dr. Fisher? Of course it would 
be well to let Shipman and the 
upper servants follow; and we 
ought to ask old Dr. Mildway, the 
Vicar of Gareham, an old friend of 
papa’s, though I don’t think his 
gout will let him come. I was 
wondering last night whether they 
will expect any mourning to be 
given away in the village. Of 
course Job Turler must have a 
suit, and there must be black hang- 
ings for the pulpit next Sunday. It 
is my wish that all proper respect 
should be shown to my dear father’s 
memory, though these things only 
concern the clay, and it is the spirit 
that should be in our thoughts.’ 

Gilbert made some brief reply. 

‘Of course I am aware that I have 
only a limited voice in these discus- 
sions, continued Mrs. Doomsley, 
with her calm imperturbable man- 
ner, noticing Gilbert’s disinclination 
for the topic. ‘Iam,andI feel my- 
self almost a stranger to this house. 
Neither do I quite know who has 
the authority in these matters. The 
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executors perhaps. 
tors, Theophilus ?” 

Mr. Doomsley, thus appealed to, 
lifted his head from the letters he 
was reading and opened his mouth 
for the first time. He was a quiet 
man, much engrossed in business, 
with whom the extension of the tea- 
trade and missionary enterprise were 
the first objects of life. He was very 
anxious to look at the unopened 
newspaper by his side for the price 
list of the markets; but he feared 
that he might wound the family feel- 
ings by doing so. 

‘ That depends upon the will, my 
dear. Mr. Bran would be able to 
tell you,’ replied Mr. Doomsley. 

‘In any case, we are not likely 
to disagree, I think, upon these 
matters,’ said Gilbert, anxious to 
close the discussion. 

‘I hope not—I hope and trust 
not,’ said Mrs. Doomsley, emphati- 
cally. ‘Family disagreements are 
at all times painful, and at the pre- 
sent time would be exceedingly so. 
As Isaid to Mr. Doomsley repeatedly 
as we came down from London, 
** Whatever happens, let us have no 
disagreements. You may have suf- 
fered much, Theophilus, / may have 
suffered much ; we may have a great 
deal more to go through in my 
father’s house; but let us have no 
disagreements; let us remember 
what we owe to ourselves and our 
calling; and though we may see 
our rights usurped and our places 
taken from us, let us bear all pa- 
tiently, not answering again.” ’ 

Which line of conduct (seeing 
that she was doing both questioning 
and answering almost entirely her- 
self) Mrs. Doomsley had not quite 
adhered to. 

‘There will be no disposition to 
usurp any one’s rights or places in 
this house, either on Gabrielle’s part 
or my own, said Gilbert. ‘ ‘This 
was once your home, and it has long 
been ours. I shall try to carry out 
my grandfather’s wishes as far as I 
know them—more than that, I have 
neither the right nor the intention 
to do, nor do I know why you 
should suppose I wish it.’ 

‘Because, Gilbert,’ said Mrs. 
Doomsley, slowly and solemnly, ‘I 
know the weaknesses of our poor 
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human nature better than yourself. 
Because I know that those who have 
had their own way all their lives, 
and have been placed in positions 
which others might more justly have 
oceupied, are apt to take advantage 
when they come into power and 
authority. Because I know that 
the possession of riches isa grievous 
snare and temptation to the unre- 
generate heart.’ 

Which meant, as plainly as words 
could mean, that in his capacity as 
heir to her father’s property, Mrs. 
Doomsley regarded her nephew as 
her avowed enemy, and the de- 
spoiler of herself and children. 
With this assertion of her senti- 
ments, delivered with extreme de- 
liberation, Mrs. Doomsley raised her 
handkerchief to her eyes, rose from 
her seat, and left the room. 

Gabrielle looked more uneasy than 
ever. Gilbert hesitated for a mo- 
ment, and then followed his aunt 
into the hall. 

‘ May I speak to you alone for five 
minutes ?’ he said, in a quick, ner- 
vous tone. 

Mrs. Doomsley looked at him in 
surprise. She bowed her head in 
acquiesence, and walked into the 
library, the door of which he opened 
for her. 

‘I don’t know how much of my 
history—of my mother’s history— 
is known to you,’ began Gilbert, 
abruptly; ‘but some of it must be 
no secret.’ 

Mrs. Doomsley dropped her hand- 
kerchief and looked in astonishment 
at her nephew. 

‘Your mother’s history ! she re- 
peated. 

‘Of course I am right. You 
know of the marriage my mother 
made?’ said Gilbert, in the same way. 

‘I do. But—but your grand- 
father has never told you? It was 
the sorrow of his life. He cannot 
have——’ 

‘No,’ interrupted Gilbert; ‘from 
him I know nothing. It was from 
my father himself that I learned 
who and what I am.’ 

‘Your father! why he has been 
dead these three-and-twenty years!’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Doomsley, quickly, 
surprised into being natural for 
once. 
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Gilbert shook his head. 

He proceeded, briefly as possible, 
to tell Mrs. Doomsley all that had 
come to his knowledge within the 
last few days. She heard it with 
unfeigned amazement. She had 
always understood that her sister’s 
husband had died twelve months 
after his wife, and that Gilbert was 
an orphan. She was aware of the 
humble position the man her sister 
had married had occupied, and she 
had been equally anxious with her 
father to keep that marriage a 
secret from the world, though she 
would not perhaps have been pre- 
pared to go the lengths he had 
done to preserve that secret. She 
had condemned her sister’s conduct 
bitterly enough at the time—had 
refused to see her or correspond 
with her afterwards—had declared 
they were all disgraced, and could 
never show their faces in public 
any more; but by dint of a few 
evasions here, reticences there, and 
a general colouring of the case so 
as to take away its most compro- 
mising features, the Rector and his 
daughter had contrived to throw a 
veil over matters, and keep their 
disgrace pretty much to themselves. 
But even Mrs. Doomsley had not 
been prepared for these further dis- 
closures. She heard Gilbert to the 
end, and was then so utterly asto- 
nished that she had not a word left 
to reply to him. 

‘Well! This is most surprising!’ 
she exclaimed, when Gilbert had 
quitted the room, and she was left 
alone with her thoughts. 

‘And so my father’s handsome 
property will all go to this soldier’s 
son,’ mused Mrs. Doomsley, as she 
stood looking out into the garden. 
‘Oh, the injustice of this world!’ 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
TESTAMENTARY INTENTIONS. 


Between the interview just related 
and the time appointed for her 
father’s funeral, Mrs. Doomsley saw 
but little more of her relatives. She 
kept her room (being unequal to 
meet strange faces she stated), and 
issued her orders thence on all ques- 
tions referred to her. But for the 
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most part she declined ‘ expressing 
opinions ;’ she knew quite well that 
her views were not ‘other people’s’ 
views, and she did not desire to be 
brought into collision with her 
nephew, as she told Mr. Doomsley 
a dozen times a day. 

‘But there’s no fear of any col- 
lision, my dear,’ said that gentleman, 
with a slight air of remonstrance. 
‘The young man seems well-disposed 
enough. He looks dreadfully cut 
up, I’m sure.’ 

‘If I were of a more worldly 
spirit, Theophilus,” returned the 
wife, ‘perhaps I might feel disposed 
to do as you wish me; but I cannot 
contest points—I cannot bear dis- 
cussions at such a time as this. I 
can submit, but I cannot have alter- 
cations. My feelings—my principles 
will not allow me. No; it is better 
for me—better for all parties—that 
I should remain here in the quiet of 
my chamber for the short time I 
have to trouble this house with my 
presence.’ 

Such was the agreeable attitude 
that Mrs. Doomsley had taken up. 
She persevered in it until the morn- 
ing of the funeral, when shortly 
before the ceremony, Mr. Bran, the 
family lawyer, arrived, and requested 
an interview with her in private. 

They remained shut up in the 
library for some half-hour or more, 
and when the good lady issued from 
the room there was a marked change 
in her bearing. A pious serenity 
breathed in her air, a meek for- 
giving spirit was perceptible in her 
demeanour; the injured tone of the 
last few days was no longer appa- 
rent. Mr. Bran had worked a 
wondrous transformation in that 
half-hour. 

Mrs. Doomsley wept continuously 
whilst she was dressing. She re- 
proached herself that she had not 
had another breadth of crape in her 
mourning. She related to her maid 
many anecdotes of the affection that 
had subsisted between herself and 
her father in bygone times. She 
even required her husband’s arm to 
go down stairs. 

The undertaker was marshalling 
the mourners in the hall when they 
descended — going through the 
dreadful programme that custom 
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prescribes for a funeral properly 
‘performed.’ He was a little em- 
barrassed at first as to whether 
Mrs. Doomsley, the eldest daughter, 
or Mr. Rugge, the grandson and 
heir, ought to have precedence; but 
the lady meekly Cor back, and 
insisted on her nephew entering; the 
first coach. 

Then the church bell tolled, and 
the cortége set off, and Mrs. Dooms- 
ley’s handkerchief was visible to all 
the villagers assembled. 

Gabrielle was too full of sorrow 
to take note of these things. She 
clung to her cousin’s arm, and wept 
with bowed head, as they stood 
beside her grandfather’s grave. Gil- 
bert’s face was sad and very pale. 

It was a glorious summer’s day, 
with a sun looking down out of 
heaven that seemed to mock them 
with its brightness. Very cool and 
quiet in the old’ church, where the 
elm-trees flung a green shade on 
walls and floor—hot and dazzling 
outside, where the bees hovered 
amongst the clover flowers, and the 
butterflies danced in the sun, but 
a& wondrous summer peacefulness 
everywhere. Gilbert could hear 
the stock-doves cooing in the old 
thorn-trees outside whilst the service 
was being read, and the happy in- 
sects humming in the sun. The 
contrast between this life—bright, 
abundant summer life—and the si- 
lence of the dark grave was sharp 
enough. 

The last solemn words of hope 
and faith were spoken, the dust 
given to the dust, and Cyrus Hurst 
was laid in the arms of the great 
mother who takes all her children 
to her rest in time. 

When they returned to the house, 
the visitors from Gareham were 
about to take their leave; but Mrs. 
Doomsley begged old Dr. Mildway 
to remain a few hours with them— 
she wanted to consult him about 
parish matters. Mr. Bran also 
remained behind, to have a few 
words with Gilbert. The lawyer 
was about to call him aside, when 
Mrs. Doomsley beckoned Mr. Bran 
into the recess of the bay window, 
and there held a whispered con- 
versation for some minutes. 

‘Not very usual now-a-days, my 
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dear madam,’ began Mr. Bran, when 
the lady had explained her wishes. 
‘An old-fashioned custom. We 
generally transact these matters at 
our offices; but of course if you 
wish it——’ 

‘I do wish it, my dear sir,’ inter- 
posed Mrs. Doomsley, folding her 
hands, and speaking with that im- 
pressive deliberation that distin- 
guished her speeches. ‘ It may be 
an old-fashioned custom, but I 
approve of old customs. When my 
dear mother’s father—the old squire 
of Birkwood—died, it was done 
then, and I wish it to be done now. 
I was a child at the time, but I well 
remember the solemnity of the 
occasion, and—and the good im- 
pressions it produced upon my 
infant mind.’ 

The lawyer looked somewhat in- 
creduious, but bowed and said no 
more. 

‘Mrs. Doomsley has requested me 
to read your grandfather’s will, Mr. 
Rugge,’ he said, going up to Gilbert, 
as he stood by the window. ‘ Would 
it not be better to defer it until 
to-morrow, think you? If you will 
all drive over to my office I will see 
you at any hour you like. I don’t 
know whether you are aware, but 
the—the will was made in 1820.’ 

Gilbert shook his head. 

‘I know nothing about it, Mr. 
Bran, but Mrs. Doomsley’s wishes 
had better be carried out. She 
talks of returning home to-morrow.’ 

‘I think Mrs. Doomsley has 
altered her mind,’ said Mr. Bran, 
in a significant way. But Gilbert 
did not notice it; he was engrossed 
by other thoughts, as he stood 
looking out on the church tower 
peering over the elm tops. 

He took so little notice indeed of 
what was going on about him that, 
when he turned round afew minutes 
later, he was surprised to find every 
one formally seated round the room, 
and Mr. Bran at the table in the 
centre, with his papers before him. 
Mrs. Doomsley sat in dignified state 
at the further end of the room, 
occupying the whole of a couch 
with her crapes. There was a 
grave Christian serenity upon her 
face that was edifying. She had 
brought in Gabrielle with her (she 
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would have liked to bring in Ship- 
man and all the servants, had 
propriety permitted it), and Mr. 
Doomsley and Dr. Mildway sat 
near at hand. Mrs. Doomsley had 
contrived to improvise a sort of 
family council out of the materials 
at hand. She coughed meekly, as 
a hint to Mr. Bran to begin. 

He did so. First stating that the 
will before him was the only one 
that after great search had been dis- 
covered in his office, where Mr. 
Hurst’s family papers had been 
always kept, he proceeded to read 
the document before him. It con- 
tained a great surprise for most 
persons present. Gilbert changed 
colour once during the reading, 
then turned very pale and remained 
so to the end. Mrs. Doomsley sat 
in a sort of supernatural calm. 
There was such an air of pious 
resignation on her face that one 
might have thought that it was her 
death-warrant that was being read, 
and that she was a martyr going 
to the stake in support of her prin- 
ciples. 

‘This is very remarkable, said 
Mr. Doomsley, when the lawyer 
had done, looking quite flustered, 
and rubbing up his hair with both 
hands, after his manner in moments 
of excitement in Thames-street, 
‘very remarkable.’ 

It was. The whole of Mr. Hurst’s 
fortune was left entirely and abso- 
lutely to his eldest daughter, Cla- 
rissa. The will was dated the very 
week in which Adelaide Hurst had 
eloped from school. There was no 
mention of her, or of Birkwood 
Hurst, the Rector’s spendthrift son. 
In his anger at the undutiful be- 
haviour of his two favourite children, 
Mr. Hurst had made a will, leaving 
everything he had to his eldest 
daughter, and that will had ‘never 
been rectified. Mrs. Doomsley had 
come into possession of a clear six 
thousand a year. 

‘ Remarkable is hardly the word, 
Theophilus, said the unexpected 
heiress, with her handkerchief to 
her eyes. ‘Mysterious—a mys- 
terious overruling, I would rather 
call it. The Lord’s purposes are 
wonderfully worked out. His hand 
is plain here,’ 
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‘I never was more surprised in 
all my life,’ repeated Mr. Doomsley 
with evident sincerity. He looked 
across at his nephew as he spoke. 

Gilbert sat very quietly. He was 
trying to realize what he had just 
heard. He got up after a few mo- 
ments, crossed the room to where 
Gabrielle sat, bent over her and 
kissed her. She looked up at him 
affectionately. 

‘Poor girl! An orphan and pen- 
niless!’ he thought within himself. 

But his compassion at that mo- 
ment was quite thrown away. Ga- 
brielle had not understood a word 
of the whole matter. The legal 
phraseology had confused her at 
starting, and her attention had 
slipped off into other tracks. She 
knew not that they were both with- 
out a shilling in the world. 

‘Theophilus, will you give me 
your arm,’ said Mrs. Doomsley, 
rising with a sort of saintly calm 
upon her. ‘It will be .better to 
retire for a time. There will be 
many duties devolve upon us, and 
we shall want strength—strength. 
Dr. Mildway, you can understand 
our feelings. May I ask your 
prayers? Theophilus and I will 
feel our responsibilities as we ought, 
I trust. Gabrielle, my love, will 
you come to my room in half an 
hour. I think I never felt snch 
a sense of an overruling Provi- 
dence!’ 

It was quite true. Mrs. Doomsley 
did feel this to bea sort of divine 
interposition in favour of herself 
and children. Her remark (as she 
quitted the room) to the effect that 
‘The Lord cared for his own; He 
did not forget his people, was 
uttered in perfect good faith, and 
without a suspicion that there was 
anything like profanity in the 
speech. Her prayers that night, 
that this wealth that had come to 
her might be turned to good, were 
genuine. 

‘ Will you be good enough to step 
into the next room with me, Mr. 
Bran?’ said Gilbert to the lawyer, 
when the door had closed upon Mrs. 
Doomsley. 

‘I think I understand that the 
will gives everything to my aunt,’ 
said Gilbert, when they were alone. 
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‘Everything, Mr. Rugge,’ replied 
the lawyer gravely. 

‘There are no legacies, no other 
bequests of any kind?’ 

‘None.’ 

‘And the settlements you were 
drawing up? The property that 
my grandfather was about to 
make over to me—that also > He 
stopped. ‘ Were the deeds signed?” 

‘They were not, Mr. Rugge. I 
deeply regret to say, they were not. 
Had your grandfather lived two 
days longer they would have been. 
T had an appointment with him to 
complete the business on Satur- 
day.’ 

Mr. Bran looked really distressed. 
Gilbert heard it without any out- 
ward show of emotion. 

‘But I must tell you,’ continued 
the lawyer, ‘that the will of 1820 
cannot be regarded as an expression 
of Mr. Hurst’s wishes or intentions. 
On his desk a letter was found, ad- 
dressed to myself, in which he de- 
sires me to come over on Saturday 
to take instructions for a new will. 
It was a thing I had urged upon 
him scores of times; but with that 
fatal procrastination in these mat- 
ters we so frequently see in our pro- 
fession, your grandfather always put 
off taking the necessary steps.’ 

Gilbert was silent. 

‘I need not tell you, my dear sir,’ 
resumed Mr. Bran, uneasily, ‘ that 
L truly deplore the consequences, 
both as affecting yourself and Miss 
Hurst.’ 

‘Thank you, Mr. Bran.’ 

Gilbert shook the hand that was 
offered him, and then turned away 
and left the room. 

Two hours later he was sitting 
with Gabrielle under the shade of 
the beech-tree, near the carp pond. 

‘Yes, Gabrielle, beggars—neither 
more nor less. We are without a 
shilling of our own in the world. 
The events of the last week seem 
to have taken from me the faculty 
of surprise, or I should be stunned 
at this, I suppose.’ 

He sat upon the grass, with his 
knees bent and his chin resting on 
the palms of his hands, regarding 
the water on which a few brown 
leaves lay, fallen from the trees 
overhead, Gabriclle looked very 
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pale, clad in her deep mourning, 
and at this moment, very unhappy. 

‘I don’t see very far into the 
future before me as yet; but one or 
two things are clear, continued 
Gilbert, after a time. ‘I must get 
in all my bills, know what I owe, 
and sell all the traps in Green- 
street. I must make a clean sweep 
of it, and start afresh in the world.’ 

Gabrielle still said nothing. She 
felt more overcome by this news 
even than her cousin. 

‘A few days ago all this would 
have been a terrible shock to me 
—almost insupportable,’ went on 
Gilbert, still looking at the water 
in the same way; ‘but I feel, Ga- 
brielle, as though nothing would 
ever surprise me again, or much 
affect me. I suppose I shall feel 
it more when the actual contact 
with facts comes. As yet, I hardly 
know—— 

He paused, and fell off into the 
brooding mood that had come across 
him so often within the last few 
days. A shade settled on his face 
deeper than that thrown by the 
overhanging beech-boughs. 

‘It was never his intention to 
leave us thus, said Gabrielle, in a 
low voice. ‘ We have that comfort, 
at least, Gilbert. And—and my aunt 
is, I think, a just woman, and she 
secs Gabrielle hesitated. 

‘What has she been saying to 
you, Gabrielle ? asked Gilbert. 

‘That I shall always have a home 
with her, and that—that she has 
no doubt Mr. Doomsley will——. 
I am sure she means well, Gilbert, 
though she does not express it 
nicely, broke off Gabrielle, in an 
anxious extenuatory tone. 

‘That Mr. Doomsley will ——? 
repeated Gilbert. 

‘Will find something for you 
amongst his City friends, and be 
ready to give you a helping hand.’ 

‘ Mrs. Doomsley is most generous,’ 
said Gilbert. ‘She regards this be- 
quest as special evidence of a super- 
intending Providence—as a piece of 
retributive justice, indeed. She has 
said as much herself. You must 
build up no hopes in that quarter, 
Gabrielle. But you have me to 
look to and trust in, whatever 
comes!’ 
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He said it in good faith enough, 
forgetting, for the moment, his 
powerlessness to help. His situa- 
tion was too novel and unexpected 
to be realized at once. He spoke 
and felt as though he were still the 
Rector’s heir. 

‘TI know that, Gilbert,’ murmured 
Gabrielle, putting her hand into the 
one outstretched to her. ‘ Nothing 
will alter us to each other, I know 
that.’ And a great tear rolled down 
her cheek. 

They sat until the sun sank be- 
hind the elms, trying to extract 
what consolation they could from 
their position: but as yet feeling 
almost overwhelmed by it, and un- 
able to look the future very steadily 
in the face. 

‘ And now I will go and write my 
letters,’ said Gilbert, when they re- 
turned to the house. ‘Keep up 
your heart, Gabrielle.’ 

The necessity of comforting and 
sustaining each other was the only 
alleviation, but a very sensible one, 
of their present position. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
ANSWERED. 


He did not say what letters he was 
going to write, but Gabrielle knew 
well enough. She had scarcely 
dared to make any allusion to Miss 
Harlixstowe; she could see he 
shrank from the topic. Her heart 
already misgave her on this point. 

‘ But if it makes any difference in 
her, murmured Gabrielle to herself, 
with an indignant tightening of her 
little hand, ‘ I shall think her-—~’ 

But it matters not what Gabrielle 
would think of Miss Harlixstowe. 
The two women stood far as the poles 
apart—creatures of dfferent spheres. 
It were scarcely fair to bring 
Gabrielle’s standard to bear here. 

In the quiet of his own room, 
Gilbert set himself to the task 
before him. He wrote first to Mr. 
Harlixstowe, explaining his position, 
and relating all that had occurred 
within the last week—as simply 
and concisely as possible. The facts 
needed no comment—admitted none. 
He only asked Mr. Harlixstowe to 
believe that he was utterly ignorant 
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of all that had come to light since 
they last met—which justice he was 
sure he would do him. As for the 
fortune of which he found himself 
deprived, no assurances were re- 
quired on that score. Mr. Harlix- 
stowe knew his grandfather's inten- 
tions as well as himself. He added 
that he was writing to Miss Harlix- 
stowe by the same post. 

That letter cost him some trouble 
to indite. He sat over it until the 
summer evening had darkened into 
night, and the moon shone out over 
the Rectory garden. He wrote it with 
eyes that more than once were 
blinded with hot tears. He told 
Miss Harlixstowe of this last crisis 
in his fortunes, and how he was 
without a shilling that he could call 
his own. 

He made no allusions to his own 
misery, but kept to the main object 
of his letter, which was to free her 
from her engagement. As a mere 
matter of honour he felt bound to 
do that. But when he had done it 
—when he had calmly stated that 
he renounced all claim upon her, 
and considered that the new cir- 
cumstances of his life annulled their 
engagement—he added a few burn- 
ing words, in which he _ broke 
through all formalities, and his 
heart spoke out for itself. He told 
her that if she still loved him—still 
held up a finger—breathed one 
word to recall him, he would marry 
her though all the world sneered 
and called him mercenary. He 
could bear even that were her love 
still his. It was very brief, but the 
longest of letters could not have 
better revealed the heart that spoke 
through it. 

What effect this last discovery 
would have upon her he loved, he 
knew not. It was a subject on 
which he would not allow himself to 
speculate, 

But its effects in other quarters 
were soon seen. <A few posts later 
brought a budget of letters from 
Town, addressed to ‘ Gilbert Rugge, 
Esq.,’ containing a shoal of trades- 
men’s accounts, with polite re- 
quests for the early settlement of 
the same. ‘There was an epistle 


amongst them which conveyed to 
Gilbert a better idea of the changed 
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position in which he stood towards 
a certain class of people than any 
other experience could have done. 1t 
was written on a sheet of superfine 
Bath post, in the following terms :— 


‘ James Bateson presents his duty 
to Mr. Rugge, and respeckfully in- 
forms him that under the painful 
succumstances which he need not 
allude to, he should wish to give 
notice to quit Mr. R.’s service at 
the earliest convenience. Wages 
not being so much an objeck as 
character, which J. B. has always 
preserved in families of distinction, 
he would prefer to sacrifice a 
month’s wages to remainin where 
his position is so comperomisin as 
at present. If the person left in 
charge would only keep ¢o his place, 
for it is not in reason that an in- 
dividual can be both servant and 
master at once; and if when boots 
was taken off at night they was not 
found cleaned and polished by a 
person’s own hands the next morn- 
ing, J. Bateson might try to remain 
his month to oblige Mr. R.; but 
seein that such his not the case, and 
that all appearances of perpriety is 
continuously outraged, J. B. thinks 
it better to leave at the earliest, and 
will thank for his balance of ac- 
count, namely, thirteen pound 
seven and six, which Mr. R. will 
find correct, with due allowance for 
the month unexpirated. 

‘ Green-street, Toosday evening,’ 


Gilbert smiled, but sadly, as he 
came to the end of this effusion. 
He knew well enough what it 
meant. 

‘Very well, Mr. Bateson. We 
won't do further violence to your 
feelings,’ he remarked. ‘You shall 
be spared these outrages of your 
sense of “ perpriety.”’ 

But these matters were obliged to 
stand over till his return to Town. 
He was waiting for Miss Harlix- 
stowe’s reply before he took any 
further steps. It came after four 
days. 

When he saw the well-known 
crest with which the letter was 
sealed, his heart beat violently. 
He had told himself he was pre- 
pared—stoically prepared—for any 
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answer she might return him; but 
his agitation disproved it. He took 
up the letter, and went off into the 
garden. He could not read it in 
Mrs. Doomsley’s presence. 

When he was alone and out of 
sight of the house, he broke the seal. 
There was a short note from Mr. 
Harlixstowe, enclosing a letter from 
his daughter. The father wrote 
briefly as possible. 

‘The recent disclosures had been 
a great shock to him. He ex- 
onerated Mr. Rugge from any 
knowledge of the circumstances 
that had come to light. Great blame 
was due; but Mr. Rugge appeared 
to be guiltless of complicity in the 
deception that had been practised. 
He had not read his daughter’s 
letter, but he knew its nature, and 
entirely concurred in the view she 
took—indeed, the case admitted but 
of one view. He was, with all the 
sympathy and regret the position 
could not but excite, very truly, 
Mr. Rugge’s,—Francis Davenport 
Harlixstowe.’ 

The other letter Gilbert perused 
more slowly. Each word impressed 
itself ineffaceably on his mind as he 
read. 


‘In undertaking a reply to your 
letter I feel keenly enough the dif- 
ficulties of my task,’ wrote Miss Har- 
lixstowe. ‘I have well considered 
what Iam about to write ere I begin. 
Ihave spent many hours in trying to 
find out whether the decision I have 
arrived at is a final one, and such as 
I shall approve to myself hereafter 
—not the effect of any hasty judg- 
ment or ill-considered feelings. I 
believe, indeed I know, that it is 
the result of long reflection, of an 
accurate appreciation of our posi- 
tion, and, at least, of some true 
knowledge of myself. 

‘Yes, I have often told you that 
you did not know me asI am. You 
have put me on a pedestal above 
other women and there worshipped 
me—seen in me your own ideal of 
the sex, but not the actual being I 
am. I was not ready to give the 
reply you looked for that night; I 
am not ready now to utter the word 
you seek—the word that would 
recall you to me. Think of me as 
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you will, I must with draw my con- 
sent to be your wife. I attempt no 
disguise, but tell you honestly that 
I am not prepared to meet and 
endure the future that would lie 
before me. I have asked my heart 
a hundred times whether it were 
possible, but I find no answer ready, 
and I know that the answer should 
not want seeking. You will tell me 
I am sordid, heartless, miserable 
(1 sometimes feel myself all that) ; 
but I am what nature and education 
have made me. You will say, “ Did 
she love me she would rejoice to 
share her wealth with me now. She 
has enough to put aside all fears for 
the future, even though she married 
me penniless as I am.” You will 
utter a thousand reproaches—some 
deserved, others undeserved: but 
in your anger, as before in your 
love, you will not know me. You 
will not understand that I am a 
woman as a thousand others, with 
some little capacity of love, some 
struggling after and appreciation of 
higher things; but with a larger 
capacity of ambition, pride, self- 
esteem—(what is it? I know not)— 
with a higher appreciation of rent- 
rolls, titles, honours. You will not 
understand that it cost me a pang 
to sever myself from you—that, in 
spite of the look you saw in my face 
that night and blamed, I have truly 
cared ‘for you—that I applauded 
your conduct in my heart for making 
that public avowal as you did, 
though I am not ready to accept 
the consequences of it. You will 
not think the contradiction all this 
involves is possible, but it is very 
possible. 

‘I am no heroine, capable of great 
sacrifices or self-devotion; I am 
simply a worldly woman, much in 
awe of the world’s opinion, hating 
it and yet courting it—with half 
the sense to see its worthlessness, 
but without any of the goodness 
that would make me indifferent to 
it. I have a different standard to 
your cousin Gabrielle in all things ; 
but what I am, I tell you the circum- 
stances of my life have made me. 
I cannot unmake myself. A life of 
obscurity would be unbearable to 
me; a name to which shame or 
ridicule was attached would be 
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hateful. The good you see or think 
you see in me now would fade, or 
change to something very like bad- 
ness. I tell you you have never 
known me. I am trying to open 
your eyes. 

‘But I am at least honest. I put 
the responsibility of answering you 
upon no one but myself. Do not 
think I am influenced or overruled 
by my father or friends. This letter 
speaks my own mind—my own 
calm and well-reflected decision. 
Do not for one moment indulge a 
hope that I can change it. Between 
us all must end here. 

‘But I shall not cease to believe 
you generous and high-minded. I 
shall ever regret that you have 
known me. I shall always desire 
your happiness, and think you 
worthy of a better woman for your 
wife than you would have found 
in me. 

‘ Eprra HARLIXsTOWE,’ 


If written with the intention of 
abasing herself in her lover’s eyes 
and alienating him, Edith Harlix- 
stowe’s letter had scarcely attained 
itsend. A spasm clutched his throat 
once or twice as he read; and then, 
when he came to the end, he threw 
himself down on the ground be- 
neath the beech-tree, and wept with 
his head lying on the grass. 

Ay, he loved her still. The first 
feeling was one of deep and pas- 
sionate regret. But ere long came 
a rush of bitter thoughts. ‘ This 
last news then had decided her. 
The little remnant of love she had 
ever felt for him had left her when 
she knew he was penniless. That, 
then, had turned the scale. It was 
sordid and miserable—this heart of 
hers, after all—unworthy of a man’s 
love.’ He drew the letter to him 
again, and read it once more. He 
could see that it was final—that it 
left no hope. She could bear no- 
thing for him—make no sacrifice of 
her pride—not step one inch from 
her position. It was as she said, 
‘ All was ended between them.’ 

& He lay there some half-hour or 
more, with the letter open before 
him on the grass. 

Then he got up, tore the paper 
into a thousand tiny fragments, and 
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scattered them on the surface of the 
pond. His face had changed so in 
that half-hour that the old frank 
open look which had once shone 
there had gone, never to return. 

He went back to the house, and 
announced that he was going up to 
London by that night’s mail. 


‘Is it quite final, Gilbert? Is 
there no hope held out?’ asked 
Gabrielle, in a low voice, as they 
stood together in the dining-room, 
the half-hour before his departure. 

‘None. She at least has that 
mercy—to encourage no further de- 
lusions. We have met for the last 
time. You may tell Mrs. Doomsley 
of this as soon asI am out of the 
house.’ 

* Oh, Gilbert !’ 

Gabrielle looked up into her 
cousin’s face, and her heart ached 
at what she beheld there. 

‘I am going back to town, to 
settle my affairs there, he said, 
hurriedly. ‘There is plenty to be 
done. I have left—left my father ’— 
he could not yet pronounce that 
name without a sudden change of 
voice,—‘ at my rooms in Green- 
street.’ 

‘What shall you do, Gilbert ? 
asked Gabrielle, anxiously. 

‘ First ascertain how I stand with 
the world in money matters. I shall 
be closely engaged for some days; 
but you must write tome, Gabrielle, 
and tell me everything that trans- 
pires here. I have small powers or 
authorities in this house,’ he con- 
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tinued, with a bitter smile, ‘ but 
such as they are I intrust them to 
you. Don’t let old Hector be sold 
or given away; take him with you 
to Blackheath.’ 

She listened to all he had to say 
about his dogs, his books, and other 
property, with her grave, patient air, 
and bravely kept back her tears 
until he had gone. 

There was something selfish per- 
haps in the way in which he viewed 
things, chiefly as affecting himself, 
and almost forgot his cousin’s posi- 
tion in his engrossment with his 
own; but he had always stood first 
and foremost with his own family, 
and he was unconscious of his 
egotism. 

When she had seen him depart 
from his old home, with a carpet- 
bag and a walking-stick in hand (he 
would not allow the carriage to be 
got out, but insisted on walking 
over to Gareham, declaring it would 
do him good), Gabrielle hastened to 
her room, and there wept long and 
bitterly. 

She knew he had gone away on 
foot in a spirit of proud independ- 
ence, and because he could not 
endure to lay himself under obliga- 
tion to Mrs. Doomsley, even in this 
matter. She knew he carried with 
him a sorrow that would crush him 
for many a day to come. She knew 
that poverty would gall and chafe 
him in a thousand ways. And her 
heart drew sad auguries enough 
for the future that she saw was 
coming. 


TORQ 
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ENGLAND'S FUTURE ATTITUDE TOWARDS EUROPE AND 
TOWARDS THE WORLD. 


T the close of a paper on Con- 

stitutional Statesmanship which 
appeared in the last number of The 
National Review, the doctrine was 
laid down, from which probably no 
one will dissent, that it is incumbent 
upon all who, either by action or 
advice, aspire to take a leading 
share in public life, to determine 
clearly and definitely in their own 
minds what ought to be the future 
course and goal of Great Britain in 
relation, first, to her domestic insti- 
tutions, and, secondly, to her external 
policy ;—that, having once settled 
this question as to the direction in 
which the vessel of the State should 
steer, all their efforts, legislative 
and administrative, should tend to 
make her course as steady, con- 
sistent, and direct as_ shifting 
winds, disturbing currents, and in- 
tervening obstacles will allow ;— 
that all politicians are bound to 
have a rational and feasible ideal in 
their minds of what they would 
wish England’s future to be, and to 
work with unfaltering and con- 
verging purpose towards the realisa- 
tion of that ideal. 

More especially was it urged— 
putting aside for the moment all in- 
ternal and home questions of policy 
—that it was incumbent upon all 
public men to form a clear convic- 
tion and a resolute intention on this 
cardinal point:—‘Is Great Britain 
henceforth, as heretofore, to assert 
her old. position as a first-rate influ- 
ential European power, who must 
have a voice, and use it, in every 
European controversy; must, as of 
yore, never be silent, and never 
speak without enforcing respect for 
what she says? Or is she to admit 
frankly, spontaneously, and unre- 
piningly, that recent changes in 
naval and military art, recent poli- 
tical events, and gradual modifica- 
tions in her national conceptions of 
what is wise and obligatory, have 
materially altered her relative posi- 
tion and its incumbent claims, and 
that she is by no means disposed 
either to deplore or to resist the 
change;—that she has duties and 
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demands elsewhere, as well as new 
ideas at home, that disincline if 
they do not incapacitate her from 
keeping up such a military force as 
alone would enable her to take a 
constant and supererogatory part 
in continental quarrels ;—that, hold- 
ing it inconsistent with her dignity 
to meddle in them by counsel and 
homily alone, she is resolved hence- 
forth to abandon both the preten- 
sion and the wish to restrain all the 
wicked, to defend all the feeble, or 
to guide all the foolish; satisfied 
that by such a course she will 
most surely secure peace for herself, 
and perhaps also be best able in 
great emergencies to prevent the 
perpetration of great wrongs? 

That this grave question should 
be decided by each man for himself, 
and by the nation for itself, is ob- 
viously not only important, but of 
the most imperious necessity; but 
if we said that the decision was an 
easy one, or the case a clear one, we 
should show a very inadequate con- 
ception of the various material in- 
terests and moral considerations 
immediately or indirectly involved. 
A more difficult problem, and at 
the same time a more urgent one, 
has seldom pressed upon a states- 
man’s mind. It admits of neither 
delay nor dogmatism: the first may 
be dangerous—for events hurry on 
and questions press for answers, 
while we are digging for a principle 
and groping for a formula;—the 
second would misbecome even the 
most experienced statesman and the 
profoundest thinker; for the ques- 
tions at stake arise precisely out of 
those altered aspects of affairs which 
bewilder and defy experience, and 
involve considerations rather of pro- 
bable consequences and necessary 
compromises than of positive rights 
or indisputable obligations. But 
the determination of the principle 
on which our future policy is to be 
based, though difficult, is all the 
more imperative. It concerns our 
dignity as well as our peace that we 
should bring our attitude into har- 
mony. with our action; that we 
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should speak strongly only where 
we mean to act decidedly; that we 
should encourage only where we 
are prepared to aid; that we should 
lecture and dictate and direct only 
where we have made up our mind 
to act the patron as well as the 
pedagogue. At present, as regards 
our Foreign Office, the ideas and 
traditions of the past are singularly 
at variance with the notions and 
powers of the present. We blend 
in most confusing inconsistency 
the sentiments and language which 
were suitable and becoming, and 
which were ina manner forced upon 
us, when we stood forth as the libe- 
rators of Europe, the conquerors of 
the great Emperor and Captain of 
the age, the encouragers and sub- 
sidisers of all other states through 
their crises of despondency and 
destitution,—with the utterly con- 
flicting doctrines and feelings of a 
generation to whom all these things 
are become history, and a history to 
which we-do not look back with 
unmingled reverence or _ pride. 
We retain the inveterate habits of 
remonstrance, of warning, of unin- 
vited teaching, of almost imperti- 
nent criticism, which sat not unbe- 
comingly upon a nation that was 
always ready to go to war and 
seldom went to war in vain, when 
we have grown to be a nation hating 
war as an evil only second to spo- 
liation or dishonour, and dreading it 
as a monstrous extravagance, a pro- 
bable folly, and an incalculable risk 
—a nation coveting no territory, 
shrinking from all aggression, and 
anxious only for honest leisure and 
repose. No doubt this is a case of 
national rather than of individual in- 
consistency ; it belongs to a people 
whose political ideas are in a state of 
transition and imperfect fusion ; it 
arises from the fact that old men 
reign at the Foreign Office while 
young men sway the popular feel- 
ing,—that men of one generation 
and of one up-bringing sit at the 
helm and direct the details of navi- 
gation, while the men of another 
generation, and a widely different 
training, constitute the crew and 
the younger officers, and determine 
the port which the vessel is to make. 
Tt is not easy to steer a steady and 
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persistent course, or one which shall 
be intelligible to foreign powers, 
when despatches, full, it may be, of 
menace, of promise, of encourage- 
ment, or even of positive engage- 
ments, are written in the silence 
and secresy of Downing-street by 
Earl Russell, or Lord Palmerston, 
or Lord Derby, or Lord Malmesbury, 
and not till six months afterwards, 
perhaps, are laid before a House of 
Commons in which Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Cobden and the metropolitan 
members and the representatives of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire have a 
weighty and sometimes a preponde- 
rating voice,—and before a public 
over which that school of politicians 
hold a still more indisputable sway. 
The Cabinet determines what shall be 
said: Parliament and the Press de- 
termine what shall be done; and not 
until the Nation has distinctly and 
finally resolved upon the foundations 
of its policy, will such a harmony 
be re-established between the seve- 
ral elements of our complex govern- 
ment, that the ministers, knowing 
precisely what the country will 
sanction, will know themselves pre- 
cisely what it will be safe and wise 
to say. But, however clear and 
natural may be to ourselves the 
explanation of our inconsistency 
and vacillations, the mischief done 
and the impression made abroad are 
equally unfortunate:—all parties 
are perplexed; the strong are irri- 
tated; the weak are disappointed 
and disgusted. It may be too much 
to say that we are beginning to be 
despised; but we were never much 
loved, and now we are assuredly 
less feared and less trusted than we 
were: we have lost much respect in 
the eyes of others, and some also in 
our own; and, though the result is 
explainable enough, we can scarcely 
complain of it as unjust. Itis clear 
that we must come to an under- 
standing with ourselves, and know 
in future what we are prepared to 
say and do. 

Now, we well understand what it 
is to abdicate a high position,—how 
much of noble and honourable 
pride, and how much of human 
weakness also, must be mortified 
thereby. For a long period we had 
paramount influence in Europe, and 
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on the whole we used that influence 
conscientiously and beneficently :— 
at least we intended so to use it. 
England was a protector to be 
appealed to by the weak, a power 
to be deprecated and dreaded by 
the strong,—a sworn foe to all high- 
handed oppression aad wrong-doing, 
—except such as she herself might 
perpetrate under some effectual dis- 
guise which hid its nature even 
from her own sight. She almost 
always threw her influence, and 
sometimes her sword, into the scale 
of people who were struggling for 
political and civil freedom; by ex- 
ample, by representations, by advice, 
by remonstrance, she laboured to 
multiply the number of constitution- 
ally governed states in Europe; and 
partly owing to her aid and partly to 
the general progress of enlighten- 
ment and popular power, there istnow 
not a single state in Europe (except 
Russia and Turkey) without a par- 
liament exercising greater or less 
control over the government. In 
her proceedings in reference to this 
head, England may often have been 
pedantic and doctrinaire, and some- 
times far from judicious; but on 
the whole her mission was a great 
one; she believed in it, and she 
pursued it with zeal and disin- 
terestedness. Sometimes, as in the 
case of Greece, we may some of us 
think she did too much ; sometimes, 
as in the case of Italy and Hungary, 
Wwe may some of us think she did 
too little. In the case of Denmark, 
Wwe may perhaps be of opinion that 
she did both too little and too much. 
But in the main, so far as she did 
act, she was honest and consistent. 
Unfortunately, however, this mis- 
sion of encouraging and multiply- 
ing free states was not the only 
Kuropean one she deemed herself 
called upon to follow. She thought 
it incumbent upon her to look after 
the Balance of Power, to adjust the 
relative influence of other states, to 
provide for future contingencies 
and accidents of succession, and to 
enter into alliances and engage- 
ments with other European poten- 
tates for these indefinite and ques- 
tionable purposes. And herein we 
now see, reading the past by our 
present light, that she was unwise; 
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her influence was by no means 
always good, and was sometimes 
ineffectual; the gain was rarely 
equal to the cost; the complica- 
tions that ensued were often ex- 
ceedingly embarrassing; and on the 
whole the game was one which 
required profounder statesmanship 
than hers—probably more prophetic 
vision than is given to any states- 
man—to play with profit. In re- 
tiring from the post of especial or 
joint European arbitress, therefore, 
we think she will do well and 
wisely; because one of her func- 
tions was an undesirable one, and 
the other is well nigh performed,— 
and for yet another reason in the 
background. 

First. Our special work in Europe 
—that, as to the wisdom, the bene- 
ficence, and the duty of which 
(whatever may be our private 
opinion) it is idle to argue with 
Englishmen—is nearly done,—gquite, 
perhaps, so far as we could act in 
it with efficacy. As we just now 
observed, nearly every nation in 
Europe now has a parliament and a 
constitution—and one of its own 
choosing ;—not always like ours, 
not always such as we should re- 
commend, not always equally in- 
fluential or eflicient,—but still such 
as suits itself, such at least as itself 
accepts and endures, and such 
assuredly as we should never be 
guilty of the impertinence of pre- 
suming to attempt to change. Every 
nation has, in a manner, after our 
example, taken its affairs into its 
own hands. Italy has a parliament 
as free, as omnipotent, and almost 
as sensible as our own. Switzer- 
land has a constitution only too 
preposterously popular. Spain and 
Portugal, under decided constitu- 
tional forms, are gradually working 
their own way to really free and 
popular governments. Austria has 
at last a Reichsrath that appears 
likely, and fit, to reorganize the 
empire on an entirely new and sub- 
stantially free system :—at all events 
she has got her tools, and must now 
use them for herself. Prussia has 
Chambers, turbulent enough in all 
conscience, and miay be constitu- 
tionally free if she wishes and de- 
serves it. Holland and Belgium 
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are as popularly and legitimately 
governed as Great Britain. France 
has universal suffrage; and though 
she has used it in a fashion that 
rather startled us at first, we cannot 
deny that she appears to know what 
she meant, and to have got what 
she wanted. Russia is still a des- 
potism; and most assuredly it is 
not for us to make her otherwise. 
But there are some indications, just 
visible above the horizon, that even 
Russia will some day follow in the 
wake of other European states. 
And as for Turkey, even England 
would be scarcely insane or doc- 
trinaire enough to give her a con- 
stitution such as that with which 
thirty years ago we cursed and 
saddled Greece. 

As to our other understood, 
though rarely acknowledged mis- 
sion in the Past—that of encou- 
raging and assisting peoples to 
arise and conquer freedom from 
oppressive rulers—this we have 
long since abandoned and loudly 
disavowed. We still occasionally 


remonstrate with the stupider and 
feebler despots, as with the Pope 


now and with Bomba and others a 
few years ago, and warn them that 
their silly oppressions and barbari- 
ties must end in popular risings, 
and that then we shall afford them 
neither help nor sympathy. But 
beyond this we now never go. 
Non-intervention in the internal 
affairs of other nations is now our 
published and enshrined, and, we 
apprehend, our irrevocable policy,— 
a policy to which we have more 
than once signalised our rigid ad- 
herence, in defiance of the strongest 
inducements that could be held 
out both to our higher and our 
meaner nature. Having seen Hun- 
gary crushed without aid and with- 
out remonstrance, and crushed not 
by her own but by a foreign despot; 
having done nothing but withdraw 
our ambassador from Naples ; 
having protested against Garibaldi’s 
Sicilian expedition, and only encou- 
raged the interposition of Piedmont 
at the eleventh hour at Gaeta; 
having, as a government though not 
as a people, thrown cold water on 


the cherished popular scheme of 


Ttalian unity; and lastly, having 
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distinctly refused to interfere on 
behalf of Poland, and discouraged, 
if we did not actually prevent the 
interference of France, and sub- 
mitted with the best grace we could 
to the snub which the tone and 
language of our Foreign Secretary 
drew upon us:—having thus acted 
and thus abstained, we may be fairly 
said to have given hostages for our 
principle, and to have won our 
spurs in this new battle-field of 
masterly inaction. 

Our third fancied mission—our 
mission of ‘long ago’—the pur- 
pose for which, according to Lord 
Russell in his recent publication, 
we ought still to coyuette with inter- 
vention in the affairs of continental 
Europe—may still be under an obli- 
gation to interfere, at all events with 
protocolsand words—viz., the protec- 
tion of the weak against the aggres- 
sions of the strong, we may be con- 
sidered to have finally surrendered 
in the case of Denmark. It would 
be useless, therefore, to discuss 
whether, as a rule and as a prin- 
ciple, we ought still to adhere to 
this last and noblest fragment of 
our European obligation. It is not 
likely that a stronger call for pro- 
tective interference will ever again 
arise. There was no doubt some 
ground for the original action of the 
two great German Powers: there 
was none for the ultimate. invasion 
and annexation. It was an instance 
of as high-handed and vuigar a 
spoliation as any of Napoleon’s; 
and as such our government re- 
garded and represented it. The 
pretext, though not wholly unjust, 
was utterly inadequate to the con- 
clusions it was made to cover. The 
State attacked was small, feeble, and 
inoffensive. The attacking Powers 
were overwhelmingly superior in 
wealth, in numbers, and in force. 
The territory was greatly coveted 
by one of the Powers, and a strong 
pressure of national passion and 
ambition was brought to bear upon 
the other. The invasion and an- 
nexation were in direct and insolent 
defiance of a recent treaty inaugu- 
rated by Great Britain. We all but 
promised material assistance to the 
Danes in distinct terms. We cer- 
tainly led them to believe that such 
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assistance would be granted. At 
one period, there is not the slightest 
doubt that our Government in- 
tended and desired to afford it. 
We by no means wish to argue that 
we ought to have gone to war in 
aid of Denmark. We think that on 
the whole the country was right in 
refusing to take an active part in a 
controversy of such singular com- 
plication and such doubtful issue. 
But assuredly we ought to have 
taken an active part, or none at all. 
And assuredly, also, having shrunk 
from armed intervention in this 
case, it will be difficult, on the score 
of our alleged protectorate of weaker 
states, to intervene on any subse- 
quent occasion. The only grounds 
on which we can be supposed to be 
under an obligation to interfere in 
European quarrels and complica- 
tions, where our own direct inte- 
rests are not concerned, may then 
be held to be swept away, partly be- 
cause our functions have been suc- 
cessfully completed and discharged, 
and partly because they have been 
deliberately abdicated, and can 
scarcely be resumed at our caprice. 

We question, therefore, whether 
our interposition in Continental 
affairs is any longer needed. We 
question also whether, if needed, it 
could be rendered with effect. The 
Continental Powers may usually be 
trusted to keep each other in order. 
If not we cannot do the work for 
them. There are four great Euro- 
pean Military Powers; and Italy 
promises one day to be a fifth. 
They are not ill-matched: France 
no doubt predominates; but it may 
be assumed that any two united 
would be an overmatch for any 
single one. They are all jealous of 
each other, and have special and 
conflicting interests, or think they 
have. If one of them resolves to 
oppress and despoil any of the 
smaller states, and the others do not 
say her nay, she will do it, whether 
we object or not. If the others 
desire to prevent her, they will be 
able to do so without our aid. 
Denmark was a case in point. Mili- 
tary interference was necessary to 
save her, and we could not interfere 
mnilitarily without the assistance of 
a Continental Power. If France 
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would have joined us, Denmark 
would have been saved. But if 
France had been disposed to act, she 
might have saved Denmark herself. 
We did not interpose to create Italy : 
it may be assumed, we fear, that we 
should not interpose to save her, if 
Austria were to assail and over- 
power her. But France probably 
would throw her egis over, and 
that sgis would be effectual and 
ample. If France did not interpose, 
we could not. Take two other pos- 
sible cases. Suppose Russia coveted 
and seized Sweden: probably France 
and Prussia would both forbid her. 
If they did, the prohibition would 
be decisive: if not, our prohibition 
would be of small avail and of infi- 
nite cost. Suppose France were to 
attempt the annexation of Belgium 
or Holland: would not Russia and 
Prussia at once negative the spoli- 
atory scheme? If they stood by 
inactive, drugged by bribes or terri- 
fied by menaces, neither of which is 
very probable, what could we alone 
do? It is certain that we are 
almost powerless for direct European 
action without the aid of one, at 
least, of the great military Powers 
of the Continent—this may be con- 
sidered a political axiom hencefor- 
ward: and cannot these military 
Powers do their own work without 
us? 

These arguments appear to us 
of great, even of preponderating, 
weight; but we must not lose sight 
of two obvious considerations which 
may be urged on the other side. 
The first is that, though single- 
handed we can do little or nothing 
to avert spoliation and wrong-doing 
on the Continent, or the undue and 
formidable aggrandisement of any 
of the great Powers, yet in alliance 
with others we may do much; and 
that it may often happen that the 
question of resistance to, or acqui- 
escence in such wrongs and perils 
will be decided by the prospect of 
aid from England. ‘Russia might 
allow France to absorb Belgium, 
and France allow Russia to take 
Sweden, because a costly and a 
doubtful war would be necessary to 
prevent it if Great Britain were 
inactive, whereas, if Great Britain 
were known to be ready to inter- 
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pose, the project would be aban- 
doned as too dangerous and ex- 
pensive. France—especially under 
another ruler—might be willing 
enough to do an ill-turn to Italy, or 
to let Austria do so, while both 
Powers would be restrained by the 
knowledge that England was pre- 
pared to stand by the menaced 
kingdom with all her strength. In 
a word, English intervention, or the 
prospect of it, might be a make- 
weight, and often a deciding one, 
on the side of right and independ- 
ence; and the mere chance of it, 
though we believe it to be more 
and more unlikely every year, may 
check the perpetration of much 
wrong. The argument, we admit 
at once, deserves the gravest con- 
sideration: such cases as_ those 
hinted at may arise; but can they 
prove more than this—that though 
non-intervention be our strict rule, 
it may in rare and singular emer- 
gencies be liable to occasional ex- 
ceptions? 

The second plea to which refer- 
ence has been made is this :—‘ How 
shall we fare,’ it is asked, ‘in our 
day of trouble and of danger, if by 
our selfish isolation we have for- 
feited all claim to amity or aid? If 
we have refused to aid a just 
struggle, or to oppose the consum- 
mation of a heinous wrong, who 
will sympathise with us when in- 
jured, or come to our rescue when 
assailed?’ There are three answers 
to this, none of them, perhaps, 
couched in any strain of noble senti- 
ment, but all of them sensible and 
weighty. The first is: Have we 
not as a fact incurred far more 
enmity than gratitude by our inter- 
ventions ? and shall we not always 
do so as a certainty? With the 
exception, perhaps, of Portugal and 
Belgium, and possibly of Turkey, is 
there a single nation on the Conti- 
nent that does not dislike us and 
resent our action, so far as they 
have any positive feeling in regard 
to us at all. The despotic Powers 
hate us for our known hostility to 
their high-handed and barbarous 
proceedings: oppressed nationalities 
are resentful against us, because 
while avowing sympathy we have 
withheld assistance. It is hard to 
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say whether, after the war of the 
Duchies, we were in worse odour 
with Prussia or with Denmark. 
Hungary has never forgiven our 
inaction in the crisis of her patriotic 
struggle, and Austria has never for- 
given us for wishing that Hungary 
and Venice could throw off her 
yoke. The Emperor of the French 
was deeply irritated because we 
crossed him in the matter of the 
Congress, and the Emperor of 
Russia, because, while we discou- 
raged France from interfering to 
save Poland, we lectured him on his 
Polish atrocities. Assuredly, hither- 
to no isolation or inaction from 
European controversies could well 
have earned for us such general and 
such bitter animosity as our unlucky 
and unceasing, though well-inten- 
tioned, meddling. 

But, again, are nations ever as- 
sisted in their dangers purely out 
of gratitude, or from recollection 
of bygone obligations? Are debts 
of that sort often repaid in kind? 
In our hour of peril we shall have 
aid from neighbours and allies be- 
cause, and only in as far as, it is not 
desirable for them that we should 
succumb or be too far enfeebled. 
They will help us, 7/ they help, be- 
sause they need us, not because 
they love us. It may well happen, 
indeed—and the reflection is worth 
deep consideration—that it will be 
vorth while for Europe to stand by 
Great Britain and preserve her in- 
dependence and position, if she be 
an active and eflicient member of 
their Areopagus, when it might not 
be so if she had become a mere in- 
different and outside spectator, as 
insular in her sympathies as in her 
situation. In the one case they 
might be anxious to keep her as an 
auxiliary: in the other they might 
have no interest except to share her 
spoils. But are these calculations 
that need enter into a practical con- 
sideration of our coming policy ? 

Thirdly, however, wise men will 
probably be of opinion that we shall 
better secure our safety, in case we 
should ever have to struggle for 
existence or for empire, by reserving 
our strength rather than by wasting 
it in anticipation in maintaining an 
influence which is costly, embarrass- 
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ing, and exhausting, and in securing 
allies who may fail us in the time 
of need. The millions and the men 
that we have squandered and may 
yet squander by meddling in purely 
Continental controversies, and what 
is called ‘asserting our position’ as 
a first-class European Power, if 
properly hoarded and properly ap- 
plied, would have gone far to render 
us invulnerable. If we did not scent 
danger so far ahead, and take such 
elaborate and costly, and often 
clumsy, precautions to forestal it, 
we should often be far more strong 
and ready to meet it when it comes. 

But after all, perhaps, the 
strongest plea in favour of with- 
drawing from our old habit of active 
and systematic interference in Euro- 
pean complications is to be found 
in the consideration that we are 
never sure of doing good. The only 
thing certain about these interven- 
tions is their cost and their blood- 
shed—their exhausting operaticns 
and their residual animosities: the 
success and the benefit are and have 
been nearly always problematic. If 
we look back with the tranquil 
sentiments and the reflected light 
which belong to history upon the 
earlier portion of the last seventy 
years, he must be a bold man who 
will pronounce with confidence that 
the world would have been worse off 
now had we let matters alone—that 
more wrong would have been done 
and more misery endured — that 
progress would have been more re- 
tarded or civilization further ad- 
vanced. And if we could estimate 
recent events with the same know- 
ledge and impartiality, our verdict 
as to the interventions of the last 
thirty years would probably be 
much the same. Our interference 
in the affairs of France in 1793, the 
commencement of twenty-two years 
of desolating warfare and accumu- 
lated debt, is now generally recog- 
nised to have been a mistake. We 
did not, as we fancied we easily and 
speedily should do, put down the 
insurgent nation: we only developed 
and concentrated its revolutionary 
energy. We did not, as we hoped, 
protect England by that war from 
the contagion of democratic theory 
and passion: the scenes and deeds 
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of 1794 and 1795 would have done 
that for us had we left their example 
to operate alone; but by the line 
we took we created in the heart of 
our own Parliament and people a 
party, almost anti-national, who, in 
their detestation of the minister 
who had involved us in the war, 
were goaded to espouse the cause, 
to endorse the doctrines, and to de- 
fend the excesses of the enemy. 
But for that fatal error of Mr. Pitt, 
and the passions it aroused, we 
might have had Parliamentary Re- 
form and all its issues forty years 
at least before we had. By that 
war, then, we neither did good nor 
gained glory; but we shed much 
blood, we squandered much treasure, 
we laid up many heavy burdens for 
the future. How was it with regard 
to the Napoleonic wars? Latterly 
no doubt it became almost a struggle 
for existence, when the Emperor 
had grown to hate us as his one 
irreconcilable and unvanquishable 
enemy; but suppose that we had 
accepted him, as the French ac- 
cepted him in 1799, as the legiti- 
mate, because the chosen sovereign 
of a great nation, and had confined 
ourselves strictly and avowedly to a 
policy of self-defence. Napoleon 
would scarcely then have attacked 
us voluntarily; for we should not 
have thwarted his military ambition, 
and he would have been too wise 
to bring upon himself an unneces- 
sary foe. Supposing then our op- 
position to have been withdrawn, 
would his career have been more 
triumphant, more iniquitous, more 
desolating than it was? Is it at all 
certain that it would even have 
been shorter? In spite of us he 
subjugated nearly the entire Conti- 
nent. In spite of us he defeated 
Russia, conquered Italy, absorbed 
a great part of Germany, annex- 
ed Belgium, twice utterly routed 
and prostrated both Austria and 
Prussia, placed members of his 
own family on the thrones of Hol- 
land, Naples, Westphalia, and Spain, 
—in a word, appropriated about 
half Europe, and made France in- 
comparably more powerful and for- 
midable than she had ever been 
before. Why did he fall at last? 
Not because English troops beat his 
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generals in the fields of the Penin- 
sula; not because English gold 
subsidised his enemies; but because 
his maddened, insatiable ambition, 
which we had striven to keep within 
bounds, at last overleapt the limits 
of sanity, and involved him in a 
struggle with the might of nature; 
because his incessant wars had ex- 
hausted both the life and the en- 
durance of his country; and because 
his oppressions and his outrages 
had aroused in all the lands he had 
trodden down that inextinguishable 
hatred which only waited for the 
turning point of fickle fortune to 
pay back the long debt of treasured 
vengeance. It was the Russian 
campaign, and not the Spanish war 
that decided Napoleon’s fate. Had 
he never attempted that frantic en- 
terprise he would not have been 
forced to meet the combined forces 
of the three military Continental 
Powers—if at all—with young and 
untrained recruits. The veteran 
army that perished in the snows of 
1812 would probably have con- 
tinued as before more than a match 
for any troops that could be brought 
against them; the allies of 1813 
would not have dared to rise against 
their conqueror; and Napoleon 
would have been able to turn his 
whole strength and his personal 
genius and presence to meet Wel- 
lington in Spain. Who can say 
with confidence that our army, with 
its miserable allies, would not then 
have been utterly overmatched, and 
that a dragging war or a com- 
promising peace would not have 
left the Emperor as secure as ever 
on his throne? What we contri- 
buted to his downfall—a contribu- 
tion which cost us nearly half our 
present debt—was that by our sub- 
sidies we helped the Continental 
Powers to continue and renew from 
time to time a contest which must 
have been exhausting, and that ata 
critical period we detained some of 
his best generals and most veteran 
troops at a distance from the scene 
where the life-and-death struggle 
was carried on. No doubt the 
battle of Leipsic might have had a 
different issue had the armies of 
Soult and Massena been on the field. 
But after the retreat from Russia, 
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whatever had been the immediate 
course of events, Napoleon was 
either doomed or crippled ; and but 
for that disaster it is very question- 
able if the utmost efforts of England 
could have done much to control or 
to dethrone him. 

Since the fall of Napoleon our 
continental interventions have been 
nearly all in the pacific direction; 
but which of them can we look back 
to with unmingled satisfaction? 
Are we proud of the morality, or 
confident in the beneficence of the 
Treaties of Vienna? We tore away 
Norway from Denmark in order 
to compensate Russia’s robbery of 
Finland. How far did that iniquity 
contribute to the ruin of Denmark, 
in spite of us, in 1864? We gave 
Lombardy and Venetia to Austria: 
to what extent, by that error or 
misdeed, did we not make ourselves 
responsible for the long miseries 
and oppressions which Italy suf- 
fered at the combined hands of the 
Hapsburgs and the Bourbons? We 
created Greece, and gave her an 
unfitting constitution and an im- 
becile king: have we had reason to 
be proud of our creation, or to call 
it good? We separated .Belgium 
from Holland, and guaranteed our 
work: is it not even now doubted 
by the shrewdest of our statesmen 
whether that severance was not a 
political blunder? And is there 
any doubt at all that that guarantee 
is pregnant with embarrassments 
for us in the future. Of our ignoble 
meddlings with the Polish and the 
Danish questions it is safest not to 
speak; but what shall we say as to 
‘the Eastern question?’ Has our 
action done good—real and perma- 
nent good—there? We,in common 
with most liberals and with many 
lovers of peace, thought in 1854 
that the case for intervention was a 
strong and clear one. The great 
body of the nation went heartily 
into the war. What do we think 
and say now? Are we as confident 
as we were that our decision was a 
right one, and that our interposition 
was practically beneficent? Have 
not grave misgivings beset us ever 
since, and are they not daily grow- 
ing stronger, whether in sober truth 
all our efforts to keep the Turkish 
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empire on its legs are not simply 
pouring water intoa sieve? Whether 
it is worth keeping alive? Whether 
it cun be kept alive? Looking to 
our antecedent action, to distinct or 
implied engagements, to our tradi- 
tional policy, to the preliminary 
steps we had been Jed to take, it is 
not easy to see how the war of 1854, 
could in 1854 have been avoided; 
but the question is, did we truly 
benefit Europe or truly save Turkey 
by that war? Is the saving of 
Turkey a benefit to Europe? We 
know what the Crimean War cost 
us: can we say as positively what 
it gained us? And if in a case like 
that, where our interests, our honour, 
and our traditions: were so closely 
involved, we can feel already in 
doubt whether our intervention was 
wise and useful, or not altogether 
an honest and generous mistake,— 
what is likely to be our verdict in 
more ambiguous cases? In plain 
truth, the difliculty, or rather the 
impossibility, of foresecing the ulti- 
mate results of political action is 
the strongest conceivable argument 
against all action that is not dis- 
tinctly forced upon us. To do right, 
or to do good, one may venture 
much and labour much; but to feel 
that what we do with the best in- 
tentions and after the most single- 
minded deliberation may turn out 
to be a mischief and a blunder, is 
enough to paralyse the action of the 
most virtuous and courageous among 
statesmen. 


There is yet another class of con- 
siderations, pointing in the same 
direction, which it may not be very 
agreeable to dilate upon, but which 
it would be simply foolish to ignore. 
The relative position of Great Britain 
to the other Powers of Europe, 
singly or in their aggregate, is no 
longer what it was fifty or sixty 
years ago. We are still no doubt 
the richest nation in the world; but 
Wwe are no longer as decidedly and 
disproportionately soas we once were. 
France treads very closely on our 
heels: since the accession of the 
present Emperor, it is questionable 
whether her wealth and commerce 
have not increased at a faster rate 
than ours. Italy wants nothing 
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buf security, and Russia, Austria, 
and Spain, want nothing but that 
adoption of a sounder commercial 
and financial policy of which they 
have already given indications, to 


‘develop and accumulate resources 


which will amaze even themselves. 
Again, our commercial marine, our 
commercial depdts, our commercial 
opulence, are still far ahead of those 
of other nations, though France and 
America approach us nearer than of 
yore; but we have lately had start- 
ling warnings that our commercial 


. vulnerability is exactly in propor- 


tion to the magnitude of our com- 
mercial transactions. We have seen 
that the smallest navy can make 
fearful havoc with the greatest com- 
merce; and that under the altered 
circumstances of the time xo navy 
is adequate to the protection of a 
foreign trade that extends over the 
world, and sends its ships by thou- 
sands into every sea. ‘The days of 
convoys are gone by: they never 
were very efficient, and no commerce 
now could wait for them. -A/abamus 
and Sumters may start up any- 
where; and Loyal Sovereigns and 
Warriors cannot be everywhere, 
and too often, like London police- 
men, would be nowhere. Thus in 
one sense, and a terribly practical 
sense, our superior wealth is the 
measure, not so much of our superior 
strength as of our superior vulnera- 
bility. We should suffer more than 
any other nation by a war, just 
because our merchants are more 
enterprising, more wide-spread, more 
magnificent in their operations than 
those of neighbouring states, and 
because our wealth is more depend-. 
ent on our mercantile transactions. 
Our enemies would have more to 
prey upon, and a wider surface to 
attack. If, indeed, we could induce 
our benighted rulers and our chief 
rivals to adopt the proposed doctrine 
of the absolute inviolability of pri- 
vate property at sea (when not 
contraband of war), our position 
would become incomparably safer 
and more powerful; but we fear 
that the latter are now too wide- 
awake and the former still too 
shrouded in antiquated fancies, to 
allow us to hope for such a result. 
But further,—our war-navy, we 
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may at once assume or admit, is 
still the largest and mightiest in 
the world. ‘Thereare alarmists and 
there are frondeurs who tell us we 
are mistaken in this idea, and that 
the efficiency of our marine defences 
is by no means so certain, either 
absolutely or relatively, as we fancy ; 
and many of their allegations have 
an uncomfortable air of plausibility. 
But we will, for the sake of argu- 
ment, put their representations aside, 
and take the satisfactory statements 
of the Duke of Somerset and Lord 
Clarence Paget as our guide. But, 
granting all they say, the residual 
fact is undeniable—our superiority 
at sea is nothing like what it was in 
the period of our great European 
wars. In those days we had actually 
no formidable rival. The chief 
navies were those of France and 
Spain: no others, except perhaps 
for a time those of Holland and 
Denmark, were worth naming. We 
had little difficulty in defeating and 
almost destroying the combined 
navies of both our antagonists; and 
after Trafalgar, England was undis- 
puted mistress of the seas. Let us 
forswear all vain boasting and illu- 
sions: she is no longer, and pro- 
bably can never be so again. Steam 
has told greatly for her in one way, 
inasmuch as her coal-fields, her en- 
gineers, and her machine shops, are 
the first in the world. But it has 
told still more against her in another 
way, inasmuch as it has neutralized 
what probably was the great source 
of her superiority, her special sea- 
manship. The resources of me- 
chanical science are open to all 
nations, almost at last as unreserv- 
edly as to ourselves ; and the greatly 
increased degree in which science 
enters now into naval warfare also 
tells against what used to be one of 
our special advantages—the superior 
dash and courage, the fondness for 
hand-to-hand fighting, the predi- 
lection for boarding, which distin- 
guished our sailors and led to so 
many of their victories, will be 
comparatively unavailable in future. 

The new armaments, the fearful 
guns which will henceforth be in 
vogue, have done away with the 
days of battering broadsides, and 
‘laying your ship alongside of the 
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enemy,’ the tactics which Nelson 
loved. ‘ Boarding’ is probably at 
an end for ever, and superiority in 
guns and gunnery, not in courage 
or in obstinacy, will decide naval 
combats for the future. 

But in what degree is our navy 
still predominant in strength? In 
an almost immeasurably less degree 
than formerly. Our commerce is 
greater than that of any two other 
European nations. Our outlying 
dependencies are more extensive 
than those of ail other European 
nations put together. Even by the 
admission of the Emperor of the 
French, our navy, in order to be 
equal to that of France, ought to be 
double. Nay, it ought to be that 
even if we were merely a European 
Power, since our army is so much 
smaller than that of Continental 
States. Now what are the facts? 
The comparison, of course, is in a 
measure inconclusive, because we 
cannot give the real effective war- 
like capacity of the different ships— 
a matter which depends upon their 
armament and the success of their 
various modes of construction, which 
has yet to be decided. But at the 
end of 1863, England had afloat or 
in preparation 669 vessels, of which 
566 were steam and 103 effective 
sailing ships; Prunce 489, of which 
367 were steam; Jtussia 310, of 
which 248 were steamers. The 
number of officers and seamen were 
in England (excluding marines) in 
1864, 50,000; in France 39,000; in 
Russia 59,000. The entire number 
of seamen at once available in case 
of emergency would in England be 
100,000, and in France 66,500. The 
entire naval estimates in Great Bri- 
tain for 1864 reached £11,600,000, 
and in France, £6,000,000. There 
is another element, too, to be taken 
into consideration: we have now a 
new naval competitor and possible 
enemy to reckon for. The war- 
marine of America has hitherto been 
comparatively insignificant; it will 
henceforth be very formidable. She 
has already 640 vessels of one class 
or another afloat, and will have 
upwards of 700 by the termination 
of the war. Nearly all of these are 
steam-ships, and some of them of a 
very efficient and singular construc- 
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tion. Already, therefore, there are 
three nations, the combined navies 
of any two of which would be 
stronger than ours, and any one of 
which might give us much trouble. 
Do not let us fall into the error of 
underrating the strength of our 
competitors. War, be it said in 
passing, is a different thing from 
what it was, and to a certain extent 
a new thing. The conquest of 
Russia in the Crimean war tasked 
the efforts of the two greatest Euro- 
pean powers, though she was taken 
at a disadvantage by being assaulted 
at the extreme point of her Euro- 
pean territory. The slaughter and 
the cost of that short conflict were 
till then unexampled. They have 
been twice surpassed since. One 
campaign and two battles in the 
north of Italy proved at least re- 
latively more expensive and more 
sanguinary; and the blood and 
treasure squandered in America 
have outstripped all previous ex- 
amples. 

Again, our military requirements 
are greater than they were. The 
habitual average numbers of our 
standing army are increasing, and 
the recruiting field which is to 
furnish them is growing smaller. 
The present British army is 146,000 
strong: it used to be in time of 
peace about 100,000 or less. Before 
the mutiny we were satisfied with 
keeping from 20,000 to 40,000 Euro- 
pean troops in India: henceforth 
we calculate on 80,000. At present 
we have 72,600 there. To keep up 
these numbers we need about 14,000 
recruits every year: the number 
raised in 1864 was 12,200. It is 
true that the aggregate population 
of these islands is slowly increasing, 
and is much larger than it was 
during the Napoleonic wars; but 
on the other hand, the demand for 
labour in every line of occupation 
is incomparably greater; our manu- 
factures and railways and other 
public works absorb increasing num- 
bers every year, and emigration 
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carries off something like 200,000 
annually. The population of Ire- 
land, which used to be our richest 
and readiest recruiting ground, has 
fallen off by nearly three millions. 
It was about eight millions and a 
half in 1846; it is not more than 
five millions and a half now. There- 
fore, while our total population is 
larger, our surplus population is 
smaller than it was; and it is out 
of this surplus that our standing 
army in ordinary times has to be 
replenished.* No doubt we shall 
always be able to get troops and 
native troops when we need them, 
by higher pay, more liberal bounty, 
and wiser systems of enlistment and 
reward; but we shall get them at 
the expense of other necessary occu- 
pations — recruiting will drain our 
industry instead of merely absorbing 
our idleness, and the difference is a 
very grave one in regard to our 
national wealth and strength. 
Without, therefore, laying our- 
selves open to the slightest charge 
of exaggeration, without trenching 
in the least on the province of 
the alarmists, without pretending 
to entertain any doubt that Great 
Britain will always find her spirit 
and her resources fully equal to 
meeting all inevitable dangers, all 
probable odds, and all clear and 
honourable obligations, it is indis- 
pensable that we should recognise 
the fact that, though still the great- 
est power in the world, she is no 
longer immeasurably such; that, 
though still paramount, she is no 
longer unapproachably supreme at 
sea; that, though still far wealthier 
than any other nation, she has drains 
upon her wealth which no other 
nation has; that she has duties and 
dangers in prospect which may task 
her utmost strength; that, with all 
her courage and her might, she is not 
equal both to the fancied claims of 
her traditionary policy and to the 
irresistible claims of present and 
future obligations; that, in a word, 
she cannot continue to play the part 


* We shall form a more adequate idea of the degree in which the diminution of the 
population in Iveland has reduced our nursery for soldiers, if we reflect that a population 
of 3,000,000 implies about 700,000 adult mules, and that two per cent. per annum out 


of this would supply all the recruits we need in time of peace, 


Every year there leave 


our shores about 60,000 adult males, or as many as one-third of our whole army. 
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of an imperial Providence in Eu- 
rope and in Asia both. She must 
make her choice. She is mighty, 
but not omnipotent; her coffers are 
well-filled and easily replenished, 
but they are not inexhaustible. 


In the East we have a vast field of 
positive duty: and prospective use- 
fulness, a field to task the grandest 
energies, a field to satisfy the noblest 
ambition. We hold there the double 
position of lords paramount and of 
a race of loftier and more advanced 
civilisation. We incur then the 
double and most solemn respousi- 
bilities of political supremacy and 
of intellectual pre-eminence. We 
cannot abdicate our obligations, and 
it is scarcely possible to avoid ex- 
tending them. Weare, too, in Asia, 
in Southern Asia at least, almost 
without a European rival. Russia, 
it is true, has at times given us 
much trouble in India and Persia, 
and has threatened some in China; 
but with all her skill in diplomacy, 
her influence and hold over the 
Asiatic races are not comparable to 
ours. Turkey, Persia, Thibet, and 
Siam are scarcely to be mentioned 
as Powers. Holland confines her- 
self noiselessly to Java. Of the two 
really great empires in the East, 
India is already ours; and China 
and Japan seem as if, in spite of 
ourselves, they would become ours. 

In India we hold sovereignty, 
direct or indirect, over about one 
hundred and eighty millions of 
people, and people not savages or 
semi-savages like the Africans, but 
bound in the fetters of various and 
antiquated but most elaborate and 
highly-finished civilizations. 'They 
are of many races and many reli- 
gions. The soil of India is one of 
the richest in the world; its pro- 
ductions are of the most various 
and most exchangeable kind; and 
several of the tribes show remark- 
able capacities both for industry 
and war. Altogether the resources 
of the country are immense. India 
to us is not a colony, and scarcely a 
dependency—it is an empire. We 
are established there as an Asiatic 
Power, and incomparably the great- 
est of all Asiatic Powers. We have 
to govern a conquered and: a less 
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civilized race, and we have to govern 
them as conquerors and as superiors. 
Our Indian reverue is considerably 
more than half our British revenue ; 
in 1863 it was £45,000,000. Our 
Indian army, independent of the 
native armed police, is larger than 
the British army: it consists of 
200,000 embodied troops, of whom 
73,000 are English. Government, 
too, means a very different thing in 
India and in England. In India 
the Government is at once parent, 
despot, and proprietor. It is the 
sole owner of the soil ; it is the pro- 
tector and assistant of the people in 
case of great national calamities, 
such as hurricanes and famines; it 
is the undertaker of ali public 
works; it is the dispenser from 
above downwards of such civilizing 
and educating influences as it can 
safely and justly bring to bear upon 
the subject races. In comparison 
with us the people of India are 
children—passionate, wayward, ig- 
norant, bigoted, suspicious, — chil- 
dren with something of the irra- 
tionality of animals, but with the 
passions and the strength of men. 
The task of ruling them is one need- 
ing singular delicacy and tact; the 
task of improving and teaching them 
one of still more subtle difficulty. 
We have to control them, to humour 
them, to civilise them, to administer 
at once justice and restraint, and, if 
possible, never to startle or offend 
them. A problem of such knotted 
complication, one demanding such 
mingled skill, caution, sound prin- 
ciple, and indomitable courage, was 
never presented to any conquerors. 
We will not for a moment pretend 
to fancy that our rule, with all its 
drawbacks, is not a great blessing 
to the people of India, and will not 
become a greater one year by year. 
We have committed great wrongs ; 
we have made terrible blunders; 
we have sometimes been guilty of 
injustice, sometimes of oppression, 
often of violence: though we have 
generally meant well even in the 
past, and always mean well now. 
But that we have a right to be 
where we are, and to be there as we 
are; that our position in India is 
not that of intrusive foreign op- 
pressors over a nation striving to be 
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free, but that of lords paramount 
over a number of mutually hostile 
races,. who, but for us, would be 
mutual foes and mutual tyrants 
ceaselessly at war; that the Hindoos 
will have some alien masters, and 
that we are incomparably the best 
masters they can have; that our 
work in India is a noble and a 
necessary one, and that, having un- 
dertaken it, we cannot abandon or 
surrender it,—are all, practically, 
propositions that it is idle to doubt 
and needless to discuss. Theconclu- 
sion which we wish to impress upon 
our readers is, that the work com- 
mitted to our charge in India and 
in Asia generally is to blend the 
two civilizations of the East and 
West, to graft progress on stereo- 
typed forms and canonised stagna- 
tion, to let in light so that it will 
gradually dissipate the darkness yet 
bring on no violent convulsions, to 
modify the new intrusive elements 
so that they shall educe harmony 
and not confusion; in a word, so to 
study and comprehend the Asiatic 
nature—its intrinsic differences, its 
special aptitudes and capacities, its 
distinct and indispensable needs, 
its original and incurable peculiari- 
ties—as without risking either social 
or moral anarchy, as almost insensi- 
bly to interpenetrate and imbue Ori- 
ental nations with as much of West- 
ern energy and knowledge as can 
harmonize beneficently with charac- 
teristics soinherently diverse. That 
there are relations in which Euro- 
peans and Asiatics may live together 
with mutual benefit and comfort, 
we do not doubt. It is our function 
to discover those relations, and to 
establish them in the most effectual 
and least painful way. 

For, observe, our Indian Empire 
is not, and cannot be a mere isolated 
possession, involving only limited 
responsibilities. It renders us the 
chief power, the predominating in- 
fluence, the universal referee, in the 
whole of Southern Asia. England is 
the paramount potentate in all those 
Eastern seas. Our commerce, as well 
as our empire, helps to make us 
such. Our ships of war as well as 
our ships of trade swarm in every 
creek and harbour. Along the whole 
of the Malay peninsula and islands, 
in Borneo, to say nothing of China 
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and Japan, the English name is 
incomparably mightier than any 
other for good or evil. We cannot 
evade either the dignity or the obliga- 
tions of the position if we would. It 
is forced upon us by the irresistible 
sequence of events. Our merchants 
press everywhere, intrude every- 
where, settle everywhere, and our 
captains and consuls follow to pro- 
tect, and if need be—as it often is— 
to control them. Sir James Brooke 
establishes himself at Sarawak, be- 
comes 2 native benefactor, then a 
Borneo potentate ; he achieves a sort 
of sovereignty there, or rather has 
it jn a manner thrust upon him; 
and being a true Englishman he, in 
turn, almost forces it upon his 
country’s government. There is no 
doubt that ours is one of the most 
beneficent and civilizing sovereign- 
ties ever established over any savage 
races. We certainly at first sought 
and dreamed of nothing in China, 
except peaceful trade and security 
for persons and for goods. Nay, we 
have sedulously striven to avoid 
any other relations. What has been 
the result? We have had to wage 
three wars at least with the Chinese ; 
we have had to storm first their 
southern seaport, then their northern 
capital; we have had to require the 
cession of a neighbouring island, 
where we have fixed ourselves in 
perpetuity ; we have had to force 
a treaty upon them and to punish 
them for its infraction; and lastly, 
we have had to save the government 
from a desolating and almost over- 
whelming rebellion, and to undertake 
the collection of a considerable por- 
tion of its revenues. Who can 
doubt that ere long we shall have 
to do yet more—to the great benefit 
of China, though at great trouble 
and with great reluctance on our 
part? We need not have gone to 
Japan if our merchants would have 
let us alone; but having gone there, 
being there by treaty, the usual 
results are following :—first, out- 
rages, Which must be avenged ; then 
little wars; then a stationed fleet; 
then an authorised residence; then 
troops demanded from India to keep 
hostile and lawless natives in awe. 
Who does not see the government— 
or at least the protectorate and the 
advisership of the government—of 
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both China and Japan looming in 
the distance? Seriously, we doubt 
whether any efforts can now save us 
from this ultimate issue: we doubt, 
almost as strongly, whether we ought 
to shrink from it: whether we ought 
not cheerfully and resolutely to 
accept the magnificent field of rescue 
and of service whenever it shall be 
offered to us or forced upon us by the 
logical current of events. Which 
of us doubts that we might in time 
introduce something like honesty 
and efficiency into the effete bureau- 
cracy of China, and that every Eng- 
lishman who replaced a Chinese or 
Japanese, in the administration, 
would be pro tanto, an instrument 
and a step towards better things? 
In China especially, by universal 
udmission, social and bureaucratic 
corruption is so deep and general, 
that British influence would pro- 
bably be the greatest blessing that 
could be vouchsafed to them, and 
perhaps their only way to perma- 
nence or safety. We do not of 
course dream of arguing that be- 
cause we could govern China incom- 
parably better than the Chinese, we 
should take the government out of 
their hands; but it is a reason why, 
if the government should be forced 
upon us by circumstances which we 
do not designedly prepare, we should 
not shrink from doing a clear and 
a great good. ‘Manifest destiny’ 
sometimes points out manifest duty ; 
and. to become the governing race 
and caste in the far East appears to 
us, we confess, as grand and bene- 
ficent a vocation as a people can be 
summoned to fulfil. 

Some objectors will exclaim against 
the folly of indulging in such dreams 
of magnificent activity and bound- 
less undertakings, as being far be- 
yond our strength, and tempting us 
into a field where our powers would 
break down ruinously and discredit- 
ably from pure inadequacy to the 
work. But those who thus disparage 
British capacity and resources, lose 
sight, we apprehend, of three con- 
siderations. The first is that,as the 
only basis of our speculations, we 
assumed (and argued in the earlier 
portion of this paper) that Great 
Britain should restrict her European 
activities and obligations precisely 
with the view of being able to ven- 
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ture on the more profitable and more 
imperative field of Asiatic enterprise 
and sway. The second is, that the 
main portion of the great work we 
have sketched out for British genius 
and energy would demand neither 
troops nor treasure. It would be 
done through the instrumentality 
and at the requisition of the aided 
governments and the benefited na- 
tions. We should supply the head, 
but only in a limited measure the 
hands. We should furnish the in- 
tegrity, the science, the organizing 
faculty, the indomitable and im- 
perious will, the administrative ex- 
perience and adaptability, but not 
the matériel of the system. We 
should contribute the generals and 
the officers, but not the rank and 
file. Mr. Lay’s collection of the 
customs in China, Sir James Brooke’s 
management of the Dyaks, did not 
cost Great Britain a shilling or. a 
soldier. The same, or nearly the 
same, might have been said of Major 
Gordon’s disciplined Chinese force, 
which retook Nankin, and of Captain 
Sherard Osborn’s steam squadron 
which was to have swept pirates and 
smugglers from the Chinese seas. 
We do not propose to supply more 
than the governing class and the 
supporting influence. Before the 
mutiny, India was conquered and 
maintained at a cost to Great Britain 
of about one thousand civilians and 
twenty thousand soldiers; and these 
were paid by India though found by 
England. The third consideration is, 
that our empire in India will afford 
us the means of realising all our 
dreams of paramount influence and 
ubiquitous beneficence and action in 
the East, without drawing on the 
mother-country for anything beyond 
an annual contribution of a few hun- 
dreds of her most intelligent and 
enterprising sons, whose ambition 
is already craving for a mission and 
a sphere. What India is to us— 
what vast power it confers upon us 
—what splendid resources for con- 
quest or for rule it places at our 
disposal—all this was so lucidly and 
effectively shown last October in the 
Spectator (than which no organ is so 
well entitled to be listened to on 
Indian topics), that we prefer to quote 
its words rather than substitute our 
own :— 
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The resources of India, whether little or 
great, are absolutely at the disposal of the 
sritish Pavliament, as absolutely at its dis- 
posal as those of Scotland or Cornwall, 
Wales or Ireland, There isno elected legis- 
lature, uo constitutional contract to stand 
in the way of action ordered from West- 
minster, no public opinion to be obeyed or 
conciliated, and no means of material re- 
sistance to be seriously dreaded. European 
opinion on the spot would, on adequate 
cause shown, sanction any orders on which 
Parliament was determined ; there is no na- 
tive opinion except in favour of internal 
order, and the only organized body capable 
of resistance is British and comes home every 
ten years. The force thus absolutely at the 
disposal of Parliament is so great as to form 
not only an appreciable addition to the 
strength of Great Britain, but an addition 
more than equal to a first-class alliance. 
From Egypt to Japan, whatever the work 
to be performed, the aid of India is worth 


more in direct assistance than the aid of 


France, The revenue of England is calcu- 
lated at seventy millions, but in any time 
of emergency it is a hundred and sixteen, 
for the forty-six million pounds of Indian 
revenue is absolutely at British disposal. 
The army of Britain is estimated at one 
hundred and twenty thousand, but it is 
really three hundred thousand, for every 
British soldier and Sikh auxiliary is avail- 
able for action outside India. That army, 
moreover, can be raised to any numerical 
strength for which funds can be procured, 
toa million thoroughly trained troops for 
example, without the faintest ditliculty, and 
within six weeks of the arrival of the order, 
No man who knows India doubts for an 
instant that if the British Parliament de- 
cided to conquer China and Egypt and Japan 
all at once, India could carry out those 
orders, could garrison those countries, and 
could hold them for years against any force 
Asia or Europe is at all likely to employ 
in resisting such an enterprise. Or to bring 
the case nearer home, Suppose Europe con- 
tending for the heritage of the ‘sick man,’ 
India could, if stirred to vehement action, 
pour three armies of a hundred thousand 
men each into Asiatic Turkey, move, fight, 
and keep them there without assistance from 
England for at least two years. All these 
things may be, in our judgment would be, 
acts of wickedness or folly, but the potency 
of doing them comprehended in the posses- 
sion of India completely alters our Asiatic 
position. We have in Asia, in fact, as an 
ally a first-class monarchy, with a revenue 
of European magnitude, an army all Asia 
combined could not resist, a fleet equal for 
transport purposes to any work demanded, 
and this ally is so faithful that he never 
permits his policy to diverge from ours, so 
devoted that till we are crushed his assist- 
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ance is absolutely secure, so humble that he 
never expresses even an opinion as to the 
terms of peace, or the need of war, or the 
character of the operations to be undertaken, 
Have we such another ally on earth? And 
this ally, so patient, so faithful, and so 
prompt, is in Asia supreme beyond all his- 
toric example, supreme as the United States 
would be if left alone among the Spanish 
republics, supreme as Napoleon was once 
over the Germanic Confederation, There is 
not a State in Asia which dare attack him, 
not one which would not be subjugated if 
he attacked it, not three in which an un- 
reasonable demand on his part would not 
be followed by a servile submission on theirs. 
And his aid, which in a hundred years has 
failed but once, which in the nature of 
things cannot be granted in a half-hearted 
way, or after long delays, or upon condi- 
tions, costs Great Britain no revenue and 
no exertion beyond the raising of a certain 
number of recruits, whom it is always 
within the competency of this country to 
recall, and who till recalled not only do not 
cost it a shilling, but through their native 
auxiliaries count in every campaign as three 
for one, Wherever one British soldier is 
engaged three Sikhs may safely and usefully 
be employed, and the Sikh, if not the first 
among soldiers in the world, is incomparably 
the first in Asia, India makes England a 
first-class Power on two continents instead of 
one, without imposing on her the double obli- 
gations required to support the double rank, 


Our preference of an Asiatic to a 
European field for political influence 
and activity is threefold:—First, 
because it is natural to our position 
and is forced upon us; because, if 
we neglect it, we may be interfered 
with in it, our position impaired and 
our work marred; and because we 
shall then have to do tardily, re- 
luctantly, unsystematically, and at 
a disadvantage, that which we have 
such signal facilities for doing wisely 
and deliberately now. Secondly, 
because there, and there alone, can 
we be certain of doing good; because 
our superiority to those we should 
influence and govern is, both intel- 
lectual and morally, so marked and 
so indisputable that our supremacy, 
blunder as we might, could not 
result otherwise than in a prepon- 
derance of benefit to the subject and 
protected races; and because with 
the experience "we have acquired, 
and the stricter notions of political 
morality and the more solemn sense 
of responsibility to which we have 
at last risen, there is no reason to 
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doubt that our future career will be 
far more judicious and irreproachable 
than the past has been. We cunnot 
possibly be guilty of equal wrongs ; 
we can seareely be guilty of equiva- 
lent mistakes. Thirdly. The reflex 
action on our national character will 
be far nobler and more elevating ; 
the magnificence and beneficence of 
the work to be done will tend to 
make high-minded and virtuous the 
men who have to do it; certain it is 
that whatever of truly great and 
far-seeing statesmanship English- 
men have ever shown for many 
generations, has been developed and 
run its course in the East; certain it 
is, too (as has been well said), that 
‘more than all our colonies, more 
than all our trade, the possession of 
India strengthens the English cha- 
racter, defends the English mind 
from yielding to its instinctive paro- 
chialism, and helps to turn a nation 
of selfish, if successful, industrials 
into a race of governing men.’ 


3ut England oceupies yet another 
political relation towards the world 
independent of her European one. 
She has the largest and most popu- 
lous Colonial Empire in the world. 
She owns more than forty depen- 
dencies; one of them of almost, 
and another of quite, continental 
magnitude. They range over more 
than two million of square miles. 
Their aggregate population already 
exceeds wive millions, and will cer- 
tainly be double that number before 
the century is out. Many of these 
colonies are tropical or semi-tropical, 
and most of them have still vast 
tracts of unoccupied land of fertile 
character and unknown resources. 
Towards all the more important 
dependencies we stand in the position 
less of a ruler and owner than of an 
indulgent parent, who bears much, 
exacts little, and bleeds freely. All 
the sources of possible quarrel or 
discontent between us and our 
colonies would appear to be past or 
cured. The dream of taxing them 
would never enter into the wildest 
fancy. Wenever think now of even 
presuming to regulate their tarifis, 
unless they are bent upon some 
monstrous folly which sets at once 
allegiance and political economy at 
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defiance. Slavery, with its rich crop 
of discontents,isat anend. Trans- 
portation of convicts, which has 
endangered the loyalty of so many 
colonies, is at last, thank God! de- 
finitively abandoned. We have 
granted almost absolute self-govern- 
ment to every colony in which the 
elements of self-government existed. 
We help them a great deal, and con- 
trol them scarcely at all. There is 
now no conceivable reason why any 
of our colonies, properly so called, 
should wish for independence. If 
they did seriously and persistently 
wish for it, we should probably say, 
‘Wayward children, go in peace.’ 
There may be reasons why the 
mother-country should at times 
wish to be free from the obligations 
which this vast colonial empire 
entails upon her, but they are not 
reasons which will ever move her 
to take the first step towards sepa- 
ration. It appears, therefore, nearly 
certain that our future relations to- 
wards Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, the Cape, and all real colonies, 
as distinguished from mere depen- 
dencies like Ceylon and Mauritius, 
and military stations like Malta and 
Bermuda, will be that of a central 
mother-country surrounded by in- 
dependent kindred and attached 
allies, speaking the same language, 
governed by the sane laws, enjoy- 
ing all the privileges and liable to 
none of the burdens of British citi- 
zenship. 

Now can we imagine any rational 
ground why the people of countries 
thus situated and thus treated should 
wish for independence? It is in- 
conceivable that they should wish 
to join any other State ;—if they did, 
we are certainly enlightened enough 
to let them go at once, perhaps with 
something of natural mortification 
and regret, perhaps with a sarcastic 
smile. But by actual independence 
they could gain nothing aud would 
sacrifice much. Asa matter of pride, 
it must be more gratifying to be a 
portion of the greatest empire in 
the world than to be a small and 
weak State, incurring much danger, 
and exercising no influence. ‘The 
North American colonies are about 
to blend into a confederation, and 
the Australian colonies will ere long 
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follow the example ; but in both cases 
they will still be greater if united 
with the mother-country than if 
independent, and assuredly not one 
whit less free. The only unsettled 
question between Great Britain and 
her colonies is as to the degree in 
which they should provide for their 
own defence. But, if they were to 
separate, they would have to provide 
for the whole of it without any ques- 
tion at all. It may be said that by 
remaining parts of the British Em- 
pire they become involved in our 
quarrels and are liable to attacks 
from owr enemies with whom they 
have no controversy, and suffer from 
the results of a foreign policy over 
which they exercise no control. 
Theoretically, there would seem to 
be much weight in this representa- 
tion, and practically perhaps it was 
once true. Butisitsonow? The 
United States may no doubt attempt 
to seize Canada if they quarrel with 
Great Britain; but, whatever be the 
pretext now, their real reason we 
know would be less that they wish to 
injure Great Britain, than that they 
wish to possess Canada. Does not 
every one feel satisfied that Canada 
would be far more liable to and cer- 
tain of invasion and annexation if 
she did not belong to England, but 
were independent, and with only 
her independent strength to rely 
upon? that she has xot been over- 
run and absorbed long since simply 
because she was a British colony? 
and that for one danger to which 
the parent connexion exposes her, it 
saves her from ten? Look at the 
West Indian islands; does any one 
believe that if they were to separate 
from the mother-country and declare 
their independence, they would re- 
main for a year unappropriated or 
unconquered by the greedy Republic 
of the West? We heard something 
a short time ago of the project of 
Russia, in case our Polish corre- 
spondence with her had ripened into 
war, to concentrate a large naval 
force in the South Pacific, and 
pounce upon our Australian depen- 
dencies, which would thus have been 
made the victims of our European 
quarrels. The project sounds pro- 
bable enough. But, in the first 
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place, though the Russian fleet 
might have ravaged some of the 
towns and coasts of Victoria and 
New South Wales, it could not have 
retained possession for three months 
after the tidings of the raid had 
reached England. And, in the se- 
cond place, what would be the posi- 
tion of either Australia or New Zea- 
land if independent? Would France 
and Russia covet those appetising 
gold-fields less than now? Would 
there be any consideration to with- 
hold those Powers from attempting 
to appropiate them? for recent 
events have shown that wars of 
mere greed or spoliation are not 
wholly out of date. And what 
could the colonies do in their defence 
if left to their unaided strength? 

It seems clear then that the obliga- 
tions and responsibilities of Great 
Britain, as the head of a vast Colo- 
nial Empire, are as little likely to 
be taken off her shoulders by the 
separation of the colonies, as to be 
voluntarily surrendered or timidly 
abandoned by herself. It is proba- 
ble even that they will become more 
solemn, more extensive, and more 
riveted every year by the increas- 
ing attachment, loyalty, and danger 
of these distant portions of our 
dominions. When, therefore, we 
look to the prospect of what we may 
be called upon to do and bear in 
order that the promise of almost 
illimitable grandeur lying before 
our colonies, and ourselves in union 
with them, shall not be marred or 
blighted—of the inescapable and 
incalculable claims of our Indian 
possessions both upon our military 
and our administrative powers—of 
the work which is all but certain to 
be forced upon us in China and 
Japan,—and of the drain upon our 
strength and the field for our genius 
and enterprise which these several 
vistas open out before us,—may not 
we be considered to have proved 
our first proposition conclusively 
and overpoweringly,—viz., that the 
more we can restrict and retire 
from European action, the stronger 
and more dignified will be our posi- 
tion, and the fitter and readier shall 
we be for the work which God has 
given us to do? 

W. R. G. 
3D 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


N AY having come round again, 

and with May the exhibition 
in Trafalgar-square, it is once more 
our turn and our privilege to dis- 
cuss the doings of our artists and the 
interests of our art. On more than 
one previous occasion we have inti- 
mated our sense of the comparative 
unimportance of non-professional 
opinions upon works of art: the 
artists themselves are the best 
critics, and, in a perfectly reason- 
able community, would, with the 
fewest exceptions, be the only critics 
counted upon or listened to. But 
this rule does not obtain in prac- 
tice: artists very seldom criticise in 
print, and, indeed, they have some- 
thing better to do. The outside 
critic who knows and respects him- 
self will, therefore, with real diffi- 
dence, though not perhaps with a 
continual parade of diffidence, ex- 
press to a public still less trained 
for absolute criticism than himself 
such opinions as sympathy and ob- 
servation, without practice, have 
enabled him to form. If the artists 
disregard his opinions, he will be 
neither surprised nor disconcerted ; 
if the public find any guidance or 
advantage in them, and if the public 
taste, not misdirected, reacts in the 
long run upon the practitioners, it 
is the utmost he can rightly expect 
or wish for. This is the point of 
view from which we have written on 
former occasions, and now again 
write, desirous that what we say 
may be thus alone construed by all 
concerned in it, whether as the sub- 
jects or as the readers of the criti- 
cism. ; 

The first impression derivable 
from the present Academy exhibi- 
tion is decidedly a favourable one: 
the level appears high, the interest 
more than ordinary. Deliberate at- 
tention rather tends to weaken this 
estimate: it may probably be felt 
that not many of the artists are 
quite at their best, and, in particu- 
lar above the line, the eye ranges 
over some great spaces without find- 
ing anything to command its hom- 
age—a testimony, it may be, to a 
general fairness in the hanging— 


which we recognize with great plea- 
sure, and with thanks to Mr. Millais 
and his colleagues,—but not to the 
total excellence of the exhibition. 
This state of things suggests some 
considerations as to exhibitions in 
the abstract, which we shall pause 
to develop to a certain extent before 
dealing in detail with the present 
collection. Questions of principle 
regarding the admission and placing 
of works of art are frequently de- 
bated when some peculiar solecism 
or unfairness in these matters has 
been committed. On the present 
occasion there seems to be but small 
excitement on the subject; although, 
of course, not a little might be said 
by way of demur were one to scruti- 
nize the details, especially as to in- 
dulgence to various very indifferent 
performances which appear suffici- 
ently bare of either merit or pres- 
tige. This very freedom from agita- 
tion disposes us to discuss some 
questions which, at a period of more 
irritation, we should be disinclined 
to embroil ourselves with. What we 
have to say must be condensed, lest it 
should interfere too much with our 
main subject—the actual Academy 
Exhibition ; but we shall endeavour 
to elicit a few of the simple truths 
which lie at the foundation of these 
debates. 

We have said that not many of 
the artists are quite at their best 
this year; and that suggests the in- 
quiry—What are the inducements 
which operate with exhibiting artists, 
so far as the exhibiting system is 
concerned, to do their best? Such 
general inducements as love of art, 
self-respect, or the desire of gain, 
may be left out of consideration, as 
these operate whether the artist ex- 
hibits or not. 

The chief inducements peculiar to 
the exhibiting artist are, we appre- 
hend, publicity, emulation, and the 
call for him to execute up to the 
‘exhibition level’ of work. None of 
these inducements can be said to 
have an unmixed influence towards 
good. Itis by no means apparent, 
a priori, that publicity acts upon 
the sense of beauty, upon inventive- 
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ness or fervour of conception, or the 
other qualities which go to make up 
theartist’s faculty, with the same 
effect, salutary and rightful in the 
main, wherewith it acts upon those 
faculties which are demanded in 
the statesman, the administrator, or 
other agents classed as ‘public 
men;’ for these artistic qualities 
involve no responsibility to the 
public, but only to one’s own ca- 
pacities, and to the Bestower of 
them. Emulation is a spur equally 
applicable to the sluggish and the 
ardent, and is no doubt one of the 
prime motive powers of excellence 
in any and every direction; but it 
necessarily affects the members of 
the artistic profession whether they 
exhibit or not, and, if it is possibly 
not quite potent enough with the 
non-exhibitors, it may, with the ex- 
hibitors, be to no less an extent 
over-powerful. It may tend, in 
their case, to lapse intoa race rather 
for plaudits than for superiority, and 
is too liable to betray one of the 
competitors, the less firmly estab- 
lished of any two, into becoming 
the imitator of the other—a danger, 
however, which the publicity which 
we first spoke of avails: consider- 
ably to check. The emulation be- 
tween exhibiting artists, if in some 
degree perilous in itself to the in- 
terests of art, becomes all the more 
so when complicated with the last 
of the three influences which we 
named—the call for executing up 
to the ‘exhibition level’ of work. 
This is, indeed, an incitement for 
the artist to do his best in a certain 
sense, but not always—perhaps not 
often—in the highest sense. To 


sum up the objections in the mild- 


est phrase, this is a factitious, not a 
natural or intrinsic, standard of ex- 
cellence. The painter is required 
tu put forth his strength, not in 
order that his performance may de- 
serve and repay the carefullest study 
of the most cultivated eye, but that 
it may ‘ keep its place on the wails.’ 
Against these three inducements 
towards excellence, such as they are, 
we must set two practical inconve- 
niences of the exhibition system, by 
no means to be underrated—the 
strain and hurry to be up to time, 
and the petty interests and jea- 
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lousies in which the exhibitor finds 
himself involved as to the treatment 
of his works. The latter is pro- 
bably, altogether, the more wearing 
and obstructive inconvenience of the 
two, though it is often soon reduced 
to a minimum if the artist happens 
to make a hit early, not otherwise. 
The former objection tells damag- 
ingly against many and many a 
work produced for the exhibition- 
room; it is, indeed, so important 
that avery provident artist would 
perhaps think it worth while not to 
begin exhibiting until he had by 
him three or four finished works, to 
fall back upon one by one in any 
ensuing year wherein he might 
otherwise be tempted to exhibit his 
current work before its final and 
utmost completion. Even this long- 
forecasting plan would have its weak 
point—the inferiority of the early 
stock-works to those of after years. 
One alternative, that of missing 
some exhibitions altogether, cannot 
but be disheartening and often 
harmful to an artist whose delibe- 
rate tack it is to exhibit: still worse 
is the other alternative, that of send- 
ing in works visibly uncompleted. 
Yet, after all that has been and 
can be said in deduction from the 
advantages of the exhibition-system, 
it is manifestly of no use to oppose 
it in any systematic way, as matters 
stand for the present. The exhibi- 
tion is the accepted mart of artistic 
work: public patronage demands it, 
and the obvious course for the artist 
to adopt is to conform to the de- 
mand. Here and there one may 
find an artist or two who resist the 
system, wholly or in part; and it 
would be rash to assume in every 
case, without full knowledge of 
the details, that the non-exhibitor 
is wrong individually. But the 
general principle is clear. Works 
of art are made to be seen: the 
more they are seen, the more fully 
they accomplish their object. A- 
certain method of displaying them 
is the accepted method of the time, 
supported by professional organiza- 
tion and by public concurrence ; 
and, short of some very special 
reason, the natural and right thing 
is for the members of the profession 
to fall in with that method. It may 
3D2 
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even be not unfairly said that an 
artist’s contemporaries who take an 
interest in art have a sort of claim 
to realize such pleasure as they can 
obtain from the public display of 
his works: the genius or ability of 
the age owes it to the age to make 
itself felt, appreciated, and influ- 
ential, as far as the conditions of 
the case permit. 

Acknowledging, therefore, as we 
do, that the system of combined ex- 
hibitions deserves support from the 
great body of our artists, even to 
the comparative disregard of a rigid 
balancing of its good or question- 
able influence upon the art itself, 
we next come to inquire what is the 
best scheme upon which such com- 
bined exhibitions can be founded. 
And this query resolves itself mainly 
into the inquiries, what would be the 
best selecting or approving body for 
the works submitted for display, 
and what ought to be the grounds 
of admission or rejection. 

We think it extremely dubious 
whether the best possible selecting 
body could, under any circum- 
stances, be found in any association 
of artists united together for pur- 
poses other than those of the exhi- 
bition itself—such, for instance, as 
the members of the Royal Academy. 
At the same time, it appears to us 
so certain that artists alone should 
constitute the selecting body that 
we hardly care to spend argument 
against any opposite theory. The 
simple answer to all propositions in 
favour of ‘ the lay element’ for such 
a purpose—that lay element which 
figured so prominently in the evi- 
dence and debates of the recent 
Royal Commission upon the Aca- 
demy—scems to be this: that artists 
know, or cannot be reasonably 
assumed not to know, as much as 
diletianti about the qualities, other 
than technical, of a work of art, 
such as its conception, poetic inte- 
rest, expression, life-likeness, and 
so on; and that of the technical 
qualities they do assuredly know 
far more than any other men what- 
soever. Evenif the technical quali- 
ties were not the more important 
test of admissibility—and we shall 
show in the sequel that we believe 
them to be so—the artists thus pos- 
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sess equal average and superior 
special capacities for determining 
the question at issue. Assuming 
then that artists are the rightful 
judges, we think, nevertheless, that 
an enrolled body of artists like the 
Academicians, or any quorum of 
them, are not the likeliest men in 
the profession to do this business 
best. Every such body has of ne- 
cessity the power of framing regu- 
lations for its own observance; and 
it stands to reason, or at least to 
human nature,—it does stand a fact 
—that the regulations thus framed 
will be exceptionally favourable to 
the members of this body, which 
implies that they will be pari passu 
unfavourable to outside artists. 
Thus the Academicians—and we 
cite them only as the aptest ex- 
emplars, not with the least invidious- 
ness against them more than any 
other organized body — privilege 
their members and Associates to 
send in a certain number of works 
higher than could be allowed to 
outsiders, and place these, taken 
one with another, to much greater 
advantage than the outsiders’ works. 
Thus the Academicians, a body of 
‘Royal’ connexion, will hang in the 
most honoured site of the whole 
exhibition a bad portrait of the 
Prince of Wales, even though 
painted by a non-academic artist; 
and will admit, with a view tu social 
prestige, amenity, or interest, a 
large number of other big abortions, 
the portraits of noble or influential 
personages. Thus the Academi- 
cians will do scant justice, or broad 
injustice, year after year, to rising 
artists of merit who stand most in 
need of encouragement and pro- 
minence ; incipient justice to risen 
artists who would be thought likely 
to strengthen the Academy; full 
justice only to those artists who 
have actually risen into member- 
ship—full justice, that is, rela- 
tively to the other members, which 
here again, as in the previous cases, 
becomes more than justice relatively 
to the remaining or accruing out- 
siders. The source of all these 
wrongs, apart from the mere general 
failings of human nature—self-inte- 
rest, favouritism, or spite,—is not 
far to seek: it is that the organized 
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body which assumes also the func- 
tions of a selecting body for an ex- 
hibition owes a divided allegiance. 
It owes an allegiance, firstly, to the 
exhibition as a whole; secondly, to 
its own members as_ exhibitors; 
and, thirdly, to its own members as 
a body apart from the exhibition. 
Of these three divisions of alle- 
giance, the first is the only one 
which ought to be operative so far 
as the exhibition is concerned; the 
other two may be blameless or 
laudable in themselves, but they 
are sure to clog rightful action in 
this particular matter. Hence we 
conclude that the best possible 
selecting body for an exhibition 
cannot be any body of artists or- 
ganized for other or further objects; 
and, if not they, we see no middle 
term available, but come at once to 
the deduction that all the exhibitors 
of each year, or each two or three 
years, without exception, ought to 
form the constituency for electing 
out of their own number a reason- 
able quota of judges for the suc- 
ceeding year—artists of various 
classes, such as painters, sculptors, 
and architects, in proportion to the 
number of works exhibited each 
year in these several departments. 
It will be remembered that we are 
here discussing the best system for 
any exhibition in the abstract. As 
regards an Academy exhibition, it 
might be urged that this is the 
affair of the Academicians, and that 
they alone have consequently a 
claim to select and approve. But 
an Academy exhibition is not merely 
a collection of Academicians’ works 
—very far from it. Asa matter of 
abstract right, we should see no 
unfairness in applying to the 
Academy exhibition the rule which 
we have already propounded, though 
of course we do not say that the 
Academy could practically be co- 
erced into accepting it. That body 
would still appropriate all the pro- 
fits of the exhibition; and this we 
should consider quite compensation 
enough for the space or counte- 
nance vouchsafed by them to the 
outsiders. Whether even this ex- 
clusive advantage is equitable or 
expedient is a question upon which 
we shall not in any way dwell. 
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We now come to the inquiry, 
what ought to be the grounds of 
admission or rejection of the works 
offered for exhibition. We believe 
that the chief criterion ought to be 
the technical, or general executive, 
merit of the works. This may 
seem to be a narrow and subsidiary 
test when compared with intellect, 
inventiveness, or subject-matter, 
and yet we think it is the soundest 
one. An artist is a man who prac- 
tises an art; the art is that of re- 
alizing by a certain process what- 
ever he chooses for. realization. 
That he has fine ideas does not in 
anywise make him an artist; it 
only enables him to be an artist of 
a high class rather than a low one, 
provided the artistic or practical 
executive power is present. Neither 
do low ideas interfere with the 
man’s being an artist, if he has that 
same power: all they interfere with 
is his being an artist of a high class. 
An exhibition of fine art—painting, 
sculpture, &c.—is primarily for the 
display, encouragement, and pro- 
motion, of that art, not of ideas: the 
ideas might have been put into a 
book, a speech, or possibly even a 
piece of music; but the pictorial or 
sculptural art is only expressible in 
the picture or the statue. Be it 
observed also that usually the man 
of ideas can execute in adequate or 
at least tolerable proportion to the 
value of the ideas: a copper pan by 
Tintoret is better than the best 
copper pan by Maas; Blake per- 
formed feats of manipulation im- 
possible to Morland. And further 
it is desirable in the long run, even 
for the sake of the ideas or othe 
mental and noble qualities of ‘ high 
art,’ that the standard of executicn 
should be maintained high for art 
of every class. The man of ideas is 
thus kept to the necessity of putting 
his ideas into thoroughly good 
works of art, instead of censurable 
ones, and his production becomes 
on every ground superior to that of 
the man of mere execution: he is 
not cockered into doing injustice to 
himself and his _ transcendent 
powers. That is always a false and 
a dangerous state of things when it 
comes to be understood or assumed 
that there are two divided and con- 
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fronting phases of art—the phase 
of ideas which flout or dispense 
with execution, and the phase of 
execution dissociated from ideas. 
The result is not that the taste for 
the ideas without the execution 
counterbalances that for the execu- 
tion without the ideas: on the con- 
trary, the current of taste runs 
almost wholly in the latter direction, 
and a snuff-box and confectionery 
art flourishes, while the ideas fall 
into discredit. A few men of in- 
tellect exemplify the ideas, and a 
few others uphold them: but their 
ery is a cry in the wilderness, and 
the very upholders are compelled to 
admit that the works which they 
admire are failures save on intel- 
lectual grounds. Never be it sup- 
posed that mere execution can be 
pitted against intellect. It is a far 
inferior quality; and yet it is the 
quality exigible for a work of art. 
It constitutes the artist; who is not 
bound to be also a thinker, though 
far the better for being one. ‘ C’est 
sublime, mais ce n'est pas la guerre, 
said Canrobert, when he witnessed 
the Balaklava charge: ‘ C’est sub- 
lime, mais ce west pas Cart, one is 
compelled to say with a sinking of 
the heart when great ideas are put 
into a bad picture. 

We beg the reader to understand 
most distinctly that, in speaking of 
execution, and in saying that tech- 
nical merits ought to be the chief 
test of admissibility, we do not refer 
to what is called ‘high finish,’ ex- 
clusively. A smear of the brush of 
Veronese, or even of Reynolds, has 
higher technical merit than a por- 
trait by Denner. We refer to 
qualities of drawing, colour, tone, 
texture, surface-handling, and the 
like, on whatever scale of finish 
developed. The higher the scale of 
finish, ceteris paribus, the greater 
certainly are the technical difficul- 
ties conquered: but, without finish, 
the same capability may be evinced. 

Though the technical appears to 
us the primary test, it is not the 
only one. We admit reluctantly 
that, between a good picture of a 
cat and a bad picture of Christ, the 
preference ought to be given to the 
cat by the selecting body for an 
exhibition; but, if any intellectual 
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fineness is shown in the Christ, bad 
though it may be as a picture, that 
should assuredly be taken into 
account. We would say, therefore, 
that there are two right tests of 
admissibility, and two only—first, 
technical merit, and, second, intel- 
lectual merit. According to the 
available exhibition-space, we con- 
ceive that all the works of technical 
merit ought to be accepted first 
(and these would necessarily include 
a certain proportion of works of 
intellectual merit also); and, next, 
the works of intellectual though 
void of technical merit. We would 
even recognise the dignity of in- 
tellect by giving to such merely 
intellectual works as have been 
accepted a superiority of position in 
the gallery over the merely execu- 
tive works, although we would not 
prefer them for the original se- 
lection. Beyond this, the best 
scheme of a combined exhibition 
would recognise no test whatever of 
admissibility ; neither public favour, 
nor fashion, nor social conveniences, 
nor consideration to the individual 
artist, nor his connexion with any 
artistic body. Let us have a good 
exhibition, let us encourage good 
art and artists, and let the bad find 
out their level for themselves: such 
would be the hard-hearted motto 
of our ideal exhibition-managers. 
There is, however, one alternative— 
given an ample sufficiency of space 
—that of admitting all the offered 
works without exception, dividing 
the goats from the sheep; this is 
the alternative adopted of late, in 
theory, in Paris. Without think- 
ing this in reality the best form of 
exhibition, we recognise that for 
practical purposes, considering the 
fallibility of all judges whatsoever, 
and the private hardships and trou- 
bles occasioned by rejections, it may 
deserve the preference. To discuss 
its relative advantages would, how- 
ever, be hardly germane to our 
present purpose. 

The question of admission or 
rejection being so far settled, we 
come next to the question of how to 
place the accepted works — that 
‘hanging question’ so continually 
and so prominently present to the 
minds of exhibitors. Men who 
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have had practical experience in 
hanging, even in hanging any con- 
siderable number of their own 
works, know that it is no easy job, 
and learn that there may be pallia- 
tion for the shortcomings of others. 
It is not for us therefore to assume 
a pragmatic tone on such a subject ; 
nor do we affect to be familiar with 
the principles, if such there are, 
whereby the hanging operations at 
the Academy or other exhibitions 
are actually guided—possibly some 
of the precautions which we shall 
suggest are already adopted. Still, 
as we have never yet seen that ex- 
hibition in which it did not appear 
to us that some obviously inferior 
works (even apart from the works 
of members of the selecting body) 
were placed to greater advantage 
than some obviously their superiors, 
we can hardly avoid the inference 
that a vicious system, or a want of 
system, is partially responsible for 
so faulty a result. The rules 
which we should surmise to be de- 
sirable are neither many nor com- 
plicated. With a proper staff of 
assistants and porters, we should 
presume it to be quite manageable 
that, as the selecting body passed 
the several works for approval, they 
should get them placed together in 
three parcels or divisions, the first- 
rate, the second-rate, and the third- 
rate; and, to meet the oft-repeated 
objection that failures of justice in 
hanging depend more upon the 
sizes than the merits of the works, 
these divisions might each be sub- 
divided according to dimension. 
With these preliminaries honestly 
and judiciously attended to, we 
should conceive the after-task of 
the hangers to be comparatively 
plain sailing. If, asat the Academy, 
the hangers were three in number, 
we apprehend that each of the three 
should take one third of the works 
to place in one third of the space, 
and that his disposal of them should 
be without interference, and even 
perhaps without appeal. All that 
each of them would then have to do 
would be to place, according to sizes, 
the first-rate division in the best 
positions, the second-rate in the 
second best, and the third-rate, as 
space admitted, in the least good. 
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Within these broad lines of system, 
we should regard any minor mis- 
haps as the mere fortune of war, 
requiring to be put up with by the 
exhibitors affected, and casting no 
slur upon the action of the hangers. 
As instances of these mishaps we 
may cite the possible juxtaposition 
of one picture with another whose 
colour or tone might not harmonize 
with it, or the hanging of a picture 
in an angle of the room. The pre- 
ference of one room to another, as a 
more honourable site, would or 
ought to vanish with the oblitera- 
tion of all substantial distinctions: 
in each room there would be a sub- 
ordination of first, second, and third 
rates. Indeed, we think this pre- 
ference is already on the wane; and 
the Academy hangers of the present 
year seem rather to have set them- 
selves to floor it, and very prudently 
so, by concentrating many of the 
best pictures in the small North 
Room, hitherto ‘fought shy of’ by 
exhibitors, but at least equal on 
this occasion to any other room, 
proportionately to its size. If our 
views on this question of hanging 
are ‘unpractical,’ or ‘impracticable,’ 
we should be glad to have that fact 
demonstrated to us: we have be- 
fore expressed virtually the same 
views, and are not aware of their 
having been confuted. 

Thus far we have been consider- 
ing what would be the best regula- 
tions for any exhibition in the 
abstract, our references to the Royal 
Academy being introduced merely 
by way of illustration. A few re- 
marks, however, may be spared to 
the Academy as it actually stands. 
In coming to that body, we have to 
deal with very restricted conditions. 
It is no longer a question of a sup- 
posed exhibition which might have 
all needful space, and which could 
be managed by the exhibitors at 
large: the actuality is an exhibition 
crippled by want of space, and 
managed by an official junto. The 
few reforms which we shall discuss 
will in consequence be compara- 
tively trivial, yet not incapable, 
perhaps, of producing some mode- 
rate improvements. 

Painters, sculptors, architects, 
and engravers, form the Academi- 
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cian body: and it may seem ano- 
malous to suggest that one of these 
four classes of artists has become 
de trop in the exhibition. Yet, con- 
sidering the grievous want of space, 
the extreme public indifference to 
the scanty show of architecture in 
the Academy, and the far better 
means of display afforded to archi- 
tects in Conduit-street, we think it 
would be a satisfaction to all parties, 
after the first little architectural 
soreness was got over, for the pro- 
fession to abstain finally from exhi- 
biting in Trafalgar-square. The 
Academician architects, no doubt, 
could not be compelled to acquiesce 
in this exclusion, if they objected; 
but they are few, and already far 
from energetic as exhibitors (the 
only exhibiting Academic architect 
this year is the Associate, Mr. Barry, 
who sends three designs), and we 
think that, if the Octagon Room 
were henceforth divided between 
the engravers, who now hold pos- 
session of it, and any Academic or 
other recalcitrant architects, the 
profession at large might well make 
up their mind to migrate. No 
doubt this suggestion, if at all 
reasonable, shows a miserably in- 
efficient state of things; but such 
is the state of them, and one had 
better act upon it for the present, 
and take measures for its early 
prospective alteration by the se- 
curing of space which shall be ade- 
quate for all the forms of art, and 
not, as now at best, offensively 
inadequate so far as the noble art of 
architecture is concerned. In like 
manner, we think it might be as 
well, under existing circumstances, 
and especially since the starting of 
the General Water-Colour Exhibi- 
tion, wholly to exclude water-colours 
from Trafalgar-square. Miniatures 
and crayon-drawings, or the like, on 
any tolerably large scale, should, 
we conceive, be retained. All these 
outlying forms of art, we may here 
take occasion to observe, show very 
inconspicuously in the present col- 
lection. 

Some additional space, chiefly for 
oil-paintings, would thus be se- 
cured ; and further space could be 
obtained by a regulation which we 
should regard as of importance on 
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other grounds. This would be to 
fix and rigidly abide by a maximum 
for the number of portraits which 
the Academy would accept, in any 
form of art, whether painting, draw- 
ing, or sculpture. This year the 
number of portraits—and we pre- 
sume them to be no more than a full 
average—is about two hundred and 
ninety out of a total of a thousand 
and seventy-seven works, or more 
than a quarter of the whole. We 
apprehend that about half this 
number, or one hundred and fifty, 
would be a handsome maximum, 
according to the present condition 
of portrait art in England, to the 
influence which the admission of 
portraits exercises upon the exhibi- 
tions, and to the claims of other 
forms of art. We should think it a 
positive and not inconsiderable 
benefit—even apart from the gain- 
ing of the vacated space—to reduce 
the number of exhibited portraits. 
Unfortunately our portrait art is in 
the sorriest plight. Unlimited ad- 
missibility to portraits is therefore an 
invitation to a very indifferent lot 
of artists to contribute freely, and 
—what is worse—to contribute 
works of a sort which there are 
special temptations not to refuse, 
bad as they may be. A Noble Duke 
or a Right Reverend Bishop, not to 
mention a Royal Highness, gets 
himself traduced by a_portrait- 
painter; and, though the Council of 
the Academy know that the picture 
is bad, and the interest which pri- 
vate acquaintanceship or public 
flunkeyism takes in it extraneous 
and harmful to art, they yet feel a 
difficulty in declining it, because to 
do so might be resented in high 
quarters. But let it once be under- 
stood that the number of admissible 
portraits is strictly limited, and 
such a feeling of resentment would 
be greatly soothed. An Earl and 
an Alderman, in their calmer mo- 
ments, can equally understand that 
the total number of exhibited Earls 
or Aldermen must bear a reasonable 
proportion to the total of exhibited 
portraits; and that, as the latter is 
stringently limited, on general 
grounds of art, so the former also 
must be small, and that simply on 
the same grounds. Fewer portraits 
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than at present would be offered, 
and less irritation caused by some 
of them being excluded. The gain 
of space for other forms of art would 
be of moment, many portraits being 
works of large size. The interest 
in the exhibition would become 
healthier in quality, and on the 
whole greater in degree. The por- 
trait artists would be put on their 
mettle, which they very much need 
to be, and the art itself would pro- 
bably, in a moderate number of 
years, improve sensibly. Of course, 
if it did this, or if the extra space 
obtained proved to be more than 
enough (which, however, we can 
hardly suppose), the maximum 
limit might be raised. On all these 
grounds, we think this reform a 
very desirable one. Along with it, 
the abolition of any rule as to the 
number of works which an artist, 
whether Academician or otherwise, 
may exhibit, might have to be abro- 
gated, and, as we apprehend, no 
harm done thereby: certainly Mr. 
Grant or Mr. Knight could not be 
allowed to exhibit eight portraits 
apiece as a right, out of a total of 
one hundred and fifty. Moreover, 
the present rule (whose alteration 
to their own detriment the Aca- 
demicians have already shown 
themselves willing to entertain) is 
in itself, whether as limit or as 
licence, of questionable policy: who 
would object to having twelve Ra- 
phaels, Giorgiones, or Turners, in 
an exhibition, were such forth- 
coming, and prefer four Raphaels, 
four Barrauds, and four Salters ? 

Perhaps our reader is asking to 
have done with these lengthy gene- 
ral reflections, and to come to the 
Academy Exhibition of 1865. We 
will content him. 

Along with those conditions which 
we specified last year as affecting 
the collection—the continuance of 
foreign influence upon our painters 
in a modified form, and the diminu- 
tion of landscapes (somewhat less 
observable probably this year)—we 
may notice as prominent on the 
present occasion, what may have 
been remarked creeping up for some 
little while past, a certain phase of 
classic revival among our painters. 
The treatment of a mythologic, a 
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Greek, or a Roman subject, has 
ceased to be regarded as a specialty 
proper to the votaries of academic 
‘high art,’ and is taken up by some 
of our younger painters in a spirit, 
to a great extent, unconventional 
and hopeful—a spirit which, recog- 
nizing the ideal requirements of the 
subjects, does not lose sight of the 
nature, and still less of the pictorial 
qualities, which are indispensable 
for interesting or living pictures. 
In the present exhibition, this dis- 
tinctive phase of the classical is 
most fully displayed in the pictures 
of Mr. Solomon and Mr. Albert 
Moore, ‘ Habet, and ‘The Marble 
Seat.’ ‘ A Priestess of Vesta,’ by Mr. 
O’Connor, belongs to the same cate- 
gory, but not in a satisfactory form, 
the French-classical element predo- 
minating, and the priestess appear- 
ing more propense to the temple of 
Venus than of Vesta. Classicism, 
variously shaded, appears also in 
the ‘ Helen of Troy’ of Mr. Leighton, 
the ‘Pompeii during the Eruption’ 
of Mr. Poole, the Pompeian sentinel, 
‘ Faithful unto Death, of Mr. Poyn- 
ter, ‘The Romans leaving Britain’ 
of Mr. Millais, the ‘Design for a 
larger picture’ (a youth bound by 
Eros) of Mr. Watts, the ‘ Gentle 
Spring’ and ‘Cassandra’ of Mr. 
Sandys, and ‘The Death of Adonis’ 
of Mr. Frost,—the last alone belong- 
ing to that older school of classicism 
which seems destined to wane before 
the incoming one. 

We incline to pronounce Mr. Solo- 
mon’s ‘Habet’ the most conspi- 
cuously successful picture, whether 
classical or otherwise, in the whole 
exhibition—without forgetting to do 
justice to the more splendid mastery 
of Mr. Millais, and of some other 
painters whom we shall name in 
the sequel. ‘Habet’ represents a 
bevy of great ladies in their place in 
the amphitheatre, adjudging, as far 
as in them lies, the fate of a gladia- 
tor who has been conquered by his 
opponent, the downward or upward 
thumb being the signal of life or 
death to the vanquished : the ladies 
only, not the gladiators, appear in 
the composition. Ve victis is the 
uppermost verdict of these gloating 
beauties. One only, a matron in 
her late meridian of patrician and 
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domestic life, leans forward to ex- 
hibit her thumb turned upwards. 
The central lady, heavy-lidded and 
dull-tempered in lifelong luxury, 
does not so much as interpose either 
way: let others determine the fate 
of the miserable creature. Four 
more are equally alien from the 
swift-coming decision. Of these, 
one sinks back swooning; one 
youthful lady looks eagerly and 
perhaps flurriedly out; the third 
is a soft child, loveable, and with 
the promise of splendid beauty, 
already half callous to blood by 
instinct or by training; the fourth 
is a meek and silent slave, down- 
ward-eyed with her fan of feathers. 
The two remaining dames are of 
fiercer temper ; one of them leaning 
over to exhibit her lowered thumb, 
her maidenly face heavy with stolid 
pride; the other, flagrant with the 
lust of blood, her chiselled chin in- 
denting one supporting hand, while 
the other gives the death signal 
with impatient alacrity. ‘ La mort 
sans phrase’ is spoken by her gleam- 
ing and glittering eyes, and by her 
panting bosom, and her lips pant- 
ingly dumb: pale the moulded 
face, soft as Psyche’s, but ‘the ice- 
brook’s temper’ for trenchant and 
merciless keenness; her wealth of 
hair golden and rolling. A terrific 
and unsexed woman this, ‘ debac- 
chans ut leopardus, as the old chro- 
nicler says; or better, in that image 
of portentous loveliness whereby 
Mr. Swinburne has pictured his 
retributive Althea, 
She set her face as a bride’s— 


truly a bride of death and of the 
pit. Putting aside, as worthless 
save to those who happen to agree 
in them, the stock objections to any 
subject of this sort—such as their 
being ‘ revolting,’ ‘ cynical,’ ‘an out- 
rage on public feeling,’ &c.—we may 
say that his selection and treatment 
of the subject testify to genius in 
Mr. Solomon, and his execution of 
it to pictorial power, on a more im- 
portant scale and more amply de- 
veloped than in any of his previous 
works. This picture would give 
him a prominent position in any 
school or exhibition in Europe. 
The work with which we started by 
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coupling it, ‘The Marble Seat,’ by 
Mr. Albert Moore, represents classic 
social life from a different point of 
view—no longer the dramatic and 
passionate, but with that conception 
of ideal repose and silent remote- 
ness which predominates when the 
mind yields itself up to the contem- 
plation of antiquity, as if hushed 
voices and gliding bedimmed forms 
could be discerned in a city of the 
dead, a dead-alive population, not 
quite tangible nor yet supersensual, 
half cognizant of ‘ the true life, not 
ours.’ Regarded thus, Mr. Moore’s 
picture of Athenian women, and a 
naked youth who pours yellow wine, 
reaches back much further than 
Mr. Solomon’s to the roots of the 
typical classic feeling, and, by per- 
sons who share in that feeling, will 
be rated as a singular success, very 
fully sustaining that of his fresco of 
last year. 

No light and no system of chia- 
roscuro at all suffice for Mr. Moore, 
whose sole object is to paint a picture 
high in esthetic and classic ideal: 
not so Mr. Leighton, who pours a 
blaze of white noon-light upon his 
‘Helen of Troy,’ pacing the ram- 
parts to look once more upon Mene- 
laus and the Greeks. ‘This large 
picture, with three figures upon a 
scale of more than life-size, Helen 
and her maids Aithra and Clymene, 
reinforces an opinion which may 
have been formed from previous 
works of Mr. Leighton, that he 
suffers from his very ability. One 
may distinguish volume of ability 
from depth of ability: the former 
Mr. Leighton has in a very re- 
markable degree; the latter, not 
by any means in proportion, not 
even aS much as many painters 
greatly his inferiors in range and 
height, as well as facility, of power. 
We do not believe that Mr. Leighton 
is so easily satisfied with his own 
products as some of these might 
tempt one to suppose: we appre- 
hend he has too much ambition 
and too acute artistic feeling for 
that. But it looks as if he found it 
over-easy to form and express his 
conceptions: they seem to take 
shape too cheaply and instantane- 
ously, like one of those Japanese 
fans which, disintegrated in every 
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rib by one turn of the wrist, hang 
together again perfectly by another. 
Mr. Leighton finds severe critics in 
two orders of minds: firstly, the pro- 
saic minds, which do not rise to the 
conception of an artistic treatment 
in a work of art; and, secondly, the 
trained and tried artistic minds, 
which see through and beyond the 
sphere of his treatment, artistic 
though it undoubtedly is. The in- 
termediate orders of minds, semi- 
realistic, semi-poetic, sympathetic 
rather than knowing, take the 
greatest pleasure in his work; 
and, for our own part, it is sel- 
dom that we can without an effort 
side with the protesters or oppug- 
nants, so great is the fascination 
of this artist’s tact, grace, and 
efficiency, so vivid and consentane- 
ous the momentum of his mind and 
hand, so tempting the acquiescence 
in a form of art whose very artifici- 
ality does not make it insincere. 
Subject to the qualifications above 
implied, we include this Helen 
among those works of Mr. Leighton 
which exercise a strong attractive 
power upon us; and so with his 
two subjects from the dim splen- 
dour of Venetian St. Mark’s, and 
the idyllic domesticity of the 
‘Mother and Child.” The ‘ David’ 
we think a failure, though still of 
course the failure of a capable man. 
All the harm we wish Mr. Leighton 
is that the gods would infuse into 
him a little of what Carlyle terms 
‘human stupor’ After that infu- 
sion, and after painting for two or 
three years pictures which would 
enrage himself and dismay the 
most indulgent of his admirers, he 
would probably, afterwards and al- 
ways, paint better than he has ever 
yet done. To render himself jus- 
tice would become a severer task 
and a sounder achievement than 
now. 

Mr. Poole’s Pompeian picture is 
the best he has produced for several 
years, perhaps the best of all his 
works; strongly conceived, and 
better executed than usual. The 
lurid glare, with swirls of deathly 
vapour and ashes drifting among 
the doomed citizens; the three 
pigeons fallen or falling dead out 
of the sky ; the young lioness tamed 
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by terror; the man who lets him- 
self down by a beam of the lintel 
(or who perhaps, for so it rather 
strikes us, hangs on to the beam to 
keep out of the scorching soil and 
falling fire-flakes); the dead feet 
and hands buried beneath the 
scoriz, and the old hag who noise- 
lessly pulls off a ring from one 
protruding finger; the blind old 
man, prepared to wrap his cloak 
round himself and his three grand- 
children, and to die as he sits; the 
girl in the foreground, supine upon 
her face, suffocated with the exhal- 
ations; the mother with her young 
boy; the man who hardly dares to 
peep out of the door which his feet 
shall never again pass; the youth 
crouching under his mantle as he 
advances :—in all these figures and 
circumstances Mr. Poole conveys a 
sense of the inevitable; the time 
and the doom have come; the time 
has come to die, and the time to 
take death as it comes. Shrieks and 
efforts are alike unavailing: let us 
have as little of either as the weak- 
ness of human nature will consent 
to. This is a very terrible and a 
very impressive conception of the 
subject; and Mr. Poole’s genius has 
risen to the level of it. We think 
he has realized the theme morally 
with conspicuous ability: to realize 
it physically would be hardly pos- 
sible to any painter, short of con- 
verting the subject into a tableau of 
phenomena @ /a Martin; and Mr. 
Poole has made but little attempt 
in this direction—for instance, the 
dust, though thick enough to bury 
entire human bodies, does not lie 
upon the clothes or persons of the 
living. The other Pompeian sub- 
ject, that of Mr. Poynter, treats the 
whole thing, so far as effect is con- 
cerned, as a conflagration, with 
molten masses of lava flying horri- 
bly about : 


Fire in the roofs, and on the lintels fire. 


The heroism of the unrelieved sen- 
tinel, who abides inflexible at his 
post, is fairly well expressed, and 
the smaller groups have much 
value. Unfortunately, regarding 
the general effect, the remark of 
Mr. Ruskin upon a certain Tintoret 
is but too near the truth—‘ Like 
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all mere firelights that I have ever 
seen, totally devoid of interest.’ 

Mr. Millais has hardly painted a 
finer or more approvable picture 
than ‘The Romans leaving Britain,’ 
although some of its precursors 
may satisfy individual preferences, 
as they do ours, on one ground or 
another, chiefly that of distinctive 
and personal originality. This pic- 
ture shows us a Roman legionary 
in the final parting from his British 
wife or mistress, when the decadent 
masters of the world relinquished 
their grasp of the remote island 
which they could no longer hold 
securely. The feeling of tension and 
crisis as the last moment for parting 
impends, and the sense of space, and 
of a whole world to be lost in, and 
to divide the spouses, are very finely 
conveyed: a gull screams and dis- 
appears in the moist air; the cliffs 
jut out and toss; the sea breaks far 
below on the shore, blue with im- 
mingled greens and russets. -The 
colour and tone of the background, 
and the nearer scrubby soil, are so 
simple and masterly that one may 
fairly call them perfect, although 
they are possibly somewhat fainter 
and slighter than fact would war- 
rant. ‘The figures also are to a 
great extent excellent, ' especially 
the jealous fierceness of the woman 
who will keep possession of her 
husband till the very end, as so 
much rightful property: one sees 
that she would fly like a cat at any 
intruder, and that ‘ wild and whirl- 
ing words’ may yet have to be ex- 
changed even with the husband 
himself, such is the rage of her 
affection at his departure. His 
figure is hardly inferior in the ex- 
pression of its action, but he is a 
trifle tame on the whole; the 
woman’s feet also seem rather in- 
efficiently placed. For power of 
painting, this and the other works 
of Mr. Millais stand, as usual, su- 
preme in the exhibition. 

The last two artists whom we 
named in connexion with the re- 
viving classical movement are Mr. 
Watts and Mr. Sandys. The‘ Design’ 
of the former is well composed, and 
with a certain mystic fancifulness 
of suggestion, though it scarcely 
goes beyond the conventional in 
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general quality. The ‘Cassandra’ 
of Mr. Sandys is a head with wide- 
open mouth, in a difficult pose: this 
is drawn with the accustomed su- 
periority of its author; but we 
have a prejudice against wide-open 
mouths in pictures, and especially 
as their main subject-matter. The 
‘Gentle Spring’ is a work of excep- 
tional precision and abundance of 
eye-flattering detail, and of consider- 
able dignity and elaborated graces. 
It is one of those symbolic single 
figures (here without any expressly 
preternatural adjuncts) which test 
severely the powers of an artist, 
whether in point of meaning, of 
interest, or of composition. More 
glow of feeling and execution, even 
to the detriment of exactness in 
detail, would please some eyes 
better, and ours among them: this 
is not, however, a quality which 
comes so natural to Mr. Sandys as 
others which are here exemplified, 
in themselves of a high order, and 
in a singularly high degree of deve- 
lopment. Of the fervent treatment 
in any such abstract subjects, we 
may refer to the water-colourist, 
Mr. Burne Jones, as the subtlest 
master among our exhibiting 
painters: if he could borrow a little 
of Mr. Sandys’s excellence of draw- 
ing, he would be close upon the 
summit of that line of art. 

We here quit the classical phase 
of the exhibition, and shall recur, 
for our next batch of works, to the 
reference which we made at start- 
ing to ‘artists who are quite at their 
best’ this year. Of these we have 
already named three, Messrs. Solo- 
mon, Albert Moore, and Poole; and 
Mr. Millais could not, save on in- 
finitesimal grounds, be excluded 
from counting as a fourth. The 
others of greatest prominence in the 
same category appear to us to be 
Messrs. Whistler, Arthur Hughes, 
Pettie, Marks, G. D. Leslie, and 
Hook; Messrs. Watts and Boxall, 
in portrait; Messrs. Stanfield, An- 
thony, Mason, Mignot, and H. W. B. 
Davis, in landscape; and Mr. Le- 
gros, more especially in etching. 
‘The reader will observe that we do 
not imply that all the artists here 
named are superior to all the un- 
named, but only that each of these 
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is at his best, so far as himself per- 
sonally is concerned. 

Besides his classical subject, Mr. 
Moore sends a work of higher im- 
portance in ‘ Elijah’s Sacrifice” We 
see here ‘the fire of the Lord’ fall- 
ing to consume the sacrifice, and the 
awe-struck attitude of the people at 
the portent. This picture can hardly 
reckon as more than a section of 
the whole subject, for the offering 
to Baal is not included in it, and 
the people are a mere handful. 
The over-meekness of Elijah, and 
the absolutely negative lighting of 
the picture, the supernal fire itself 
making no difference whatever, are 
positive objections; and the arms 
of the figures generally seem 
stunted. Still, this is a picture of 
very fine and very unusual quality : 
the actions are grand in simplicity 
and consent; and the flame, if 
necessarily to some extent conven- 
tional, like the lighting of the pic- 
ture generally, is nobly indicated, 
licking and flickering in orange- 
vermilion wreaths, with a strange 
look of truth and of wonderfulness. 
Mr. Millais reappears in four 
minor pictures, each of which in- 
volves at least one triumph of exe- 
cution. In the ‘Joan of Are,’ it is 
the fluted armour ; in the ‘ Swallow,’ 
the drench of rain upon and outside 
the window-panes; in the ‘ Esther,’ 
the enormous force and brilliancy 
of the colours, yellow, blue, and 
white; in ‘The Parable of the 
Tares, the not less audaciously 
brilliant opposition between the 
sinister glare of the amber-tinted 
breaks in the sky with the dense 
darkness of the cloud-masses, and 
of the general toue. A page ought 
to be given to each of these works 
(except the ‘Swallow,’ which is a 
comparatively simple performance) ; 
each has rare excellence, irrespec- 
tively of that which we have singled 
out, and there is room also for some 
critical demur, especially to the 
kneeling pose of the Joan of Are, 
and the deadened flesh-tints of the 
gorgeously-draped Esther. But we 
cannot find any sufficient space for 
speaking of these meteors of painting, 
having already dwelt in some detail 
upon the author’s principal work, 
and must pass on to other artists. 
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Of Mr. Whistler’s four contribu- 
tions, two are perhaps the very best 
things he has yet exhibited; for 
charm, ‘ The little White Girl’ (a 
title which seems to refer back to 
his earlier picture of ‘The Woman 
in White’); and, for perfection 
according to his individual scheme 
of execution, the ‘Old Battersea 
Bridge.’ The exquisiteness of the 
‘Little White Girl’ is crucially 
tested by its proximity to the flash- 
ing white in Mr. Millais’s ‘ Esther? 
it stands the test, retorting deli- 
cious harmony for daring force, and 
would shame any other contrast. 
The loveliness of the delicate car- 
nations, especially of the hand 
which lies along the white dress, 
cannot be over-praised. The flame- 
yellow of the hair, the black of the 
fireplace, the crimson-pink of the 
azaleas, contribute to a consummate 
whole. We say consummate, with- 
out any misgiving on the score of 
the peculiarities, at once slight and 
forcible, which Mr. Whistler shows 
forth in this, as in all his pictures. 
To advocate a style of execution as 
a model for general adoption is one 
thing: to recognize its absolute suc- 
cess in hands exceptionally gifted 
is another. No one who knows 
what he is about would ask Van 
Eyck to paint with the brokenness 
of Rembrandt, nor Tintoret with the 
precision of Leonardo. Mr. Whistler 
seems to have a veritable intuition 
for a certain system of colour and 
handling, which, with him, pro- 
duces the exact result he aims at, 
and it is a peculiarly artistic and 
felicitous result; it is not less 
organized in ensemble than arbitrary 
in seeming by the square inch. 
That other painters encounter and 
conquer difficulties which Mr. 
Whistler eludes is true, and their 
credit mounts up accordingly; but 
we cannot exact, in one true artist, 
conformity to the ways and means 
of another, while a contrary method 
is exuding, as it were, by instinct, 
from his very finger-ends. Let the 
alchemist turn dross into gold, and 
the painter turn canvas into fine 
art, by his own process. The ‘Old 
Battersea Bridge,’ with a mud shore 
and a riverside group, boats ready 
for launching, a grey sky and greyer 
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river, the sidelong bridge crossed 
by carts and passengers, shows one 
way of treating these simple mate- 
rials to perfection, whether compo- 
sition, tone, truth, or originality, is 
in demand. We shall not ask for a 
different way, nor could two men 
in a thousand produce, by any way, 
so precious a picture. The two 
remaining contributions of Mr. 
Whistler are Japanese subjects, 
unsurpassed in delicate aberrances 
and intricate haphazards of colour 
—but these hazards only happen 
to masters in their art. One of 
them, ‘ The Golden Screen,’ is fully 
up to their author’s standard of 
completion; the second, ‘ TheScarf,’ 
might probably have been held over 
with advantage till next year. A 
Japanese would applaud them, we 
think: and no nation knows better 
than the Japanese what to be at 
in invention, colour, and execution, 
or the concrete of all, fine art—if 
once we admit their national point 
of view, or even to a great extent, 
without any such line drawn of 
concession and demarcation. 

Mr. Arthur Hughes has never 
painted a better picture than ‘The 
Mower,’ nor a more graceful one 
than ‘ Beauty at her Wardrobe,’ nor 
a more charming one than ‘ Mrs. 
James Leathart and Children.’ The 
exquisite little girl in the right-hand 
corner of the latter is an epitome of 
all that is ravishing and naif in 
childhood. Elsewhere in this picture 
there are some stinting of form and 
defect of drawing; and the same 
must be said of the girl, in ‘The 
Mower,’ who stands half shrouded 
in the luxuriant grass. For a feel- 
ing of pathos, elicited simply from 
the beauty of person, occupation, 
colour, and scene, in a simple rural 
or domestic subject of this sort, Mr. 
Hughes stands unsurpassed, and 
‘The Mower’ is his highest exempli- 
fication of this rare and lovely 
faculty. ‘A Drumhead Court-Mar- 
tial, by Mr. Pettie, is the extreme 
of cleverness, founded on ability of 
a considerably higher caste; the 
character, keeping, and getting- 
together, at once picturesque and 
actual, are excellent; the colour 
somewhat less laudable. Mr. Pettie 
appears, however, to work on the 
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assumption that a sketchy, though 
not loose, style of painting is prefer- 
able to the mature and deliberate 
style of a thorough picture. A 
dangerous assumption this, and 
sure, sooner or later, to lower the 
whole range of an artist’s develop- 
ment. It is a different matter from 
the peculiarity of method we dis- 
cussed in the case of Mr. Whistler. 
There the question was one of 
executive substance, moulding the 
work of art with a view to its 
artistic result; here it is a question 
of mere propriety of representation. 
The difference is something like 
that between quality and quantity, 
or between breeding and etiquette. 
Mr. Marks’s picture ‘The Beggars 
are coming to Town,’ may be con- 
sidered the best he has produced; 
the only one we should incline to 
set against it was ‘The Jester’s 
Text,’ and that was less formed in 
point of style. The work before us 
presents the subject easily and 
simply—almost too quietly, indeed 
—with agreeably straightforward 
execution, unforced points of charac- 
ter and humour, and a nice setting 
of medieval town life, trees in early 
spring, and a church-spire building 
in the background. Mr. Leslie’s 
‘Defence of Lathom House’ is a 
marked advance, not only in suc- 
cessful treatment, but in importance 
of subject-matter. The banner is 
being hoisted or rehoisted under 
the auspices of the lady of the 
house, to flout the Roundheads; 
and the whole arrangement is inge- 
nious, striking, and almost grand. 
On Mr. Hook’s four pictures of 
Breton coast or fisher life we shall 
not dilate. They are as fresh as 
his freshest English pictures, and 
fresher still by the change of national 
type and costume, with some ex- 
quisite realities of pure sea-tints— 
pictures rather to be enjoyed than 
described, and which it would be 
difficult to help enjoying. ‘The 
Mackerel Take,’ ‘ The Sardine Fleet,’ 
and ‘The Sea-weed Gatherer, are 
of the artist’s finest quality, and 
hardly to be bettered ; simple, direct, 
unlaboured, but not the less com- 
plete for their purpose, full of brine 
and breeze. We are surprised, 
however, that Mr. Hook does not 
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give in, for the delectation of his 
sympathizers, a few seaside ‘ beasts’ 
—a crab or two, mussel, or starfish. 
But perhaps, though we can scarcely 
fancy it, he has no taste for Actinia 
Mesembryanthemum or Pycnogonum 
Littorale. 

In portraiture we have cited 
Messrs. Watts and Boxall as at 
their best, in virtue of the ‘ W. 
Bowman, Esq., F.R.S.’ (the eminent 
oculist) of the former, and the 
‘Samuel Angell, Esq.’ of the latter. 
Neither of these portraits presents 
anything especially salient; in 
neither is there any attempt to 
transcend a full, intelligent, and 
living presentment of a practical 
professional face, such as we might 
pass in the streets without particular 
observation. Mr. Watts shows ad- 
mirable capacity in the treatment of 
a face of this kind, bringing out all 
its value with a corresponding 
efficiency and unobtrusiveness of 
art. The head painted by Mr. 
Boxall, though more ordinary, is 
also more indicative of ‘a character,’ 
and has received full and discerning 
justice. The next-best contribution 
of this able artist is the ‘Mrs. 
Cardwell.’ 

Mr. Stanfield’s principal land- 
scape is ‘The Bass Rock, a work 
which, like those of the preceding 
two or three years, shows the same 
superiority in old age to the practice 
even of his prime which was to be 
noted in a greater genius, David 
Cox. These later pictures are com- 
paratively free from that coldness 
of understanding and nitid execu- 
tion which marred many honourable 
successes of Mr. Stanfield aforetime. 
Mr. Anthony has only in his very 
happiest inspirations surpassed his 
‘ Annual Sheep-washing at Knowle 
Park, Kent, May 27, 1864,’ full of 
the dignity and impressiveness, the 
unexhausted resources, and telling 
undertones, of common things; the 
sky, swept with thick-coming grey 
clouds, is one of the best which 
Mr. Anthony has painted, though 
some spectators might wish for a 
little more of the poet’s and less of 
the Englishman’s May. ‘Rest for 


the Weary, a country churchyard, 
is only a trifle inferior to this. 
Mr. Mason has for the last few 
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years been cordially and justly 
accepted by observers as quite a 
poet in landscape, which he always 
vivifies with some true and appro- 
priate incident of life. He has an 
eminently seeing eye, and an emi- 
nently pictorial hand; and, with 
these fine qualifications, never beats 
about the bush, but gives one 
genuine truth in genuine art, with 
an equal apparent freedom from 
effort and from languor or laissez 
aller, Of his three small pictures 
this year—‘The Gander, ‘The 
Geese, and ‘The Lost Shoe’—one 
can hardly pronounce which is posi- 
tively the best. Our own preference 
inclines to ‘ The Gander ;’ to which 
the only objection we can suggest is 
that, whereas the scene and person- 
ages appear to be British, the sunset 
sky, suffused with a peculiar orange- 
red tending towards the tint of 
tomato-sauce, is more distinctively, 
and very accurately, Italian. Even 
that, however, is but a half objec- 
tion, as probably this tint may be 
witnessed, though comparatively 
seldom, in our own country. ‘Even- 
ing in the Tropics, by Mr. Mignot, 
is about the only tropical picture 
we have ever seen pleasant in colour; 
Mr. Mignot himself had hitherto 
made some damaging mistakes in 
this respect. In tone and composi- 
tion, and especially in gradation, 
it is replete with fine harmonies. 
Mr. Davis’s picture, ‘The Strayed 
Herd, Dunes de Condette, Artois,’ is 
more strictly a cattle-picture than a 
landscape, but we name ‘it in the 
latter class to spare minor distinc- 
tions. The look of straying, of 
space which must naturally suggest 
a stray to the bovine mind, and of a 
light sandy heath not far from the 
sea, and also the cattle drawing, are 
of quite a high order. The true 
lighting of the picture, which lies 
bisected by afternoon sun and 
shadow, could not be better attested 
than by the fact that an able land- 
scape-painter, whom we dropped 
upon in the Academy, fancied the 
sun was actually shining upon the 
lighted part of the work. 

Let us leave the pictures for a 
moment, and look into the Octagon 
Room for Mr. Legros’s etching, ‘ A 
Spanish Choir.’ ‘This is a master- 
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piece, giving primarily the prosaic 
and the ordinary, but intensifying 
these, by tightness cf grasp and a 
sense of the subject-matter, into 
gloomy picturesqueness, and almost 
into poetry. There is a priest at 
the reading-desk, with an assistant 
or two, and four choristers in stalls, 
holding candles, one of them dozing 
off, and his candle on the snuff. 
Uncouth grim fellows these choris- 
ters, with a sort of louring funereal 
professionalism about them, worn 
easily, too, and without the least 
affectation of sentiment. One can 
fancy how they hold ponderous wax 
tapers guttering at graves, and how 
hollow De Profundis sounds in 
bass notes out of their deep chests 
and lantern jaws. ‘They treat all 
their ecclesiastical belongings in as 
business-like a style as the Necropolis 
Company which advertises ‘ Return 
Tickets for Mourners: only they 
belong to an ancient Church and 
ritual which reach out ragged roots 
into the nineteenth century; they 
belong to the ‘ sepulchre’ itself, not 
merely to the ‘whitening’ of it. 
Mr. Legros exhibits also an oil- 
picture, ‘Le Lutrin’ (the Chantry), 
and a water-colour ‘Study of a 
Head’ of a priest who holds the 
chalice and wafer. The former, 
which consists of four half-figures 
very inartificially arranged, is 
painted with considerable breadth; 
and the latter is a decidedly fine 
work of life-size, more in the manner 
of fresco than of water-colour as 
understood by English painters, and 
well worthy of their consideration 
on that ground. ‘These coloured 
works, however, are overshadowed 
by our recollection of the artist’s 
noble picture of last year, the ‘ Ex 
Voto,’ and we have preferred to 
dwell upon the etching as highest 
in quality of conception. 

Having now said our say concern- 
ing both the classic revival, and the 
artists who have conspicuously done 
their best this year, we shall not 
attempt further classification, save 
in the ordinary divisions of work, 
but shall simply range round the 
walls, commenting briefly on a work 
of mark here and there, but by no 
means professing to exhaust the 
merit of the exhibition. 
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Subject Pictures. Mr. Goodall’s 
‘Rising of the Nile, showing a 
knot of the villagers pressing for- 
ward to evade the inundation, is 
about his largest picture, admitting 
of some finishing touches yet, 
clever, but hardly up to the level 
of style and drawing which the 
scale and purport of the work 
would imply. ‘The hurriéd but not 
exactly flustered condition of the 
villagers is well pitched, as if they 
were tolerably used to such casual- 
ties. ‘Esau,’ by Mr. Watts, an 
imposing half-figure, may be not 
the less true for suggesting at first 
sight a savage chief of some con- 
temporary tribe. ‘The Sower of 
Good Seed,’ by Mr. Herbert, is a 
pale orientalism whose ‘ earnest- 
ness’ tends to the vapid, and speci- 
ally devoid of sunshine, which the 
painter has aimed to represent. 
The picture of the year, according 
to the suffrages of the lieges, is of 
course ‘The Marriage of the Prince 
of Wales,” by Mr. Frith. The 
barely surmountable difficulty of 
making any such work finely ar- 
tistic, and the wear and tear which 
it entails upon the painter in a 
score of ways, are but too well 
known: Mr. Frith undertook a 
grinding task, and deserves credit 
for ‘taking his punishment,’ as the 
fancy terms it, without losing his 
spirit and buoyancy. That most of 
the beauties here pictured are not 
particularly beautiful, and several 
of the likenesses not strikingly like, 
may, we think, without ill-nature 
be affirmed; but, on the whole, 
Mr. Frith has acquitted himself at 
least commendably. ‘A Turkish 
School in the Vicinity of Cairo’ 
shows a command of deeper tones 
of colour than we are accustomed 
to from Mr. Lewis, and abounds in 
chequered sunlight, rich and bright 
details, and ingenious expression: 
further on, the odalisque ‘In the 
Bey’s Garden, Asia Minor, is a 
sumptuous piece of pictorial horti- 
culture. We cannot express the 
least admiration of Mr. Elmore’s 
picture, ‘On the Brink: the sub- 
ject, a lady who has lost at cards 
tempted by a gallant, is borrowed 
from Hogarth, and the treatment, 
both feeling and painting, appears 
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to us entirely commonplace, not to 
say vulgar. Mr. Prinsep first 
greets our eye with a very blooming 
blonde, ‘The Scarlet Bow; later, 
with Pope’s ‘ Belinda, hardly young 
enough; with ‘The Lady of the 
Tooti-Nainch, or Legend of the 
Parrot, and with ‘The Flight of 
Jane Shore.’ The subject of the 
parrot (or properly macaw, in the 
picture) we infer to be an enchant- 
ress who has changed an offending 
lover into that bird of the killing 
colours: this is painted throughout 
with remarkable force, spirit, and 
even splendour, though the flesh- 
tints are somewhat wanting in 
purity. The Jane Shore is a higher 
effort—the painter imagining the 
penanced mistress of Edward IV. as 
crouching in a ditch, while her 
persecutor, the pharisaic Gloucester, 
passes behind in a cavalcade which 
consigns the princes to the Tower. 
The thought is striking, in the line 
of a French artist; in the execution, 
also, Mr. Prinsep seems to have 
chastised his more usual leanings 
with some view towards the sober 
efficiency of Delaroche and his 
school. ‘The Last of the Clan’ 
ranks among Mr. Faed’s better 
pictures: the decadent old man is 
expressed with a certain almost 
profundity of feeling, and the senti- 
ment of the scene, as infectiously 
common to a whole group of people, 
is well preserved. ‘The Early 
Career of Murillo, 1634,’ counts still 
more decidedly to the credit of Mr. 
Phillip: it is exceedingly bold and 
telling ; the characters and expres- 
sions, as notably the muleteer who 
bolts a hunch of bread, vigorously 
rendered; and the whole subject 
kept well in hand by the painter, 
spite of its variety and fulness, the 
scene being a fair. ‘The Last Days 
of Elizabeth’ is an able picture, un- 
forced and not without pathos, by 
Mr. Wynfield. With this we may 
name a few other pictures of the 
Tudor period or thereabouts, form- 
ing a sort of batch with points of 
interconnexion. The best of these 
is Mr. Storey’s ‘Royal Challenge,’ 
in which the young King Henry 
VIII. is shown bearing a hand in 
a rustic match at single-stick. It 
is very naturally conceived, with 
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good points of humour and ex- 
pression, and looks as if the real 
scene might have been pretty nearly 
like this: the handling has the 
merit of simplicity and lightness, 
but is hardly solid enough. Mr. 
Hayllar takes the rather burlesque 
subject of ‘Queen Elizabeth’s 
Toothache, when Bishop Aylmer 
volunteered to have a tooth out, in 
order to give courage to the quaking 
Queen of Men for a like operation. 
The treatment, however, has no- 
thing caricaturish, but is natural, 
and shows a good eye for arrange- 
ment: the result is far the best 
picture of historic genre yet pro- 
duced by Mr. Hayllar. We regret 
to find no good to say of ‘ Taking 
Home the Bride, a.p. 1612,’ by Mr. 
Hodgson, a painter from whom we 
had hoped for much, and whose 
abilities, and some of his perform- 
ances, still command our sincere 
respect. There is true expression 
in a face or two, as particularly in 
that of the mother with her happy 
yet wan smile: otherwise the whole 
thing appears to us extremely 
empty and limp. To a different 
class of work belong two other 
semi-Elizabethan subjects, the small 
‘Shakespeare and Spenser,’ and 
‘Paul Veronese painting the Por- 
trait of Sir Philip Sidney,’ both by 
Mr. Wallis. Among the merits of 
the latter, not the least is that of 
expressing a courtly and magnifi- 
cent age. To yet a very different 
class belongs‘ The Night of Rizzio’s 
Murder, by Mr. Ward. It repre- 
sents sufficiently the theatrical des- 
cription of the scene which it is 
professedly designed to illustrate; 
but except in the craven and shud- 
dering Darnley, aghast and ashen- 
lipped at having to face out the 
crime of his own concoction, it 
scarcely transcends anywhere even 
that order of conception. ‘ Bravo, 
Toro! by Mr. Burgess, a knot of 
bull-fight spectators, has noticeable 
zest and expression, but lacks 
artistic style: it will, however, give 
this painter a name henceforward. 
Mr. Noel Paton is elaborate, and 
evinces his sense of beauty, in ‘ Fact 
and Fancy ;’ but we always failed to 
see that fancy was much concerned 
in drawing small men and women 
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neatly, and calling them fairies. 
Mr. Yeames fails to attain his own 
best mark in ‘ Arming the Young 
Knight.’ Its merit is that of being 
unobtrusively put together; but the 
colour, if brighter, is less satisfactory 
than of yore, and the whole has a 
somewhat commonplace air. Mr. 
Armstrong is, of all the artists 
whose names are as yet little or not 
at all known, the one who appears 
to us to make his mark most deci- 
sively in this exhibition. True, the 
* Ayesha’ is unoriental, the ‘ Fisher- 
man’s Boy’ lightless both in tint 
and in spirit, and ‘The Test’ an 
almost inadmissible subject of bur- 
glars at their vocation: still, each 
of these pictures has unusual man- 
liness of painting and of style, per- 
fect freedom from affectation and 
trick, and solid qualities of design 
and colour which only require to be 
developed, not altered. We look 
for something very good from Mr. 
Armstrong within two or three 
years. Mr. Lucy, in ‘ Garibaldi at 
the Tomb of Ugo Foscolo,’ has a 
true and dignified likeness of the 
hero in a subject of some personal 
and even biographic interest: the 
same noble head appears in’ por- 
traits proper by Mr. Barucco and 
Mr. Bighosche. ‘A Peasant’s Fu- 
neral in the Mountains near Rome,’ 
by Mr. Eagles, ranks as the best 
subject of Italian nationalism in 
the gallery, contrasting very favour- 
ably, for instance, with the works 
whereby M. Lehmann will damage 
the reputation which he bade fair 
to establish in this country. ‘ Est- 
her’s Banquet’ reattests the high 
aims and sound studies of Mr. 
Armitage, though we cannot pro- 
fess to find the upshot admirable. 
‘The Young Saviour observing the 
Hypocrites’ is an ambitious effort 
on the part of Mr. Barwell, and, 
from a certain point of view, might 
be deemed a well-directed one. It 
proceeds on the ‘ natural’ or ‘ actu- 
alizing’ hypothesis of such sacred 
subjects, like Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
Temple picture: to our eyes, how- 
ever, it fails in so far as it does not 
produce that impression which we 
spoke of apropos of Mr. Storey—that 
the scene would really have looked 
not unlike this. Mx. Crowe has an 
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important and difficult subject, 
evenly and creditably realized, in 
‘Whitefield preaching in Moor- 
fields:’ but he is properly rather a 
social than emotional painter, and 
succeeds better in anecdote than 
in drama. The like, conceding no 
insignificant spice of poetic and 
elevated feeling, may be said of 
Mr. Archer; whose principal sub- 
ject is ‘The Puritan Suitor,—his 
most successful one perhaps, ‘ Old 
Maid’ (two damsels playing at that 
game of cards). ‘ Hamlet and 
Ophelia,’ by Mr. Orchardson, the 
scene where the bewildered maiden 
returns the prince’s love-tokens, is 
a work to be remembered: perhaps 
none in the gallery will be more 
clearly impressed upon the visitor’s 
eye and memory. The situation is 
well felt and expressed, the manner 
of painting harmonious and re- 
served ; and, though Hamlet seems 
not distinctively conceived, and 
both personages are arranged with 
needless stiffness and _ isolation, 
standing up straight and huddling 
against the tapestry, there is a de- 
cided quality of superiority about 
the work which one recognises as of 
more importance than many blem- 
ishes. Last in this section we shall 
mention the ‘ Beauty and the Beast’ 
of Mr. Stanhope—an agreeable pic- 
ture not without quaint appropri- 
ateness to its theme, although we 
must protest that a simple bear is 
not the ‘beast’ demanded of a 
painter’s inventive faculty. If so, 
why not at once have called the 
fairy-tale ‘ Beauty and the Bear’? 

Waning space warns us to curtail 
what we have to say of the remain- 
ing classes of pictures; and their 
minor prominence in subject, at 
least for the purposes of citation, 
favours summariness of reference 
when, as now, there is no alterna- 
tive. We must therefore excuse 
ourselves to many deserving ex- 
hibitors, and proceed rapidly. 

In Domestic Subjects we remark 
‘My Back Kitchen,’ by Mr. Web- 
ster; Mr. Wells's ‘Preparing a 
Tableau Vivant,’ half portrait-pic- 
ture, half domestic; ‘The Leaky 
Roof” by Mr. Hardy; ‘Christmas 
Time,’ by Miss Osborn; ‘A Depu- 
tation,’ by Mr. Nicol; ‘Les Reta- 
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meurs,’ by M. Ribot, one of his skil- 
ful eccentricities of blackness; and 
the ‘Infant Orphan Election at the 
London Tavern, Polling” by Mr. 
Hicks, which, though in various 
respects exceptionable, is probably 
his best picture of gregarious 
modern life as yet. In Portraiture, 
works by Messrs. Richmond, Grant 
(‘The Lady Augusta Sturt and 
Son’), Ercole, Knight, and Wells. 
in Lundscape, a singularly complete 
study of grey sea and surf by Mr. 
J. M. Carrick, ‘Weather Clearing, 
Dunraven, Glamorganshire; ‘ The 
Yacht Kingfisher, in a Gale off the 
Coast of Malaga,’ by Mr. Lee (some 
others by this artist are very bad); 
‘Morants Court in May,’ by Mr. 
Brett; ‘ View on the Thames, Lime- 
house Reach,’ by Mr. Ridley; ‘ Out- 
skirts of a Farmyard at Twilight,’ a 
remarkable specimen by the portrait- 
painter, Mr. Wells; coast scenes 
and incidents by Messrs. C. E. John- 
son, Naish, Hemy, and Edwards; 
‘Rtheingrafenstein on the Nahe, by 
Mr. McCallum; ‘ Reapers? by Mr. 
Linnell, Sen.; two Roman water- 
colours by Mr. J. C. Moore; and in 
especial ‘The Public Gardens, 


Venice, from the Sea,’ by Mr. Inch- 
bold, delicious in its lucid clearness, 
and spacious openness of lagoon 


surface. In Animal painting and 
lowers, Sir Edwin Landseer, whose 
best contribution appears to us to 
be ‘The Connoisseurs, containing 
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portraits of the artist and two in- 
dulgently critical dogs; Mr. Hug- 
gins, and M. Fantin. 

Sculpture ought to ‘give us 
pause’ for a somewhat longer 
space ; but such is not the influence 
exercised by the one hundred and 
eighty-six inglorious specimens 
here collected of that glorious art; 
rather, a desire to see and think the 
least possible of them. There are, 
indeed, a few busts of fair or supe- 
rior merit by Messrs. Bohm, Munro, 
W. Davis, Noble, and Wood; a 
somewhat agreeable domesticism, 
‘Childish Grief, Sisterly Consola- 
tion, by Mr. Sax; a not graceless 
‘Eve,’ by Mr. Macdowell; a ‘ Ma- 
donna and Child, by Mr. E. Davis, 
unhackneyed in its family treat- 
ment; and a refined piece of rustic 
simplicity in the ‘Girl Feeding 
Calves’ of Mr. Thrupp. But the 
only production approaching an 
exalted or unusual type of work is 
‘Il Pensiere’ (Thought, or Pon- 
dering), by Mr. Leifchild. This, 
if not wholly graceful, is grand in 
ideal, and expresses its purport 
with great directness and _self- 
evidence. It is not unworthy to 
be remembered along with the 
‘Erinna’ of last year by the same 
sculptor, although we think that 
very much the more successful 
statue of the two. And herewith 
we bid adieu to the present Exhibi- 
tion. 

W. M. Rossertt. 
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THE AMULET. 
B Tale of Spanish California. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


A PASSAGE OF 


HEN the serenade of Don 

Marcos ceased, and Don Guil- 
lermo saw his friend still sleeping 
in profound peace, he concluded 
that the poet was about to die in 
metaphor only: but the grey light 
which precedes the dawn, and to 
which the musician had alluded, 
literally supervened. 

A stealthy tread came along the 
corridor, the door opened, Alberto 
stood in the aperture. ‘ Quick, 
friend!’ he said, beckoning to Wil- 
liam. 

‘ Wherefore ?’ 
simply. 

Then Alberto drew near, and told 
William that his friend had a ren- 
dezvous with Don Marcos, under 
the great plane-tree, in the river 
hollow. They were to meet at 
dawn. No time was to be lost. 

As Alberto withdrew, William 
looked at his sleeping comrade ; and 
loving the man, hated the folly of 
his act. ‘Fighting for a woman’s 
heart! As though powder and 
blood could turn the scale one way 
or the other! Wrangling at the 
very edge of doom! “Tis a godless 
act. I won’t abet.’ 

‘Carlo!’ he called softly. 

‘Hull-lo!’ sighed the other. ‘0, 
Will; I’ve been having such a hea- 
venly night, and now we’ve got to 
turn out and smell that everlasting 
saltpetre.’ 

‘i won't go, Carlo.’ 

‘By Jove, then, I'll go alone.’ 
And Carlo jumped out of bed 
and began dressing. William also 
dressed silently. 

When they were both ready, Carlo 
turned on his friend: ‘ Look here, 
old boy; don’t let a shade of 
anger come between us two, when 
one may be stepping over “that 
bourne from which no traveller 
returns.” Marcos forced this quarrel 
on me, or rather offered it, like a 
man. I couldn’t back out. You 


asked the other 
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know what would have come of it. 
The man has bad blood in him as 
well as good. 

‘Don’t think I’m trifling, Will. 
I’m doing what I believe the least 
of two evils. This is a fair fight, 
in an open field; and I at least can 
stay my hand. I rode to the lodge 
last night while you were otherwise 
engaged, and made my arrange- 
ments. Cristébal is, by this, under 
the sycamore with your long pistols 
and the French powder. My last 
testament is here’ [tapping his 
breast pocket], ‘ writ in plumbago.’ 

This was the longest speech Carlo 
had ever made. A tear rose in his 
eye. He stretched out a hand to 
William. The other took it, and 
said, ‘ T’ll come with you; it might 
have been worse.’ 

‘Thanks, old friend.’ 

* How about choice of weapons ?’ 

‘Each shoot with our own.’ 

‘ And distance ?” 

‘Left that for you to settle on the 
ground. You knowit matters little 
to me.’ 

Now, in fact, the distance was a 
matter of the highest importance: 
for Don Marcos could use his own 
revolver to perfection at fifteen 
yards, and with either hand. So 
William devoutly wishing that he 
might put them further apart, re- 
mained silent, not caring to perplex 
Carlo with these minutiz. 


‘You're not savage, are you? 
asked William, after a pause. 


‘Not the least. I like the fellow 
now I know he’s in earnest.’ 

‘Do you think he means mis- 
chief?” 

‘Sure of it.’ 

As they went down stairs, Wil- 
liam said, ‘It’s too early for milk.’ 

‘Never mind, old boy; I’m all 
right.’ 

‘A thimbleful of spirits ? 

‘No: bad for the nerve, and 
makes the eye fishy. I’ve tried it.’ 
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But, passing the glass doors of 
the Estrado, William spied a large 
decanter of agua-rdiente with a 
silver cup at hand. ‘That looks 
well for our side, he thought; ‘ we 
will take ours by and by.’ 

They saddled their horses in 
haste, and mounted. One pointed 
above the peak of San Lorenzo, 
where a trembling star grew pale 
and wan before the coming day. 
They rode at speed through the 
low misty level, and found Alberto 
measuring out the ground. 

Don Marcos chatted with Cris- 
tébal indifferently. Carlo saluted 
him. Marcos offered a cigarito and 
a light. They smoked amicably, 
abused the cold fog, voted it a nui- 
sance having to get up so early in 
the morning, revived light incidents 
of the past evening, pronounced it 
to have been a noche serena, and 
regretted the dissolution of such a 
charming party. Had Don Carlos 
ever visited the Pueblo de los An- 
geles? No? There were the vine- 
yards and the orange grove of the 
Sefior Don Mariano, so fair, so fruit- 
ful! Don Marcos hoped that Don 
Carlos would do him the honour to 
run down the coast in the Yegua 
Negra. He should be cruising on 
the coast all the autumn. Intended 
to stock the island of Santa Cruz 
with sheep, from his estate of San 


Blas. Curumba! How long Alberto 
was! Time for another cigarito. 
No? ‘Adios, Setior Don Carlos! 


© Adios caballéro !’ 

In the meantime William and 
Alberto tossed for choice of dis- 
tance. Alberto won, and chose 
fifteen yards. William gnawed at 
his beard. There was yet a chance. 

W. Fifteen yards is point blank 
range with our pistols. 

Alberto. It matters not, Sefior. 

W. I must warn you. Don Carlos 
hits a dollar nine times in ten. 

Alberto. Mil demonios! Es verdad ? 

W. Simple truth, Don Alberto, 
as you may see presently. 

Alberto placed his man nervously, 
and muttered in his ear, ‘ Life or 
death, compaiero; the saints guard 
thee.’ 

Carlo threw aside his sombréro, 
and smiled as William ranged him ; 
but neither spoke a word. 
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Cristébal, apart with the horses, 
shuddered. 

Thus they all stood, in the long, 
damp grass, and round them hung 
a yellow mist, just smitten by the 
rising sun. 

‘Uno!’ cried Alberto. 


Up went 
the two right arms. 


‘Dos? answered William. Each 
took aim. 
‘Tres? A double flash, a horrid 


din, and a quaking of the mist. 

Carlo felt a singing in his ear, as 
if a musquito had flown into it. It 
was the whiz of a small bullet, 
passing within the eighth of an 
inch. 

Marcos felt a dull blow under the 
right shoulder: then a hot stream 
of blood pouring down his arm. 
‘Quick, quick!’ he grated out, 
shifting the pistol, and turning his 
left shoulder to the front. 

William called Alberto aside. 
‘We are satisfied, he said. ‘Let 
the matter rest.’ 

‘Don Marcos is wounded: he de- 
mands another shot.’ 

‘I warn you, urged William. 
But Alberto returned to his prin- 
cipal, and William handed Carlo 
the other English pistol in silence; 
the latter still smiling blandly. 

‘Uno? 

© Dos! 

§ Tres! 
din. 

Again Carlo felt the singing, and 
a sharp twinge; for this time the 
bullet had passed through his hair 
and barked his ear. 

Then he raised his right arm, and 
fired the pistol off in the air. The 
large bullet crashed among the 
leaves and branches of the plane- 
tree: and another horseman emerged 
from the surrounding mist. It was 
Don José, spurless, and on a white 
horse ; but the barb of Don Marcos 
had fled at the first report. 

Don Marcos advanced, holding 
out his left hand to Carlo, with a 
gracious smile. ‘The caballéro has 
disarmed me, he said; ‘I with- 
draw.’ Then languishing, he leant 


A single flash, a feebler 


upon Alberto; for the blood flowed 
swiftly from his right arm, and he 
had becn up, during the calm cold 
night, with a tempest raging in his 
liver, and fire in his brain. 
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The Sefior Don José, with Wil- 
liam’s assistance, swiftly severed 
the right sleeve of the chagueta, and 
drew it off the arm of Don Marcos, 
while Alberto produced*a case of 
balsam, lint,and plaster, wherewith 
they stanched the bleeding, and 
bound the wound. The hero was 
himself again. ‘ Pardon me Sejfiores,’ 
he said, ‘a little vertigo, nothing 
more.’ The deltoid muscle was 
severed. 

Don Carlos insisted on his mount- 
ing the pinto. His own horse had 
fled, and the pinto had paces so 
soft, so undulatory. 

The rest moved off the ground; 
but Don José seeing a drop of blood 
fall on Carlo’s shoulder, stayed 
awhile, examined the scratch, and 
plastered it daintily. So it hap- 
pened that Don Marcos returned on 
the pinto, and Carlo was numbered 
among the missing. 


—_— 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A WEARY VIGIL. 
We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of: and our narrow life 
Is rounded with a sleep, 

From this rapid sketch of the 
passage of arms under the syca- 
more, and of the return of e/ pinto, 
it appears that, however chivalrous 
the practice of duelling may be (as 
compared with certain other modes 
of settling a difficulty, which pre- 
vail in Hispano-American society), 
it may yet be attended with incon- 
venient results. 

How is it that the ball of Don 
Marcos grazed the acoustic, instead 
of entering the optic, organ of Carlo? 
that the ball of the latter severed 
the muscle, instead of shattering 
the bone of his opponent’s arm? 
Quien sabe ? 

Again: harmless and amiable as 
it was of Don Carlos to throw away 
his second shot, yet the crash of 
that report increased the anguish of 
the innocent, and went before the 
arrival of Don Marcos on the pinto, 
sounding the alarm for such a 
heart-shock as wellnigh drove one 
frail pilgrim across that bourne 
which her lover had prepared to 
cross before her. 


The Amulet. 
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Juanita was not, indeed, dead, 
but for many days lay in a state of 
extreme debility and nervous ten- 
sion. Despite that venerable quack, 
La Forina, her father had bled her 
freely while the fit lasted; and, 
sooth to say, the skill of the ran- 
chéro was mere horse-surgery. He 
snatched her from the embrace of 
Death, and nearly laid her in his 
arms again. 

‘ Vaya! said the crone, in scorn; 
hast slain thy child.’ 

But the danger passed. The 
friends went their way: Don José 
to his Senate, Don Silvestro to his 
counting-house, Don Marcos to his 
yacht. Juanita remained with her 
father, mother, and the Dota Julia. 

We will hasten over the inter- 
course of the invalid and her lover 
during those latter days. Enough 
to tell that jis love strengthened 
with her strength; outgrew and 
overshadowed all the rest of his 
being. It was not Platonic, not 
philosophical, nor sublime. It 
struck no roots into the sky, but 
deep into earth, the sweet, sensuous 
mother of us all. It was a tree 
whose branches would sway in the 
storm, whose foliage would rustle 
in the breeze. It would bud and 
blossom in the genial spring. In 
its arms the birds of melody would 
come and dwell. But it stood, as 
things of earth must stand, under a 
gracious heaven, waiting for the 
fructifying dews and rain and sun- 
shine. 

It happened, one day, that while 
Don Carlos leaned over the lady, 
performing some service, a small 
wooden cross peered from the folds 
of his shirt. 

‘Ah! she exclaimed, fixing her 
dewy eyes upon it, tenderly. 

‘Tis a model,’ he said, following 
her look. ‘My gross nature will 
have something to torch. See this 
also.” And drawing it out farther, 
Juanita saw that it was attached to 
that very cord which erst held the 
amber cross. 

‘Wear it no more,’ she said, half 
in pleasure, half in pain; ‘ hast an 
amulet now. Hang the cross up at 
home, and look at it when thou 
prayest.’ 

This was the nearest allusion to 
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the old token which passed between 
them. Juanita still thought he 
had given it to another, and that 
she had forgiven him. He still 
thought that Alberto had duly re- 
turned it. 

There was another subject on 
which he shrank from communicat- 
ing his thoughts. The Sefior Don 
Mariano, having consented that 
Don Carlos should become a suitor 
for his child, still placed a gap of 
six months between them. ‘The 
caballéro, he thought, ‘having pro- 
perty and friends in his land, may 
return thither, and forget the child. 
If so, well: if not, well: let him 
return. I go not. I am in the 
Pueblo, or on my Rancho: my child 
is ever with me.’ 

Nor was Carlo to write to her 
during the interval. He pleaded 
with the Don energetically. At 
last a concession was gained. He 
might write once. ‘ Un billete, no 
mas. Love dieth not within six 
moons. Prove it, Sefior Don Carlos. 
If it be love, *twill live.’ 

Carlo’s heart and reason cried out 
against this cruelty ; but he would 
not complain. It increased his ten- 
derness and devotion during the 
brief respite caused by her weak- 
ness, and perhaps enhanced the 
pleasure which he derived from an 
intercourse so soon to cease. 

Don Mariano was impatient to 
return to Los Ojitos, for he had not 
long to remain there. His presence 
was required in his little vineyards 
at Los Angeles. Juanita was yet 
too weak to bear the motion of a 
horse. She travelled in a litter by 
the side of Madre: the Dojfia Julia 
on horseback with the hidalgo. 
William and Carlo accompanied 
them through the pass El Salado, 
and as far as the mission of San 
Miguel. Adios! Adios! 


On the second evening thereafter, 
the two Englishmen sat in front of 
the Casa Briggs. 

*Cucn pre sto se va el place r—how 
quickly pleasure passes!’ said the 
former. The quotation had been a 
favourite one with them since Don 


* Cou 
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Mariano had punned upon their dis- 
aster with it. 

C. Yet you had three or four 
months of it, Will, and I had but a 
few days. 

W. B. You would have finished 
the triplet,* formerly ; why not now. 

C. Well, it does leave one un- 
utterably sad. I think the craving 
for that sort of pleasure is morbid. 

W. B. Adam, ‘the grand old gar- 
dener, was provided with a wife. 

C. But our case is different. We 
are two; tried by each other; and 
not found wanting. 

W. B. Still we remain two. A 
man and wife are one. 

CU’. Then take a wife, and accom- 
plish your unity. What hinders ? 

W. B. Shall I tell you, Carlo? 

C.. Ram your guns, and fire away. 

W. B. You saw us waltzing to- 
gether, on the night before your 
affair. 

C. Rather. 

W. B. Those were blessed mo- 
ments; before the spell was broken. 
She floated round me, like a zephyr, 
or the breath of flowers. ‘ How 
strong you are!’ she whispered; 
‘you carry me in yourarms. Please 
to let my feet touch, sometimes.’ 
But I could have carried her so 
through the blissful night. 

C. You'd have got terribly giddy, 
old fellow; but go on. 

iV. B. ‘Do you think me strong?” 
I asked. ‘Surely, she answered. 
‘Do you ever, or may you not here- 
after, want a strong arm to lean 
upon?’ ‘T seek none,’ she objected. 
‘No, but hast found one, I urged; 
‘the little Rancho is mine, health 
and strength and a whole heart are 
imine; and mine is thine; wilt be 
my wife, Julia? We were standing 
in the quiet moonlight, away from 
the foolish lamps and noise. I saw 
her tremble for a moment, like ¢ 
ripple passing over the surface of 
smooth water. Then she smiled in 
that half-melancholy way of hers, 
and said quietly, ‘For all this I 
thank you, Sevor, but cannot ac- 
cept it. Let us return.” And we 
returned hand in arm to the Zs- 
ivado, as if nothing had happened. 


? 


Da dolor ! 
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C. Tell me again what she said. 

And William told him, in Span- 
ish. 

C. ‘ Can not,’ mark you, not ‘ will 
not.’ 

W. B. A will and a way, Carlo. 

.. Not always. ‘The girl loves 
you, I'll be sworn. But tell me, 
did you raise the siege ? 

W. B. Not precisely. I. still 
hovered about. Indeed, I thought 
her more beautiful then than ever. 

C. [Sententiously, } 


The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 


But we confuse metaphors: how 
went the siege after that repulse? 
[And Carlo imagined that he could 
see the great bright eyes of the 
Senorita flashing over her stockade, 
and making terrible havoc in Wil- 
liam’s forces. ] 

W. B. Once afterwards, on the 
night before they left, we happened 
to be again alone in the same spot. 
‘The thought of to-morrow unmans 
me,’ I said, ‘let me speak again.’ 
But she replied, half sadly, ‘ Are 
you not strong, Senor? Would you 
give a weak woman pain ?’ 

C, And the forlorn hope fell 
back ? 

W. B. As you say. 

Carlo made no answer, but ram- 
med the fragrant leaf down into 
his pipe, and thought, ‘Hang it! 
When will poor old Bill get rangé ? 

He was growing quite patriarchal. 

Presently William spoke again, 
and this time somewhat testily for a 
philosopher: ‘ Look you, Carlo; I 
have done with love this time.’ And 
he shook the ashes out of a vene- 
rable bowl. 

C. It remains to be seen whether 
love has done with you. 

W. B. A burnt child dreads the 
fire; but when a man puts his 
fingers between the bars, the old 
lesson gets branded in for life. 

C. One consideration seems to 
have escaped you. 

W. B. Tell it, and so let us drop 
a painful subject. 

C. [Fiercely,] Painful, indeed! 
Did your fingers go in alone? I tell 
you they clutched a woman’s hand. 
She may hide it from you; but ’tis 
burnt, Will, and you did it. 
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And a great groan came out of 
the tawny beard; for William was a 
tender-hearted Stoic, and liked not 
the imputation of burning women’s 
pretty fingers. 

Let no one malign the race of 
Achates. It is a good thing when a 
man is doing, or about to do, some 
wrong, which he dignifies by the 
name of heroism, wisdom,or duty, 
that one at his side should get up 
and say, ‘Call this what you will, 
it is wrong: I, the man you love, 
denounce it.’ There is something 
awful in the voice of a friend. We 
may shut his mouth henceforth; 
but he has spoken; and his words 
go rolling round and round the 
cavernous heart, awaking echoes in 
the darkness. 

Thus often, in the still night, 
Carlo’s words awoke an echo which 
might have slumbered in his friend’s 
memory: ‘ Dolor—da dolor, what 
did Carlo say? ‘She may hide her 
hand, but ’tis burnt—burnt—dolor, 
dolor.’ Then sleep would vanquish 
memory; and sleeping, he would 
dream that the season for branding 
had come round, that he stood at 
noon-day near a blazing fire, holding 
the rod, while Carlo dragged a heifer 
within reach. He planted the hot 
iron against its flank. Then a jet 
of smoke and steam, and when it 
cleared, Julia was standing there 
alone, holding out a soft white hand, 
which the pitiless brand had scarred 
and seamed. And William would 
groan in sleep, as when his friend 
first made the thrust. 

If the latter was right in his esti- 
mate of Julia’s feelings ; if she at Los 
Ojitos or Los Angeles could have 
seen the strong man tremble to 
think he had given her pain; could 
have seen how, with the perverse- 
ness of a brave heart, he loved her 
more, now that he had lost her; the 
proud girl would have felt that 
there was, in the wide world, one 
man who would give his whole 
heart to her who had nothing to 
give in return but hers. 

But we have no intention of in- 
vading Julia’s confidence. Before 
long she may tell her own secret. 
It will be soon enough, perhaps too 
soon. 


The Sefior Don José had left 
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William superintendent of his es- 
tate. The charge was not at present 
an onerous one, for little was un- 
dertaken during the drought. But 
William could ride over sometimes, 
and confer with Don Pedro, the 
chief of the Indians; and, in the 
meantime, half the Pedronians, or 
more, could migrate to Santa Pe- 
rona, and assist in building the new 
house. 

‘Those rascals,’ said the hidalgo, 
‘grow wicked when they have no 
good work to do.” But the English- 
men would not accept their labour 
without recompense, and the Sefior 
would not allow his peéns to take 
money. ‘ Give to an Indian money,’ 
he said, ‘ and he sneaks away to the 
pueblo, or to some other rancheria: 
he drinks, gambles, and breaks the 
commandments. Keep it from him, 
give him work enough, and see 
what a happy creature it is!’ 

So Don Carlos established an 
emporium of calico, cotton prints, 
yellow silk handkerchiefs, knives, 
scissors, and beads; of cups, and 
pots, and pans; all which things 
were imported by the merchant, 
Don Bernardo, of San Luiz. 

A system of currency was intro- 
duced. All labour was paid for by 
the piece: all payments were made 
in one or more of the wares. Sun- 
day, which was pay-day, was the 
merriest day of all, when men, 
women, and children, would swarm 
round the casa during half the fore- 
noon, laughing and joking in a 
Babel of tongues; gibberish, Span- 
ish, and English, in fair propor- 
tions. 

For now the Pedronians were 
engaged on the future family re- 
sidence of Don Carlos. Some 
were making adobes, huge bricks of 
mud, mixed with straw, and baked 
by the sun: some were making 
and baking tiles, others sinking a 
well. And the little grove at the 
back of the site was vocal all day 
long; for the busy housewives 
were there, and slim maidens, and 
chattering imps. 

Not a tree was felled in that 
‘home copse’ (so they called it) ; 
but the two Englishmen, with Cris- 
tobal and one of the recently-im- 
ported Sonorians, were up on the 
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mountain-slopes cutting the red 
cedar, or in among the gorges fell- 
ing the tough white oak. The 
widow-bird was startled in her Soli- 
tudes ; squirrels peered wistfully at 
the intruders, and herds of red-deer 
flitted through the glades. 

In the evénings there were sub- 
jects of importance to be discussed. 
Mr. Starchie and the Sefior Don 
Mariano thought that Don Carlos 
ought to consult his own interests, 
and return to England, in order to 
obtain Lord Saltum’s consent to his 


marriage. Hugo Monteagle, Vis- 
count Saltum, was a bachelor. His 
funded property was large: the 


claimants for his favour not more 
numerous than usual in such cases. 
His aversion to a subject of Anti- 
Christ might be assuaged if Don 
Carlos were to make the attempt in 
person. 

But Carlo would say to his friend, 
‘What’s to be done? I don’t care 
about more money.’ 

W. B. You're not to see the lady 
for six months. 

C. Still, one is in the same part of 
the world. And it’s worth some- 
thing to be with you. 

But William declined to consider 
that second clause. ‘They go a 
hundred leagues south, to Los An- 
geles, for the autumn,’ he said. 

C’. Pretty name, ‘Los Angeles,’ 
isn’t it? 

W. B. A meagre consolation, I 
should say. 

C. Then, you know, Marcos is 
cruising about. He’ll make another 
attempt, depend upon it; and, hang 
me if I don’t respect the fellow. 
But I must stay within hail, old boy. 

W. B. Then you had better write 
and tell his lordship how strong the 
bond is, and that you can’t and 
won't break it. ‘Tell him you 
fought a duel about her, and that 
her father is only half a heretic, and 
a lay impropriator. I dare say he’ll 
come round. You might even ask 
him to come out and be our guest 
next year, and judge of the lady for 
himself. He must be tired of that 
damp moor in Scotland. 

So the matter was settled. Carlo 
wrote a long letter, but gave up all 
idea of returning to England in 
person. 
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The friends also discussed gravely 
a new proposal of Don José, that 
William should accept permanently 
the office of mayordomo, and reside 
at San Pedro; for it had been agreed 
that Don Carlos should purchase 
the little Rancho of his friend. The 
result of their deliberation was, that 
they should hold together. What 
mattered it to whom the land be- 
longed. William should help to 
stock and cultivate it. William 
should help to build the new house, 
still to be called the ‘ Casa Briggs, 
and to inhabit it when built. They 
would have a common brand. Irons 
were ordered with the monogram 
NB, to represent the firm of Melnot 
and Briggs. 

The site of the new house also 
had been eagerly discussed. Carlo 
wished to leave the case as a 
southern boundary lodge, and to 
choose a site nearer the hacienda of 
San Pedro. William opposed this: 
it would be dividing their strength 
too much. Either Cristébal’s site, 
he would have, or the old one. 

C. I tell you I want a garden; 
and we haven’t water enough up 
here. 

1’. B. Did you ever notice the 
fountain in the court at San Pedro? 

(. Didn’t I tell you it was play- 
ing about her like a shower of dia- 
monds when I—you know? 

W. LB. So you did. A very pretty 
simile. Where did you get it? 

Carlo made an attempt to claim 
that illustration as an original; but 
William waived the subject, and 
went on: ‘ Well, I won’t press you. 

Ve’ll have a fountain, too. Have 
you ever thought about these 
lagoons in the sand-hills ?” 

‘How the fellow does wander!’ 
thought his friend. 

W. B. Splendid sheet of water 
the Agua Muerte is! Supplied in 
the same way. These Sierras are 
the walls of a great underground 
watercourse ; and wherever nature 
has bored, or man shall bore, a hole 
down to it, up the water comes. 

C. You’d have saved Babylon. 

W. B. I would keep this site, and 
even the old hovel itself, if I might. 

C. Then not a patch of its sacred 
mud shall be touched, old boy; 
here we'll live and die. 
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W. B. No, thank you. No. Let 
us build on the old site, as we pile 
fresh experience on the ground of 
old memories. 

C. And nettles that we thought 
dead crop out among the roses.’ 

W. B. Ay, or roses among the 
nettles. 

C. Laudator temporis acti. 

William smiled at the rebuff. 
‘Carlo is right,’ he thought. ‘The 
past stings like an ungracious net- 
tle. The present bears its thorns 
and roses on one stem.’ 

Sometimes of an evening William 
would ride over to the hacienda, and 
fraternize with Don Pedro, the In- 
dian chief, or visit La Forina and 
her maiden staff at the great house. 
At others he would withdraw to the 
copse at the back of the casa, where 
the Pedronian colony was encamped ; 
and in that curious society he would 
be merry, profound, or sentimental, 
as the humour seized him. 

On these occasions Carlo would 
work at his plan for the house, 
would muse, or write his letters. 
Amongst others he wrote his one 
letter to a certain young lady; and 
I have since been informed that the 
donzella laughed and cried over the 
simple performance. But her emo- 
tion may be in part attributed to 
circumstances which had _ taken 
place on the little Rancho: and in 
order to present these vividly to the 
reader, I must sketch some leading 
features of the scene and season. 

The great Hacienda of San Pedro, 
with the smaller estate of Santa 
Perona, form together a tract twelve 
leagues in length, by an average 
breadth of seven leagues. It may 
be described as a plateau lying 
between two sierras, that of the 
Monte Diablo on the east, and of 
Las Salinas on the west. 

The foot hills and slopes of the 
Sierra del Monte Diablo are richly 
wooded near the bases with white 
oak, higher up with fir, cypress, 
and cedar. Below the ridge lies 
the long valley of the San Lorenzo, 
clothed during eight months of the 
year with grass and clover, which 
fail during the autumnal drought. 
But the western part of the plateau 
is broken into undulating masses, 
interspersed with large lagoons. 
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The latter tract is not entirely 
barren. In the spring thousands of 
acres are covered with luxuriant 
wild oats; but where the soil is 
rocky, or sand-hills {medanos| rise 
and fall, the vegetation is confined 
to patches of cactus, mescal, and a 
stunted juniper, or here and there 
a clump of shrivelled holm-oaks. 

We are now far advanced in the 
long drought, which lasts from 
May till October. The aspect of 
the country has passed from green 
to yellow, from yellow to a greyish 
brown ; and where your horse’s feet 
used to dash the dew from long 
grass, or leave a track through 
green pastures of wild oats, a cloud 
of dust now marks your passage. 
‘The dry soil cracks and gapes. The 
coyote leaps out of crevices. Ground 
squirrels scurry into innumerable 
little holes, at which a small grey 
owl stands sentry. 

Only down the valley a long line 
of poplars and willows mark the 
course of the river, which has now 
dwindled to a narrow stream, wind- 
ing along the central channel. 

From the Casa Briggs to San 
Pedro the trail runs almost in a 
straight line for two leagues, pass- 
ing the lodge and gardens of Cris- 
tébal, but is lost sight of beyond the 
boundary, in a forest of oak, which 
occurs in this part of the valley, 
forming a natural division between 
the pastures of San Pedro and Santa 
Perona. 

But green grasses are now only 
to be seen in hollows where the soil 
is rich and loamy. There, under 
willow or poplar, ringdoves congre- 
gate, and make perpetual music; 
but the cattle, avoiding the rank 
unwholesome grass, shun these 
spots. The great steppes become a 
wilderness. Wild oats and grass 
seeds, which strew the ground, are 
good fodder for mules and horses; 
but the cattle become lean and 
wild. Cows conceal their calves in 
the scrub growth of the sand-hills, 
and stray into the open country or 
the mountain spurs in search of 
pasture: numbers of them falling 
victims to the bear, the puma, and 
the wolf, which grow fiercer as the 
season advances, and come boldly 
among the haunts of men. 
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Fere nature abounded on all 
sides. Two colts were carried off 
from the lands of San Pedro. Calves 
were devoured among the mescal 
and juniper bushes, where they had 
been concealed. A favourite cow 
was killed within a hundred yards 
of the casa. The carcase was 
poisoned freely with strychnine; 
and the two friends lay in ambush 
all night, with bullets in their guns 
and fury in their hearts, in vain. 
At daybreak the coyotes rushed 
upon the prey, and devoured it, five 
of them falling dead on the spot. 

A few days afterwards, while now 
September was drawing to a close, a 
body of Pedronians, mounted on the 
swift steeds of the hacienda, accom- 
panied by Don Guillermo and Cris- 
tébal, rode westward to keep the 
Vigil and Feast of San Miguel, at 
the missiou. The rest of the Pedro- 
nians returned to their runcheria; 
but Don Carlos remained at home, 
with a couple of his own men. 

Day yielded to night. Manuel 
and Francisco slumbered in the 
porch. The dogs lay round the fire. 
Over it Carlos stood moodily, brew- 
ing tea. ‘Confound the bears!’ he 
thought; ‘to kill Josefita, a pretty 
tame cow, that one had got quite fond 
of; and then, after putting one to 
the expense of all that ‘nux,. not to 
come back again! The skulking 
brutes !’ 

And he began to plot against his 
own word. ‘Fool that I was to 
promise not to hunt one again! 
Now I followed that track right 
across the medanos, and I’m certain 
they go to water at the Agua 
Muerte. If I showld happen to be 
in the way when they come down, 
why a scrimmage might ensue. 
Do I provoke it? No. <A chap 
shoots wild fowl on his own waters: 
no one can object to such a pastime. 

‘But I don’t generally shoot teal 
with a rifle. It won’t do. Yet the 
long duck gun would throw a bullet 
hard, at close quarters. I'll sew 
one or two up in leather, and slip 
them into my pocket. They can’t 
do any harm there. 

‘Confound the bears!’ he con- 
tinued, having scalded his throat 
with some hot tea. Seven calves 
done for. ‘Two in Salt Valley, one 
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in Sandy Gulch, one in those dead- 
alive holm-oaks; that’s six! and 
three in the scrub—by Pan, that’s 
ten! Why can’t those black harpies* 
show, before they get killed? One 
always knows where to find the 
skin and bones. And all to come 
out of one lot: every head, by 
Jupiter! not one shall the Arianas 
lose. 

‘Hullo! How Ido growl! Hide 
thy sweet ears, Juanita, “ Descunso 
de mi sentido!” T’ll be transformed 
into a ringdove. Butter shan’t 
melt in my mouth. 

‘But what will the Don think of 
us? ‘Two fillies gone already; and 
his pedns working here all the time. 
I don’t believe Will rides round the 
place at all, or that any of them have 
seen the horses or mares for a week, 
till to-day. I will go after another 
puma, by Jove! T’ll ride to San 
Miguel, and get absolution for a lie. 
Wonder whether the Padre will 
absolve a heretic !’ 

From which reflections it would 
appear that the young man had 
made a rash promise, which he re- 
gretted. But his meditations were 
suddenly checked. A dismal howl 
burst from the jaws of three lean 
mongrels, which were, or feigned to 
be, asleep at his feet. The pipe 
dropped from his mouth. The dogs’ 
tails oscillated. Manuel and Fran- 
cisco groaned. The curs sprang to 
their fect, squinted at each other, 
took courage, and dashed off to- 
wards a dark object which loomed 
in the adobe pit. 

Rushing into the house for a 
pistol, Carlo hurried after, and 
found the dogs yelping at a huge 
bear, which sat upright on its but- 
tocks, grinning horribly. He kicked 
the dogs aside, and fired right into 
its breast. The bear gave a playful 
snort, whisked round, and shambled 
away in an uncouth gallop. 

But Carlo’s rifle was loaded, and 
his blood was up, probably where 
his brains ought to have been: so 
he took a bridle to the shed, 
mounted the ‘divinest pinto,” and 
gave chase. He rode the startled 
horse barebacked, and belaboured 
its sides with his spurless heels. 
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Soon they overtook the dogs. Bruin 
was making over the sand-hills, but 
his weight gave the pursuers an 
advantage in the light soil. Pre- 
sently horse and dogs came to a 
sudden check, for the bear had 
turned to bay, and they were nearly 
on to him. 

When the pinto saw this horrible 
enemy [Ursus Candescens] sitting 
erect, with shaggy locks and gleam- 
ing tusks, it reared bolt upright, 
and fell backwards; but Carlo 
glided off while the horse was poised 
in air; and looking, he saw the bear, 
as he afterwards told William, 
‘bowling away at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour, like a small simoom 
taking a starlight trip.’ 

‘Parbleu!’ exclaimed the dis- 
mounted horseman. The pinto had 
scampered off in one direction, the 
bear and dogs in another; he was 
left alone in a dim desert of dust. 
Above, the stars shone brightly, 
indeed; but a rifle was useless, for 
there was no moon. 

So he tramped homewards, 
musing. ‘What could have scared 
the old bundle of oakum? I 
couldn’t have hit him without put- 
ting the muzzle into his mouth. 
He made light of the pistol-shot, 
too. Asi me estoy: “he who fights 
and runs away, lives to fight an- 
other day.”’ 

Carlo’s slumbers that night were 
not presided over by the winsome 
face. In his sleep, a dark shadow 
seemed to flit between him and the 
stars. Once, he thought, it stooped 
over him, and grasped at his heart. 
He shuddered, yet did not wake, but 
turned over, and slept on. 

So the night wore away. 
was the vigil of Saint Michael. 


This 


CHAPTER XX. 
SAINT MICHAEL TO THE RESCUE. 
Alas! that neither tears nor vows 
Can certify possession, 

‘The feast of Saint Michael—eh ?’ 
murmured Carlo, as he awoke, a 
little after daybreak. ‘Is it ¢l sol- 
dado, or the angel? Angel, I believe, 
and that reminds me of Angela. 
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Tll go and have breakfast with her. 
She’s always glad to see a fellow. 
And isn’t the little woman fond of 
HER? That’s all.’ 

‘Talk about pumpkins and water 
melons,’ he continued, ‘ if it weren’t 
for what they give to the cows, down 
there, we should have a murrain 
amongst them; and as to tomatas, 
there’s enough to cure a fever with 
looking at them. By-and-by we 
shall have pears, and almonds, and 
oranges,’ 

‘ Mira usted, Setior Don Carlos!’ 
he went on, apostrophising himself, 
facetiously, ‘ Orange blossoms !’ 

And having made his toilette, he 
took a long single-barrelled gun, 
and rode off for the boundary, well 
aware that those pious rogues, 
Manuel and Francisco, would do no 
work on the high day of the patron 
saint. 

The colony at the boundary of 
the two estates had grown. Two 
families having been imported from 
Sonora by Don Bernardo. They had 
run up a ramada* by the side of the 
log-house, and the three families 
lived in a cluster; for the new-comers 
were Angela’s countrymen and 
women, and Cristébal, a born Cali- 
fornian, was buen compainero with 
everybody. 

They worked, as well as lived, 
together. The small boys and girls 
carried melons and pumpkins from 
the garden, and stowed them in 
cunning layers, with maize-straw 
between each. The women cut open, 
and dried in the sun, thousands of 
bright tomatas. Men and lads 
worked at the sunk fence, which 
was to enclose a dozen acres more, 
to be sown with wheat in the carly 
spring. 

But to-day, no works, except of 
necessity, were done. Outside the 
enclosure pigs and cows waged 
war for pumpkins which the little 
boys were rolling across the chasm on 
grooved planks. Carlo rode through 
the combatants, and installed him- 
self in the porch. ‘I am weary of 
melons, Angela,’ he said; ‘ Hay tanta 
abondancia, Give me a tortilla and 
the miel de Saguarro; and give me 
a gourd of sweet milk; for the bears 
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have killed Josefita, and the other 
cows are dry.’ 

So Angela produced her ‘ honey,’ 
which was indeed the syrup of a 
great Sonorian cactus, and tortillas, 
and fresh milk; hovering round 
him like a brown guardian angel, 
loving him, and happy in his ser- 
vice. 

He talked, while he ate, about her 
hombre, and about her boy, and her 
new friends from her ‘ beautiful 
country ;’ (the hypocrite had never 
seen it,) then he wished them all 
Holy Day. He was going across 
the médanos to the Agua Muerte, 
to shoot duck. Would pretty Angela 
like some ducks for supper, or for 
Cristébal’s breakfast? Thomasito 
could go with him and bring back 
the horse. He would walk back at 
night. Only two little leagues, and 
the stars were bright. Had not the 
mayordomo two cuchillos ? 

Yes; the Seiior Don José had 
given him a grand one with a silver 
handle. Here was the ancient one 
with the long keen blade. Should 
not Diego go and stay with the 
Sefor? Here Angela looked gravely 
at the brass carbine. ‘ Diego can 
shoot.’ ‘No, no ;’ Don Carlos wished 
to be alone. There was no danger. 
He would dream away the day. He 
had been up half the night. ‘’Sta 
luéyo, Angela!’ 

The boy jumped on to the horse’s 
loins. Carlo carried the long gun 
across the saddle bow, and they 
went over the sand-hills to the great 
lagoon. Then the child slipped into 
the saddle and galloped home. 

In the centre of the lake appears 
a long island of bulrushes, with a 
dense wall of stiff green sword-flags. 
Round this lie the still waters fringed 
with a narrow border of rank vege- 
tation. 

On the hither bank tall poplars 
have grown up in the most favour- 
able spot; and near these a willow 
bends over its reflex in the water. 

On the further side the shore rises 
abruptly, in rocky ledges, flecked 
with patches of juniper, and throw- 
ing out in bold relief a giant syca- 
more,t with its silver bark and lush- 
green leaves. 


t Platanus occidentalis, 
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Above this oasis glows the autumn 
sun, and all around it rolls a barren 
waste of sand. 

Carlo sought the shade of the 
sycamore, and loaded his gun. 

At his first disturbance a couple 
of wild geese rose on swift noiseless 
wings, and vanished in the glare of 
sunlight. Now a perfect stillness 
prevailed. All the irritation, the 
foolish anger, of last night had worn 
itself out. ‘ Who am I, tomurmur, 
he thought; ‘ bedesman of such a 
bountiful Giver? The idyll of this 
morning, and Angela’s gentle voice, 
had soothed him. 

He gazed on the tranquil water, 
heard the call of moor-fowl, saw the 
drakes leading out files of duck from 
the stiff green wall of flags, saw the 
little argosies sailing within easy 
range, but cared not to disturb them. 
‘ After all,” he mused, ‘one must 
lose a calf or two, and now and then 
a colt, may be, in the dry season. 
The bears must live; so must the 
lions, as they call them. I ought 
not to have given that promise ; but 
she will absolve me now, seeing that 
I can’t keep it. And I don’t wonder 
at her being timid. If one failed to 
dodge the spring of a puma, one’s 
brain-pan would be smashed. It’s 
touch and go, literally. But bears 
are another thing.’ 

The little adventure of last night 
lowered the great race of ‘ grizzlies’ 
in Carlo’s estimation; perhaps pre- 
maturely. But he mused on; ‘I 
wonder when I shall hear from 
her. 

‘ Let us see, they’ll leave my letter 
at San Miguel. There are plenty of 
people passing up and down now, 
on the other side of Las Salinas. It 
will get to San Luiz by the end of 
the month or before, and will catch 
the down steamer on the first, so 
that she will have it on the fourth.’ 

* * ae * 

*Can’t think what she saw to like 
in me. Alberto is nota good fellow ; 
yet he’s good tempered, and sings 
like—who was it? Orpheus, eh? 
And there’s El Mejicano (the Sefior 
Don Marcos), a perfect rougue of 
canzonets. Ha, ha!’ 

And Carlo smiled grimly, thinking 
of the duel. 

* 


~ ~ 
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‘So that modern Sphinx has re- 
fused Will! It beatsme. Yet she 
loves him, I’ll be sworn. I could 
see her great black eyes watching 
him about when he moved, and her 
forced calm when he came near, or 
spoke to her; as if she was afraid 
of betraying a secret! Miss Clem 
told me the same thing too. That 
young lady knows a thing or two. 
Hullo! There’s a chance.’ 

Whether a shoal of small fish, or 
a few myriads of persecuted tad- 
poles, had taken refuge in that part 
of the lake, I am unable to say; 
but a concourse of various tribes 
and families of ducks was assembled 
under a bough of the sycamore; 
some apparently asleep, others stand- 
ing on their heads in the water, 
others disappearing altogether, and 
popping up again in unexpected 
places. Suddenly a stick fell amongst 
them. One of the sentry birds gave 
warning, and the whole concourse 
retreated swiftly, in good order, 
skimming along the surface’ of the 
water, and disappearing amongst 
the flags. 

But the long gun commanded the 
line of retreat. A charge of shot 
rattled along it, and five dead birds 
floated on the water, with drooping 
heads. 

Carlo blew down the muzzle of 
his gun, and as he loaded again, one 
might have heard him talking to 
himself; ‘One wife’s all very well, 
you know: but polygamy on such 
a large scale; can’t encourage it.’ 

Then the philosopher produced 
four little maize-puddings, which 
Angela had pressed upon him in the 
morning. Each one was neatly folded 
in a leaf of maize, and tied round 
the middle with the fibre of another 
leaf. They had been boiled perhaps 
a month before, in these pretty 
wrappings, and now came out, clean 
and cool, like jelly from a mould. 

He regarded them affectionately. 
‘Ah, he thought, ‘famous little 
puddings they are too. Remind me 
of Los Ojitos. Didn’t we have them 
there? Of course we did. Don’t 1] 
remember as if it was to-morrow, I 
mean yesterday, how she put them 
on my plate, with a large wooden 
spoon, and just peeped at me with 
those celestial eyes. Parbleu! It 
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makes one giddy to think of her in 
this scorching sun.’ 

For although he had only fired 
one shot, Carlo had been there a 
long time, musing and soliloquising. 
The sun was gilding the tips of the 
tall poplars on the opposite shore; 
and only one branch of the sycamore, 
with its thin broad leaves, gave him 
shelter. 

‘And now I come to think of it, 
these puddings were wrapt in little 
bits of calico at Los Ojitos’ But 
here Carlo shut his teeth firmly, and 
fixed his eyes on aclump of chaparral 
a few yards above, and rather on 
his right. A minute or two elapsed, 
but there was neither sound nor 
motion. ‘ Pshah,’ he muttered, ‘1’m 
nervous after my vigil; and serve 
me right too, for a parcus de——.”* 

But again an ominous sound from 
the chupurral arrested his attention. 
The angry grunt of a grizzly bear; 
not a snort; Carlo knew the diff- 
erence well. He took out a bullet 
already wrapped in leather, and 
rammed it down on the top of the 
shot. ‘ Hang it!’ he thought, ‘how 
my hand shakes!’ A fragment of 
loose rock rolled out of the bushes, 
bounded down the slope, and plunged 
into the deep water. 

It suggested an idea to Carlo. 
Keeping his eye fixed on the danger- 
ous spot, he slipped off boots and 
jacket. Again all was still. 

‘Oh! you won’t come on, won’t 
you?’ he thought, stepping out of 
his calzonéras. Then a tremendous 
roar shook the very leaves on the 
sycamore; and the enemy advanced, 
with his head down; but stopped 
within twenty yards of Carlo, tear- 
ing up the ground with his fore feet. 

The other was kneeling with his 
gun rested on a rock. ‘Bluster 
away as much as you like,’ he cried 
aloud, in a clear bantering tone; 
‘but don’t come too near, or, by 
Ap ; 

But the bear advanced, slowly 
and surely, snuffing the ground as 
he came. Carlo pressed the trigger ; 
the heavy-shotted gun recoiled on 
him with a loud crash; and spring- 
ing down the bank, he leaped head- 
long into the lake. 
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* The speaker was about to call himself a ‘ Parcus deorum cultor? 
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Striking out vigorously for the 
opposite shore, he swam for some 
distance under water, to mislead the 
enemy. But no sooner did he rise 
to the surface than a great sough 
was heard behind, then a belabour- 
ing of the water, which sounded 
like the paddle-wheels of a large 
steamer. 

He swam swiftly and well, but 
as the water trickled out of his ears 
he heard more plainly; and the 
awful sounds seemed to gain upon 
him every moment. 

In passing the flags his bare 
knees glided for some moments over 
a slimy substance, after which he 
was again in deep water. Now the 
sounds in the rear became stationary 
and peculiar, like an escape of steam 
under water. Carlo guessed that 
his unwieldy foe was in the mire, 
but swam on steadily, without turn- 
ing. 

Clambering out in shadow of the 
poplars, he looked back, and saw 
the bear distanced, by having been 
obliged to tack, but now plunging 
through the deep water, towards 
him, with terrible eagerness. He 
embraced a poplar, and climbing 
the tall stem, seated himself, with 
sore skin and aching bones, on the 
lowest branch. 

Now the bear was heaving his 
huge body out at Carlo’s landing- 
place, but the bank gave way with 
him, and he fell backwards. Again, 
with a furious grunt, the fore paws 
were planted; up rose the broad 
back, but again the rotten bank 
yielded, and back the monster fell, 
with a splash which sent the spray 
up to Carlo on his bough. 

‘What a clumsy itis!’ he muttered, 
and watched the other’s movements 
curiously. 

But now the bear chose firmer 
ground, and emerged. His shaggy 
locks clung to him dripping with 
water; but Carlo noticed that blood 
was flowing from his mouth and 
staining the ground. He came roar- 
ing to the foot of the tree, looking 
up with an expression of ghastly 
rage, and the long grizzled beard 
dripping with gore. 

‘What can the old brute want?’ 
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But it soon became evident what 
he wanted, and then Carlo’s blood 
began to curdle; for the slender 
tree quivered and shook as the bear, 
with terrible roars, worked round 
it, digging a deep trench with de- 
moniac strength, digging fiercely 
with those huge fore feet, hurling 
the loose soil and broken roots be- 
hind him. 

Carlo’s gaze was riveted for a 
while on this mighty delver. ‘My 
hour is come,’ he thought ; ‘I can’t 
fight, naked, and without a knife.’ 
(Fearfully the tree swayed to and 
fro.| ‘Stay: one more chance. If 
it should fall in the water. I’m so 
good at swimming.’ And again he 
began to climb the shaking tree, 
keeping his body on the shady side, 
and jerking backwards each time it 
swung that way. 

A bear, with its lower jaw broken, 
and its tongue riddled with duck- 
shot, is in no humour to temporise. 
This one toils away with fearful 
rage, seeing nothing but a prospect 
of swift vengeance, uttering a con- 
tinuous roar. 

3ut a coil tightens round its neck; 
the roar is subdued to a stifled 
groan; still it clutches the tough 
roots, constant to its thought of ven- 
geance. Now it is choking. The 
small grey eyes start from their 
sockets, out hangs the gory tongue; 
a man approaches within two paces ; 
a large bullet crashes through its 
skull; and it lies down dead, still 
grasping the foundation of Carlo’s 
refuge. For William and Cristobal, 
returning early after mass, had heard 
the ominous sound, and turned their 
horses towards the Agua Muerte. 

So it took three men and two swift 
horses to kill that bear; but the 
former congratulated each other as 
if they had performed a feat of arms. 
After skinning the monster, Crist6- 
bal took the head on his saddie-bow, 
and went for a horse for Don Carlos, 
and for a mule to bring home the 
hide. The other two went over to 
the sycamore; William by land, 
leading his tired and frightened 
horse: Carlo by water, ‘To wash 
the blood off my legs; that bark 
scratches, I can tell you.’ 

He collected the birds on his re~ 
turn, and wrung out his dripping 
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shirt on the bank; but while he 
dressed, William kept sending up 
a little purple column between him- 
self and the crests of Las Salinas, 
which were fringed with fire by the 
setting sun. Then Carlo took the 
pipe out of his mouth, saying, 

‘Let’s have a whiff, Bill. I’m 
thinking where I should have been 
if you fellows hadn’t turned up 
just when you did.’ 

W. B. You were like to have 
another squeeze for it. 

C. A squeeze and a squeak this 
time. There the tale would have 
ended. 

W. B. Whatdid you think about, 
up there ? 

C. You see I’m getting practical. 
At first I thought it was all up. 
Then I thought the tree leaned a 
little towards the lake, and that if 
it fell that way I'd keep swimming 
round the island in shallow water. 

W. B. But didn’t you think about 
anything else ? 

CU. No: I was too busy skimming 
up the tree and jerking at it when 
it rocked my way. I didn’t see 
either of you till I heard the bark 
of that glorious pistol. Then it all 
flashed upon me, and I thought—— 

[A pause. Carlo is gazing at 
Hesper, in a sea of gold.] 

W. B. Yes: you thought? 

C. That was heaven over there, 
and you were two angels sent to 
deliver me. 

VW. B. Perhaps we were. 

It is pleasing to reflect that the 
attributes with which Carlo en- 
dowed his friend and mayordomo 
did not impair their appetites. An- 
gela roasted the ducks and stewed 
the beans, on which rescuers and 
rescued alike feasted. Don QGuil- 
lermo told how Cristébal took the 
lead on el negrv, and lassoed the 
bear; but Cristébal related how the 
Sefior dismounted with a single 
pistol, and shot the furious beast 
through the head, as coolly as if it 
had been a steer, or a great ‘ bundle 
of oakum,’ as Don Carlos facetiously 
called it. 

The latter was now in a joyous 
mood, and laughed at his own dis- 
comfiture. He told them after what 
manner he kept the vigil, and 
brought tears of laughter to the 
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eyes of Angela: but Don Guillermo 
was very grave. 


_ 


CHAPTER XXI. 
LOST AND SOUGHT. 


Torments me still the fear that love 
Died in its last expression, 


The two Englishmen rode home 
slowly, in the quiet night, talking. 

W. B. One thing perplexes me, 
Carlo. 

C. Let’s have it. 

W. B. You don’t seem to have 
thought of her, once. 

C. [Meditatively}. It is queer. 

W. B. Can’t you account for it? 

C. I was in too great a funk, I 
suppose. 

WV. B. You haven’t lost the chain 
she gave you? 

Carlo tore his shirt open, clutched 
about his breast with tremulous 
fingers, felt the bitterness of vexa- 
tion rise in his throat, the shadow 
of coming evil steal over his heart. 

C. I’m done for. That Amulet! 

W. B. What amulet? 

C. O! Don’t youknow? Instead 
of the cross, she gave me a large 
opal amulet. It had been in Madre’s 
family for ages. 

W. B. And is it gone? 

C. Gone. 

W. B. When did you see it last? 

C. Last night, or rather this 
morning, at three o’clock. I had it 
in my hand: that’s how I got to 
sleep after my scrimmage with the 
bear. 

W. B. And the chain was round 
your neck ? 

C. Positively, and the end of it 
between my fingers. You know she 
used to wear it. 

W. B. Who was with you? 

C. Only Manuel and Francisco. 

W. B. None of the Pedronians? 

C. Not one. 

W. B. And when you sponged 
this morning ? 

C. I—I can’t remember having it 
on. 

W. B. Yet it might have been all 
right. A man seldom remembers 
taking his boots off, and putting 
them on again. 

C. It’s upset me, awfully, Will. 
I'm quite sick. 
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W. B. Angela puts too much fat 
with the /rijoles. [{ But seeing the 
haggard look on his friend’s face, 
William added] I never failed you 
yet, Carlo, did 1? 

C. Never. 

W. B. Then trust me now. We 
will either get the opal back, or the 
loss shall not affect you. 

C. [Laying hold of William’s 
bridle arm], You know what it is I 
fear ? 

W. B. I know it. 
me ? 

C. Yes. 

As they were nearing home, Wil- 
liam said, ‘Don’t seem to suspect 
anything when we get home. Ill 
do my best.’ But the loss had fallen 
upon Carlo like a heavy blow: it 
sickened and stupified him. 

The two Indians awaited them, 
sitting over the camp-fire. They 
made tea, and produced a little milk 
which they had reserved. 

William told the story of the man- 
hunt, the death of the grizzled hunter, 
and lauded the cast of Cristébal : 

Ah! Los Ojitos was the spot for 
vaquéros, Sonora might be well for 
gardeners, but give William Cali- 
fornia for herdsmen. So he drew 
them on. 

And women! Industrious, cheer- 
ful, skilful, were the women of the 
country, the daughters of the land. 
And for savoury dishes {Here Wil- 
liam made as though he were stir- 
ring a savoury mess over the camp- 
fire |—preciosus son las mugeres !—the 
dear creatures are invaluable! 

There was no restraint, no sus- 
picion; the vaguéros glowed with 
animation. The Sefior was right: 
for tomatas, for pinole, con léche, for 
Jrijoles, for beef stewed with the 
chili colorado, there were no women 
like the daughters of the land. 

Carlo drank his smoky tea with a 
wry face. 

‘The Seor Don Carlos and I are 
agreed,’ continued William: ‘ on the 
day of his marriage I give a hun- 
dred dollars to Manuel, a hundred 
to Francisco; Don Carlos gives a 
hundred to the donzella of Manuel, 
and a hundred to the other damsel. 
Is it not well ? 

Carlo nodded assent grimly. But 
the vaquéros were overwhelmed. 

3 F 


Will you trust 
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‘Dos Cientos pésos! What words 
were these !’ 

Had not the mayordomo received 
two hundred? Had not Manuel 
and Francisco forgotten that they 
were vaquéros ; had they not become 
carpenters, builders, what not? Had 
they not guarded Don Carlos in his 
sleep? 

But the keen eye of Don Guillermo 
only encountered sheepish looks. 
The men remembered how that 
amiable Sefior had rated them last 
night on his return from a bootless 
pursuit. Lastima! Why had they 
not given chase? 

Well, they must each choose a 
wife, a young Pedronian, with flow- 
ing hair, a muchacha from San 
Miguel, a donzellu from Los Ojitos. 
Two hundred dollars! "Twas a 
pretty sum. Five milch cows were 
worth no more. 

But Carlo returned to his old 
pallet in the dim chamber, and 
William found him leaning out of 
the little window, murdering the 
tune to which Marcos had serenaded 
his love on that dewy morning at 
San Pedro. After a time he lay 
down to sleep, but this dialogue 
would repeat itself in the stillness— 

‘Wilt give it away ? 

‘ Never.’ 

* Nor ever lose it?’ 

‘ Never.’ 

‘So mayest ever keep my heart.’ 

At length he fell into a feverish 
troubled sleep, and again he dreamt 
that a shadow came between him 
and the stars; and this time he 
roused himself and looked, but only 
William was near him, sleeping on 
the other pallet. 

In the morning he awoke with 
hot temples and throbbing pulse. 
‘Shall we search the place?’ he said. 

lV. B. Only where you may have 
laid it down. I don’t suspect them. 

C. Then I must have lost it in 
that poplar. My thighs are awfully 
sore. Let us go and search. 

W. B. We will go after breakfast. 
Seem at your ease now. We shall 
get it back. 

As they rode away, the two In- 
dians resumed their functions at 
the saw-pit; one standing below, 
blinded with the dust, the other 
straddling over him, with menacing 
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gestures, sawing beams of the great 
Taxodium, beams and rafters for the 
Casa Briggs. 

The Englishmen rode towards 
Agua Muerte, by the boundary. 
There William drew Angela aside 
fora moment. Then he exchanged 
a few words with Thomasito, be- 
stowing praise on the little swine- 
herd. The services of Cristdbal 
were next enlisted. They were 
going to see if the vultures had any 
tales to tell. They might meet with 
bear or lion. Quien sabe? Three 
men were better than two. 

The sunk fence would progress 
without the mayordomo? O, yes: 
his compadres were zealous to en- 
close the land while the ‘soil was 
light and dry. So off they started. 

And while the rest heard nothing 
but the jingling of their bridle-reins 
and spurs, William was telling Cris- 
tobal of the lost amulet. The 
mayordomo had heard of the talis- 
man before. They would search 
under the sycamore, where Don 
Carlos threw down his clothes; at 
the bottom of the lake, where Don 
Carlos took the precipitous leap into 
it; the spot where he landed; the 
poplar; the ground all round it; 
and would find the amulet, by our 
Lady’s help. They would begin 
the search without Don Guillermo, 
who was pressing on to San Pedro, 
but would join them after noon. 

So William wound through the 
medanos, seeking San Pedro by 
another trail; but these two ar- 
rived at the great lagoon. With 
work before thim, Carlo came to 
life. ‘ , 

First they searched under the 
sycamore, and for some distance 
round, even to the green border of 
the lake. Crist6bal had great hope 
here. In taking off the shot-belt, 
the Sefior’s hand might have caught 
in the chain, and passed it over his 
head too. Intent on the danger, he 
would not have missed it. 

C. But it is not here, friend, see ! 
Do we not seek? ' 

Cris. But a chain may be dragged. 
A foot may have caught in it. 

So they sought diligently, mark- 
ing out the rugged hill-side in 
strips, twenty-two yards in length, 
with their lassos, examining it strip 
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by strip, to the water’s edge. Nota 
glimmer of gold, in shade or sun- 
light could they see. 

Cris. And the rays of light would 
flash on the amulet. 

C. No; it is in a little bag of 
faded silk, but the chain is bright. 

Again Carlo took the headlong 
plunge; feeling before him with his 
hands, striking upwards with his 
feet. The hole was deep, and one 
long sinewy root of the sycamore 
formed a bar across it. This the 
diver grasped, and felt it all down, 
beginning in the hollow bank, not 
leaving it with his hands till he had 
traced it many inches below the 
slimy bottom. Then he rose cau- 
tiously to the surface, anxious lest 
he should disturb the mud. 

Cristobal’s cheerful face met him 
on the bank. The black eyes flash- 
ing expectation, and white teeth 
gleaming through the jet moustache. 
It gave Carlo heart. 

Cris. Lastima that a vaquéro can- 
not swim! Would that I could 
dive like a Coco-maricopa! 

Carlo, {Panting for breath] If 
the who-whole nation of Co-coco-pa 
were here, it co-couid avail nothing. 
I wu-will find the ch-charm. 

Cris, [Stooping over the amphi- 
bious lover] ’Tis a blessed charm. 
My wife has told me of it. When 
evil comes to the good house, ’tis 
like the lapis lazuli: when good is 
at hand, it burns like a heart of fire. 

Down glided the supple Carlo 
into the profound recess behind the 
root. The water hummed in his 
ears. His hands moved softly 
through the slime. Still too soon 
the water was discoloured. His 
eyes grew dim; closed; he groped 
in utter darkness. The flood roared 
in his ears; the skin tightened 
round his chest; in ten seconds it 
would burst. 

Cristébal wondered upon the 
brink. Clouds of light mud rose 
up and rolled about in the bright 
water. A long, long suspense. The 
mayordomo could hear the loud 
beating of his heart. 

At last the tips of fingers, the 
hands, arms, head of Don Carlos 
rose. But the Sefior was in pain. 


He crawled out, and stretched him- 
self in the arabesque of light and 
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shade under the tree; panting, 
groaning, pressing pallid fingers on 
eyes which ached and throbbed. 

The mayordomo clasped his own 
brown palms together, and prayed : 
* Madre de Dios, ruega por nosotros ! 
Miserere Domine? A jumble of 
languages; a confusion of ideas per- 
haps; but it came from the poor 
man’s heart. <A tear, too, came trom 
his flashing eye. 

Carlo lay groaning on the brink 
of despair; but turning, and seeing 
one in prayer, he felt a little strength. 
Then they searched the ground for 
some distance round the poplar, 
wherever the hind-legs of the bear 
had cast the litter about, hoping 
that a fragment of the gold chain 
might afford them some little clue, 
some thread of hope. 

Carlo’s heart sickened. He trem- 
bled like one of the leaves upon the 
trembling tree, when he clasped it 
round the trunk, and felt that all 
his hope, now as yesterday, was up 
among those silvery stems. 

No, he could not let Cristébal go 
up, though the vaquéro’s heart was 
bold, and eye bright. The heart he 
prized, more than earth and heaven, 
hung in that bower. It had been 
intrusted to him. He must find, 
keep, and cherish it. 

Up he went, sustained by a strong 
desire; with eager eyes, and deli- 
eate touch, examined all that he 
could reach; far out on branches 
where man had never lain before, 
drawing in the slender twigs, turn- 
ing over every leaf; climbing higher, 
far higher than yesterday, straining 
his sight, to sean the very crown of 
sunlit leaves, and all in vain. 

Oman! Take heart. Is not love, 


love? Will an opal break the 
charm? Are not links of passion 


more durable than gold? No, no; 
there is a tumult in his ears, a mur- 
mur full of bitterness and woe: ‘ So 
mayest ever keep my heart. 

Down he came recklessly, draw- 
ing blood from his fingers, tearing 
his clothes, crashing leaf and twig, 
without thought, without regard; 
and found William with Cristobal, 
watching him gravely. 

W. B. Well, Carlo; youcan make 
nothing of it? 

C. Nothing but heartache. 
3F2 
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W. B. Too long under water, I 
dare say. 

C’. [Bitterly] That’s nothing, Will. 
You don’t know— 

He could get no further; but bit 
his under-lip, so that the blood 
spurted out; while a deadly pallor 
spread over the rest of his face. 

They took him to the great house 
at San Pedro, where a deep sleep fell 
upon him. Let us leave him there 
in charge of his old nurse, retrace 
our steps a little way, and see how 
William Briggs thought and acted 
upon this occasion. 

When Carlo was wringing his 
shirt out, under the sycamore tree, 
after he had been rescued from that 
quaking poplar, William noticed 
the absence of a small gold chain 
which his friend had worn for many 
weeks. 

‘I suppose he leaves it at home 
sometimes, thought William. ‘A 
bad plan!’ 

For this big Saxon, with a reflec- 
tive habit of mind, and great ener- 
gies, which he rather held in reserve 
than fretted with constant use, was 
not free from a tinge of superstition. 
‘A bad plan!’ he repeated; ‘I’ve 
known evil to come of it.’ 

You may remember that he was 
smoking, and gazing into the 
western sky. His eyes were fixed 
on the glories of the setting sun 
with that dead look which a man’s 
eyes wear when his soul has gone 
back, back through the dreamy 
past, to some terrible hour, when 
perhaps some calamity befel him, 
something which has made him 
other than he was. 

You will remember also that he 
asked the other what he was think- 
ing about up in the tree. His mis- 
givings were confirmed on learning 
that Carlo in that predicament had 
forgotten all about his love: ‘ For, 
he thought, ‘the girl was as much 
concerned in the roots of that tree 
as he was.’ 

Then, as they rode to the boundary, 
he thought, ‘ He seems to have for- 
gotten all about her. I don’t like 
his leaving that chain at home.’ 
But when, later in the evening, he 
again broached the subject, and 
found that the chain bore an amu- 
let, and that both were lost, he 
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roused himself, and said again, 
‘Evil might come of this; but I 
will hinder it. What profits ex- 
perience of ill, if not to see it coming, 
and to wrestle with it ? 

So he questioned Carlo, and as- 
certained that the chain was lost 
between midnight of the Vigil, and 
sunset of the Feast. Strange as it 
must seem, his suspicion at once 
took wing over land and sea, and 
pounced upon Don Marcos, at that 
time cruising in the Californian 
Archipelago. We have no wish to 
disparage the character of that hero, 
but William Briggs was a super- 
stitious and a curious fellow. He 
mused in this way: 

‘He knows that Mariano has 
banished Carlo till the Carnival, 
and that he is only to write once in 
the interval. There is persistency 
of purpose in the man. I saw the 
dogged look on his face, and the 
twinkle in his eye. Gold may 
prosper where powder and lead 
failed.’ Some such idea as that. 
‘Ay, Marcos; but there are metals 
with a truer ring than gold.’ 

At first he thought that their 
two Indians must be the agents. 
He dealt with them at once; but in 
neither did he see a trace of cun- 
ning, of suspicion, or reserve. 

Then came the little talk with 
Angela, in private: 

W. B. Tell me, Commadre mia; 
did any one pass this way [indi- 
cating with his hand the passage 
from the Casa to San Pedro| on the 
night of the Vigil ?’ 

A, No, Seitor. 

W. B. Nor that way? [Indicating 
the contrary]. 

A, No, Seiior. 

W. B. Ni Mananito, 
early morning ? 

A, No, Senor. 

W. B. Nor in the forenoon of the 
Feast ? 

A, Only Don Carlos. 

But presently Thomasito let fall 
that, about the hour of Angelus, on 
the Vigil, Costinetto had passed 
from the Hacienda to Santa Perona, 
on the other side of the ford. Did 
Thomasito hail him? No: it was 
the hour of prayer: the boy was 
saying his ‘ Padre Nuestro’ How 
was Costinetto mounted? On £7 
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Blanco, [This was the white horse 
which Juanita used to ride; one 
noted for speed and endurance]. 

The conversation passed on 
smoothly to other matters, but Wil- 
liam soon afterwards, leaving Carlo 
and the mayordomo, rode round to 
the great house of the Buenaven- 
turas. 

‘ Costinetto was here on the Vigil ?” 
he said to La Forina. 

L. F, Si, Sefior. 

W. B. Did he go to keep the 
Feast? 

L. F. The Senor was there. Did 
he not? 

W. B. I left at noon with Crist6- 
bal. I saw him not. 

Then William went on to the 
Rancheria, and found that Don 
Pedro and the others had returned 
during the night, and were then 
sleeping in the dust, like lizards. 
The Don was to bring a party over 
in the afternoon to renew their 
labours at the Casa Briggs. Costi- 
netto had not been seen. He had 
not kept the Feast. Don Pedro ob- 
served that his kinsman was a 
Gentile and a Jadrone, and so com- 
posed himself for a little more 
slumber. 

But William returned to La Fo- 
rina; told her that the amulet was 
lost, and that he had bound himself 
to find it. Could she help him? 
The old woman was frightened at 
the loss. She must see Don Carlos. 

And it has been related how she 
saw him,and was likely to see much 
of him for the next few days. 

He started and twitched and 
groaned in his sleep, like a man in 
fear and in pain. When he awoke, 
and saw her sitting on the foot of 
his bed, rocking herself to and fro, 
he said, ‘O, my mother, is it thou? 
Hast been here all the time ?” 

L. F. Three long hours, waiting 
to hear thy voice. 

C. [have had that dreadful dream 
again. 

L. F. Which dream ? 
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C. A shadow coming between me 
and the stars. 

I. F, The shadow of a man? 

C. Yes; an old man like Costi- 
netto, with blood-shot eyes. 

In the meanwhile William re- 
paired to Don Pedro, told him that 
he was going on a journey, and 
must have e/ blunco. He should 
start an hour after sunset, wishing 
to travel all night. There appeared 
a perplexity in William’s plans here, 
for he had also instructed Cristébal 
to have el negro in readiness for 
him at the same time. 

The Hacienda was scoured far and 
near. The two caballadas were 
driven in, and coralled. The Sefior 
might take horses and men: all 
were at the service of his Grace 
but £7 Blanco was missing. 

Next, the Seiior wanted an escort. 
He would have Costinetto, no other. 
A new sarape to man or boy would 
bring Costinetto, by an hour after 
sunset. How unreasonable was this 
Ingles!’ Not an: Indian head was 
wanting but that of the gambler, 
the gentile, the Zadrone. Que carajo! 
And no other would do. 

Manuel and Francisco had nothing 
to tell. The house had been swept, 
the clothes hung out in the sun; 
they had worked at their saw-pit, 
anxious as Don Guillermo could be 
to hasten the auspicious day and 
dollars. 

So William gave directions how 
the work was to proceed in his ab- 
sence, and rode back to bid his 
friend farewell. Carlo was still 
more than half asleep. 

Day had given place to night 

gain. Two or three women moved 

silently about the deserted corridors. 
William lingered for a moment in 
the gloom. ‘In this populous 
world,’ he thought, ‘there must be 
some deserted houses, some passages 
which only echo with the memory 
of soft foot-falls, of words which 
once made music in the ear and 
heart,’ 
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NOOKS AND BYWAYS. 
By AN Op CAMPAIGNER. 


Mr. SwINBuRNE’S PoEms.* 


HETHER Mr. Algernon Charles 

Swinburne be or be not a 
poet, is a question, we apprehend 
to which a variety of answers will 
be returned. Those who cannot 
get beyond the manner of a writer, 
will not be disposed to regard with 
favour one who is often obscure, 
who sometimes shocks decency, 
whose affectation is boundless 
and perennial. There are others, 
however, who will be duly or un- 
duly impressed by the strength, 
vigour, and passionateness of a 
highly-charged and really imagina- 
tive temperament; by the copious 
resources and subtle richness of a 
vocabulary which, if not sufficiently 
disciplined, has been at least abun- 
dantly cultivated. We rather in- 
cline to think that the latter is the 
view which lies nearest the truth 
of the matter; but in the meantime, 
without expressing any very de- 


cided opinion either way, it is per- 
haps fuirest to the reader to lay 
before him such samples of the 
design and execution of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s poems as may enable him 


to form an 
ment. 

Mr. Swinburne, we assume, would 
elect to be tried by his latest pro- 
duction, Atalanta in Calydon ; but 
an earlier volume will assist us in 
arriving at a more satisfactory esti- 
mate of his powers. Some of these 
earlier pieces are preferable, we 
think, to anything that he has sub- 
sequently published; but the volume 
entirely failed to secure the atten- 
tion of the public. Should the 
present succeed, it will be worth 
considering how much of its popu- 
larity is to be attributed to its 
superior binding. The binding of 
the first was unattractive: that of 
Atalanta in Calydon is very charm- 
ing; and we are not aware that the 
verdicts of the English public on 


independent judg- 


* Atalanta in Calydon, 
Moxon. 1865. The 
Swinburne. 


A Tragedy. 
Queen-Mother. 
London: Pickering. 1860. 


By Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
Rosamond, 


poetical matters can be traced in the 
run of cases to any deeper or more 
logical basis. The luck that makes 
and unmakes a poet among us is 
unreasonable and capricious to the 
last degree. 

We are at issue with not a few of 
the breed of poets which the present 
age has brought forth. In poetry 
we desiderate before all things sin- 
gleness of aim and simplicity of 
expression. Is there any reason 
why poetry should be otherwise 
than pure, limpid, transparent, 
orderly in matter and manner? 
For Mr. Robert Browning we 
entertain a deeply-rooted admira- 
tion,—holding him to be unques- 
tionably, and beyond controversy, 
one of the greatest poets, if not the 
greatest poet, that this generation 
has seen. His greatness, indeed, 
does not blind us to the fact that 
poetry like his can never become 
widely popular, must always be 
more or less the creed of a faction ; 
for his mannerism is inveterate, and 
he sins continually against all the 
canons which a severe and dis- 
ciplined criticism recognizes. But 
Mr. Browning, like Mr. Carlyle, is 
an accomplished fact; he has ri- 
pened into chronic wilfulness; it is 
in vain now to strive to make him 
something different from what he 
has become: he is as much beyond 
the possibility of re-shaping as Ben 
Macdhui or Ben Nevis. But it is 
the duty of the critic, and especially 
of the critic who freely acknow- 
ledges the immeasurable superiority 
of men like Mr. Carlyle and Mr. 
Browning, to set his face against 
those who, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, reproduce their pe- 
culiarities, their singularities, their 
sins of omission and commission, 
their irregularities of language and 
thought. One Browning is enough 
for an age: two Brownings are not 
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to be endured. And when the one 
is an unfledged Browning, who cun 
be cured, seeing that his manner- 
isms are only skin-deep as yet (not 
having infected his life, and become 
a part of his intellectual habit, a 
part which cannot be separated 
from him without taking with it 
something too precious to lose), 
then the critic is bound to speak 
out fearlessly and honestly, and to 
apply the knout, or the cat-o’-nine- 
tails (or whatever be the instru- 
ment he affects) without pity, com- 
punction, or unnecessary delicacy. 
Mr. Swinburne’s warmest ad- 
mirers cannot deny, we think, that 
in point of style he is often harsh 
and frequently obscure; and (though 
here opinion may be divided) that 
none of his pieces as yet have, so to 
speak, crystallised into poems—that 
is, into organised and organic 
wholes. It is difficult to see why 
(except from mere wantonness) his 
language should be harsh; for he is 
in places rarely melodious, and one 
would fancy that a harsh note 
would hurt him as it hurt Keats, of 
whom he occasionally reminds us. 
His obscurity is not due, exclusively 
at least, to a real or affected fondness 
for difficult and archaic forms of 
expression. Nor is it the result of 
carelessness. On the contrary, the 
obscurity of Rosamond may be traced 
to an over-scrupulous exactness. 
Rosamond is a too truthful pho- 
tograph of what two people say to 
each other. There must be a cer- 
tain amount of mannerism in poetry, 
—that is to say, the poet cannot 
afford to copy exactly from the life. 
Our familiar conversation, for in- 
stance, is essentially elliptical,— 
there is a constant assumption of 
mutual knowledge, and acquaint- 
ance with current facts and thought. 
But when this conversation is cast 
into dramatic form, a certain amount 
of explanatory matter must be 
added,—of course the more skil- 
fully these additions are thrown 
into the background the better; 
but a drama which is a literal tran- 
script of what is actually said, 
must be unintelligible. Losamond 
suffers in this way: the poet no 
doubt keeps hold of the thread of 
thought or emotion which he is 
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following, and an analysis of the 
poem would show the relation and 
connexion of each step; but then 
poetry is not to be read like a book 
on logic or the higher mathematics, 
and when it is of such a nature as 
to require analysis, the constant 
strain of attention unfits the mind 
for keen poetic enjoyment. We 
follow Shakspeare without a com- 
mentary (spite of the multitude of 
commentators), and can leave the 
poetry and the story to take un- 
divided and undistracted possession 
of our minds. The absence of or- 
ganic unity is most noticeable in 
The Queen-Mother; but Rosamond, 
and even Atalanta in Culydon, are 
excessively defective. In the great 
dramas each detail, however trivial, 
is steeped in the central passion, 
and no sentence is left ragged and 
unconnected. But in Mr. Swin- 
burne’s plays the separate threads, 
though finely spun, have not been 
woven into a web where each aids 
the design and contributes to the 
effect. In each of them there are 
parallel lines of feeling and thought 
which never unite. It is not that 
Mr. Swinburne does not study form ; 
the form in Atalania has been at- 
tentively considered ; but the adher- 
ence to form maintained in Atalanta 
is the adherence of a copyist to his 
model, not the adherence of an in- 
ventor who instinctively detects and 
obeys the law to which he is subject, 
and who is pained when he trans- 
gresses it. In this sense the piece 
is not ‘of imagination all compact, 
for the form does not fit in nor 
sit close to the sentiment which it 
clothes, and there is no direst or 
inevitable relation between them. 
Mr. Swinburne most assuredly is 
not wanting in passion: the pas- 
sionateness of Losamond has rarely 
been equalled ; but its intensity ap- 
pears to weaken its catholicity, and 
to contract and narrow its scope,— 
enabling it, no doubt, to throw un- 
usual vividness and warmth upon 
certain points, but leaving the rest 
dull andcold. For such a tempera- 
ment lyric poetry is the appropriate 
garb; and the best parts of osa- 
mond are lyrical,—in the sense of 
being impassioned utterances of 
personal feeling unconnected, or 
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at least not intimately or vitally 
connected, with the action of the 
drama. 

The Greek story on which Afa- 
lanta in Calydon is based, is thus 
pleasantly and quaintly, if some- 
what affectedly, told in Mr. Swin- 
burne’s ‘ argument :’— 


Althaa, daughter of Thestius and Eury- 
themis, queen of Calydon, being with child 
of Meleager her first-born son, dreamed 
that she brought forth a brand burning ; 
and upon his birth came the three Fates 
and prophesied of him three things, namely 
these—that he should have great strength 
of his hands, and good fortune in this life, 
and that he should live no longer when the 
brand then in the fire were consumed ; 
wherefore his mother plucked it forth and 
kept it by her, And the child being a man 
grown sailed with Jason after the fleece of 
gold, and won himself great praise of all 
men living; and when the tribes of the 
north and west made war upon /Etolia, he 
fought against their army and scattered it. 
But Artemis, having at the first stirred up 
these tribes to war against @neus king of 
Calydon, because he had offered sacrifice to 
all the gods saving her alone, but her he 
had forgotten to honour, was yet more 
wroth because of the destruction of this 
army, and sent upon the land of Calydon a 
wild boar which slew many and wasted all 
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their increase, but him could none slay, and 
many went against him and perished, 
Then were all the chief men of Greece 
gathered together, and among them Atalanta, 
daughter of Iasius the Arcadian, a virgin ; 
for whose sake Artemis let slay the boar, 
seeing she favoured the maiden greatly; 
and Meleager having despatched it gave the 
spoil thereof to Atalanta, as one beyond 
measure enamoured of her; but the breth- 
ren of Althea his mother, Toxeus and 
Plexippus, with such others as misliked 
that she only should bear off the praise 
whereas many had borne the labour, laid 
wait for her to take away her spoil; but 
Meleager fought against them and slew 
them: whom when Althza their sister 
beheld and knew to be slain of her son, she 
waxed for wrath and sorrow like as one 
mad, and taking the brand whereby the 
measure of her son’s life was meted to him, 
she cast it upon a fire; and with the 
wasting thereof his life likewise wasted 
away, that being brought back to his 
father’s house he died in a brief space; and 
his mother also endured not long after for 
very sorrow ; and this was his end, and 
the end of that hunting. 


The tragedy opens with a prayer 
by the Chief Huntsman, in which 
he beseeches Artemis to grant them 
success in the hunting of the boar 
that day to be undertaken,— 


Him now consume thou; for thy sacrifice 

With sanguine-shining steam divides the dawn, 
And one, the maiden rose of all thy maids, 
Arcadian Atalanta, snowy-souled, 

Fair as the snow and footed as the wind, 

From Lador and well-wooded Menalus 

Over the firm hills and the fleeting sea 

Hast thou drawn hither, and many an armed king, 
Heroes, the crown of men, like gods in fight. 


Then the Chorus hails the advent 
of morning and of spring in a deli- 
ciously musical lyric. We do not 
like the first line, indeed,—‘ the 


hounds of spring’ hunting the win- 
ter is a forced and unpleasing com- 
parison; but in every other respect 
it is nearly perfect. 


When the hounds of spring are on winter’s traces, 
The mother of months in meadow or plain 
Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain ; 


And the brown bright nightingale amorous 

Is half assuaged for Itylus, 

For the Thracian ships and the foreign faces, 
The tongueless vigil, and all the pain, 


Come with bows bent and with emptying of quivers, 
Maiden most perfect, lady of light, 
With a noise of winds and many rivers, 
With a clamour of waters and with might ; 
Bind on thy sandals, O thou most fleet, 
Over the splendour and speed of thy feet ; 
For the faint east quickens, the wan west shivers, 
Round the feet of the day and the feet of the night. 
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Where shall we find her, how shall we sing to her, 
Fold our hands round her knees, and cling ? 

O that man’s heart were as fire and could spring to her, 
Fire, or the strength of the streams that spring! 

For the stars and the winds are unto her 

As raiment, as songs of the harp-player ; 

For the risen stars and the fallen cling to her, 
And the south-west wind and the west-wind sing, 


For winter’s rains and ruins are over, 

And all the season of snows and sins ; 
The days dividing lover and lover, 

The light that loses, the night that wins ; 
And time remembered is grief forgotten, 
And frosts are slain and flowers begotten, 
And in green underwood and cover 

Blossom by blossom the spring begins, 
The full streams feed on flower of rushes, 

Ripe grasses trammel a travelling foot, 
The taint fresh flame of the young year flushes 

From leaf to flower and flower to fruit ; 
And fruit and leaf are as gold and fire, 

And the oat is heard above the lyre, 
And the hooféd heel of a satyr crushes 
The chesnut-husk at the chesnut-root, 


And Pan by noon and Bacchus by night, 
Fleeter of foot than the fleet-foot kid, 

Follows with dancing and fills with delight 
The Menad and the Bassarid ; 

And soft as lips that langh and hide 

The laughing leaves of the trees divide, 

And screen from seeing and leave in sight 
The god pursuing, the maiden hid, 

The ivy falls with the Bacchanal’s hair 
Over her eyebrows hiding her eyes; 

The wild vine slipping down leaves bare 
Her bright breast shortening into sighs ; 

The wild vine slips with the weight of its leaves, 

But the buried ivy catches and cleaves 

To the limbs that glitter, the feet that scare 
The wolf that follows, the fawn that flies. 


Then we are introduced to Al- of whom want edge,and sharpness of 
thea, whose somewhat subtly-lined outline, and distinct individuality. 
character is more sharply articulated She recalls how the land has suf- 
than that of any of the others, most fered from the ravages of war, 

When the mad people of windy mountain ways 

Laid spears against us like a sea, and all 

Xtolia thundered with Thessalian hoofs, 
and of the boar sent by Artemis, Atalanta from Arcadia. The Chorus 
and then with a touch of jealousy in reply celebrates the virtues of the 
(for her son’s passion is already de- maiden huntress:— 
clared), she alludes to the arrival of 

She is holier than all holy days or things, 

The sprinkled water or fume of perfect fire ; 

Chaste, dedicated to pure prayers, and filled 

With higher thoughts than heaven; a maiden clean, 

Pure iron, fashioned for a sword; and man 

She loves not; what should one such do with love? 


Again Althea returns to the inci- passion of moody tenderness hangs 
dents of Meleager’s birth,and in a__ over the memory of his childhood. 


Howbeit they have pitied me, O son, 
And thee most piteous, thee a tenderer thing 
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Than any flower of fleshy seed alive. 

Wherefore I kissed and hid him with my hands, 

And covered under arms and hair, and wept, 

And feared to touch him with my tears, and laughed ; 
So light a thing was this man, grown so great 

Men cast their heads back, seeing against the sun 
Blaze the armed man carven on his shield, and hear 
The laughter of little bells along the brace 

Ring, as birds singing or flutes blown, and watch, 
High up, the cloven shadow of either plume 

Divide the bright light of the brass, and make 

His helmet as a windy and wintering moon 

Seen through blown cloud and plume-like drift, when ships 
Drive, and men strive with all the sea, and oars 
Break, and the beaks dip under, drinking death. 


Meleager joins his mother, and to- 
gether, in front of the palace, they 
witness the arrival of the hunters. 
Meleager, in a Homer-like cata- 


that is Peleus the Lariesszan, these 
are the twin-born blood of Leda, 
Althsea’s sister’s sons. Meleager 
relates how, sailing nigh Sparta, he 


logue, describes the different heroes. had seen the girlish sisters of the 
That is Anceeus, that is Cepheus, _ latter. 
MELEAGER, 

Even such I saw their sisters; one swan-white, 

The little Helen, and less fair than she 

Fair Clytemnestra, grave as pasturing fawns 

Who feed and fear some arrow ; but at whiles, 

As one smitten with love or wrung with joy, 

She laughs and lightens with her eyes, and then 

Weeps; whereat Helen, having laughed, weeps too, 

And the other chides her, and she being chid speaks nought, 

But cheeks and lips and eyelids kisses her, 

Laughing; so fare they, as in their bloomless bud 

And full of unblown life, the blood of gods, 

ALTH2A, 

Sweet days befall them and good loves and lords, 

And tender and temperate honours of the hearth, 

Peace, and a perfect life and blameless bed. 
This is a very exquisite touch: and 
yet its dramatic fitness is doubtful. 
Helen still slumbered peacefully in 
the nursery; but a Greek poet 
would hardly have made a dreamer 
of dreams like Althea absolutely 
blind to the lliad of woes that was 
in store for her sister’s house. Its 
shadow would have cast a prophetic 


gloom upon her spirit; like a vul- 
ture she would have scented the 
coming fray. 

Then the subject of Atalanta is 
renewed between mother and son, 
and in a very noble passage Althea 
contrasts the slaves of love with 
those who obey law and conquer 
passion. 

For with time 
Blind love burns out; but if one feed it full 
Till some discolouring stain dyes all his life, 
He shall keep nothing praiseworthy, nor die 
The sweet wise death of old men honourable, 
Who have lived out all the length of all their years 
Blameless, and seen well-pleased the face of gods, 
And without shame and without fear have wrought 
Things memorable, and while their days held out 
In sight of all men and the sun’s great light 
Have gat them glory and given of their own praise 
To the earth that bare them and the day that bred, 
Home friends and far-off hospitalities, © 
And filled with gracious and memorial fame 
Lands loved of summer or washed by violent seas, 
‘Towns populous and many unfooted ways, 
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And alien lips and native with their own. 
But when white age and venerable death 
Mow down the strength and life within their limbs, 
Drain out the blood and darken their clear eyes, 
Immortal honour is on them, having past 

Through splendid life and death desirable 

To the clear seat and remote throne of souls, 

Lands indiscoverable in the unheard-of west, 
Round which the strong stream of a sacred sea 
Rolls without wind for ever, and the snow 

There shows not her white wings and windy feet, 
Nor thunder nor swift rain saith anything, 

Nor the sun burns, but all things rest and thrive. 


To which Meleager replies,— 


O mother, I am not fain to strive in speech 

Nor set my mouth against thee, who art wise 
Even as they say and full of sacred words. 

But one thing I know surely, and cleave to this; 
That though I be not subtle of wit as thou 

Nor womanlike to weave sweet words, and melt 
Mutable minds of wise men as with fire, 

I too, doing justly and reverencing the gods, 
Shall not want wit to see what things be right, 
For whom they love and whom reject, heing gods, 
There is no man but seeth, and in good time 
Submits himself, refraining all his heart. 


Then they go forth to the hunt,—Atalanta, the Arcadian maid, sent of 
Artemis, among them. 


For not without the word of thy chaste mouth, 
For not without law given and clean command, 
Across the white straits of the running sea 
From Elis even to the Acheloian horn, 

I with clear winds came hither and gentle gods, 
Far off my father’s house and left uncheered 
Jasius, and uncheered the Arcadian hills 

And all their green-haired waters, and all woods 
Disconsolate, to hear no horn of mine 

Blown, and behold no flash of swift white feet. 





To Althea, remaining in the 
palace, come two messengers, the 
first to tell her that the boar is 
slain (a piece of masterly painting), 
the second bearing the news that 
her son’s spear has slain her two 


brothers. ‘This is the crisis of the 
drama—the supreme moment of 
passion. The bitter and grievous 


struggle (a struggle depicted with 
remarkable spirit and power) in the 


mind of Althza between her love 
for her son and her sense of the 
wrong which he has done to her 
house, drives her well-nigh mad. 
At last, frantic with horror, she 
casts the charred brand (which she 
had snatched from the flames at 
Meleager’s birth) into the fire. Yet 
even to the close there are a mother’s 
softenings and relentings. 


—— Yet, O child, 


Son, first-born, fairest-—O sweet mouth, sweet eyes, 
That drew my life out through my suckling breast, 


That shone and clove mine heart through—O soft knees 
Clinging, O tender treadings of soft feet, 
Cheeks warm with little kissings—O child, child, 


What have we made each other ? 


Lo, I felt 


Thy weight cleave to me, a burden of beauty, O son, 
Thy cradled brows and loveliest loving lips, 

The floral hair, the little lightening eyes, 

And all thy goodly glory ; with mine hands 


Delicately I ted thee, with my tongue 
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Tenderly spake, saying, Verily in God’s time, 
For all the little likeness of thy limbs, 
Son, I shall make thee a kingly man to fight, 
A lordly leader ; and hear before I die, 
‘ She bore the goodliest sword of all the world.’ 
Meleager, his life wasting as the 
brand consumes, is brought home 
to die. One by one he bids his 


‘made and unmade him’ (a riddle 
round which the dying intellect 
plays fitfully); and then he seeks 
kinsmen farewell: his father, his from Atalanta—the flower of maidens 
brothers, the mother who has -—a first and last embrace. 


But thou, dear, touch me with thy rose-like hands, 
And fasten up my eyelids with thy mouth, 

A bitter kiss ; and grasp me with thine arms, 
Printing with heavy lips my light waste flesh, 
Made light and thin by heavy-handed fate, 

And with thine holy maiden eyes drop dew, 

Drop tears for dew upon me who am dead, 

Me who have loved thee; seeing without sin done 
I am gone down to the empty weary house 
Where no flesh is nor beauty nor swift eyes 

Nor sound of mouth nor might of hands and feet. 
But thou, dear, hide my body with thy veil, 
And with thy raiment cover foot and head, 

And stretch thyself upon me and touch hands 
With hands and lips with lips : be pitiful 

As thou art maiden perfect ; let no man 

Defile me to despise me, saying, This man 

Died woman-wise, a woman’s offering, slain 
Through female fingers in his woof of life, 
Dishonourable ; for thou hast honoured me, 

And now for God’s sake kiss me once and twice 
And let me go: for the night gathers me, 

And in the night shall no man gather fruit. 


In Atalanta Mr. Swinburne ob- 
viously works under a sense of re- 
straint. There is a certain severity 
of form prescribed by that Greek 


allow it to crush him down. He 
does not lose his plastic individu- 
ality. Only a mind of considerable 
creative vigour could have retained, 


type which he has chosen to adopt; 
and, in observing its conditions, he 
seems to us to have in a manner 
voluntarily tied his hands. We do 
not complain of this; for we suspect 
Mr. Swinburne’s own inclination 
would lead him to sin in a different 
direction,—his poetical nature in- 
clining less to simplicity of expres- 
sion and rigidity of form than to 
luxuriance and wilfulness. A mind 
like his—lavishly pictorial, riot- 
ously imaginative,and passionate to 
a degree that unsteadies the judg- 
ment and misleads the taste —is 
strengthened and disciplined when 
it occupies itself with the solemn 
and tragic, if somewhat monotonous, 
ideas which the Greek wove into 
his drama, And Atalanta, though 
in certain respects a copy, is in 
others eminently original. Mr. 
Swinburne has attired himself in 
classic armour: but he does not 


in presence of these severe and lofty 
models, this natural ease and free 
play of the poetic faculty. 

But, except as an intellectual and 
moral exercise, we cannot say that 
we are desirous to see the Greek 
tragedy reproduced by an English 
poet. There is no valid objection, 
indeed, to the reproduction either of 
Greek ideas or the Greek tragic 
forms except this,—that, in so far as 
the ideas have died out, the work 
cannot be other than a copy,— 
wanting, consequently, the merits 
of an original, fire, absolute con- 
viction, closeness to nature and the 
direct interests of life,—and that 
the forms are not specially interest- 
ing to modern readers, and indeed 
scarcely adapted to the wilfulness 
of modern thought. Shakspeare is 
probably the only Englishman who 
has made interesting Greeks and 
Romans, and he got over the diffi- 
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culty by making them Englishmen, 
and by seeking to restore neither 
the moral atmosphere nor the intel- 
lectual conceptions of the classic 
world. However diligently the 
artist exerts himself, these copies, 
except as literary curiosities, are 
of little intrinsic value, and, to use 
a homely expression, don’t pay. 
Even if the age be only a little way 
removed from his own, and subject 
to substantially the same ideas, it is 
immensely diflicult to reproduce it. 
The difference between an original 
and a copy (to take the most suc- 
cessful copy that we remember) is 
the difference between Zsmond and 
Vanity Fair. Esmond is a miracle 
of art: yet, after all, what labour, 
what costly sacrifices, what fruit- 
less ingenuity, what a barren tri- 
umph! Not barren perhaps in one 
sense,— yet barren in this, that 
while the author was preparing for 
Esmond, he might have written 
another Vanity Fair. Thus even in 
the most admirable reproductions 
of an age not far removed from his 
own, the artist never entirely suc- 
ceeds in avoiding hardness and 
angularity ; the flowing lines and the 
lithe movement of life—of the life 
around him, which he reflects un- 
consciously as water does—are in- 
variably absent. If this be true of 
the age of Anne, how much truer of 
the age of Pericles! An English 
artist can never quite assume the 
position of a contemporary and 
believing Greek. He cannot divest 
himself of the moral and intellectual 
associations by which he has been 
surrounded from his boyhood. His 
Christianity (if he happen to have 
any of a dogmatic sort), or at least 
his later culture (which is perhaps 
only another name for Christianity) 
embarrasses him. It may not in- 
troduce any direct or palpable false- 
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ness into his copy. But he knows 
that it is an infiuence likely to mis- 
lead him, and requiring, conse- 
quently, to be struggled against,— 
and the struggle is visible in his 
work,—necessarily visible, for such 
a struggle infers restraint, and an 
absence of that involuntary and ab- 
sorbed poetic action which alone 
achieves the highest results. And a 
classic poem in this light, is an even 
more difficult achievement than a 
classic romance; in so far as poetry, 
being a picture of passion rather 
than a picture of manners, is more 
dependent upon directness and im- 
mediateness, upon intensity and 
simplicity, of feeling. 

It is perfectly true, no doubt, that 
some of these Greek ideas, and these 
not the least characteristic, have 
still local habitation in Christendom. 
Many men, especially men of an 
ardent, poetic, and sensuous tem- 
perament, may be so much in the 
position of the Greek, may suffer 
such blank bewilderment when 
they contemplate the relations of 
man to the invisible and unknown 
world, that their sadness, and scorn, 
and doubt, may fitly find expression 
in language that would not misbe- 
come a Greek. To them, as to the 
Greek, the other world is cold and 
thinly peopled, the skein of fate is 
curiously ravelled, the counsels of 
the immortals are dark and troubled. 
The riddle of life, underany light, new 
or old, is hard to read, and in every 
age the smitten and wounded heart 
is eager to accuse the gods. There 
are many passages in Atalanta 
which are as consistent with the 
intellectual habit of a modern as of 
a classic poet, and these are the 
passages where Mr. Swinburne is 
most powerful, and where he appeals 
to us most directly. Such passages 
as :— 


What shall be done with all these tears of ours ? 
Shall they make watersprings in the fair heaven 
To bathe the brows of morning ? or like flowers 
Be shed and shine before the starriest hours, 
Or made the raiment of the weeping Seven ? 
Or rather, O our masters, shall they be 
Food for the famine of the grievous sea, 
A great well-head of lamentation 
Satiating the sad gods? or fall and flow 
Among the years and seasons to and fro, 
And wash their feet with tribulation 
And fill them full with grieving ere they go? 
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Or, 
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Alas, our lords, and yet alas again, 

Seeing all your iron heaven is gilt as gold 
But all we smite thereat in vain ; 

Smite the gates barred with groanings manifold, 
But all the floors are paven with our pain. 


Yea, and with weariness of lips and eyes, 

With breaking of the bosom, and with sighs, 
We labour, and are clad and fed with grief, 

And filled with days we would not fain behold 

And nights we would not hear of; we wax old, 
All we wax old and wither like a leaf, 

We are outcast, strayed between bright sun and moon ; 
Our light and darkness are as leaves of flowers, 
Black flowers and white, that perish; and the noon 
As midnight, and the night as daylight hours. 

A little fruit a little while is ours, 
And the worm finds it soon. 


But up in heaven the high gods one by one 

Lay hands upon the draught that quickeneth, 
Fulfilled with all tears shed and all things done, 

And stir with soft imperishable breath 

The bubbling bitterness of life and death, 
And hold it to our lips and laugh ; but they 
Preserve their lips from tasting night or day, 

Lest they too change and sleep, the Fates that spun, 
The lips that made us and the hands that slay ; 

Lest all these change, and heaven bow down to none, 
Change and be subject to the secular sway 

And terrene revolution of the sun, 
Therefore they thrust it from them, putting time away. 


For the gods very subtly fashion 
Madness with sadness upon earth: 
Not knowing in any way compassion, 
Nor holding pity of any worth. 


Not for me only or son of mine, O girls, 

The gods have wrought life, and desire of life, 
Heart’s love and heart’s division; but for all 

There shines one sun and one wind blows till night, 
And when night comes the wind sinks and the sun, 
And there is no light after and no storm, 

But sleep and much forgetfulness of things. 


Such passages as these illustrate the conflict which 
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she endures 





what has now been said. But these 
are only eddies and whirls on the 
edge of the main stream,—these are 
not the ‘motives’ which control 
and determine the action. On the 
contrary, the governing motives are 
motives which died with the classic 
world. The central scene in Ata- 
lanta, to which all the others con- 
verge more or less decisively, is 
Altheea’s agony when she learns 
that Meleager has slain her kins- 
men. To the Greek imagination 


would have appeared supremely 
tragic; but it does not touch us as 
it touched them. To feel what 
Althea felt, to do what Althea 
did, would be simply impossible to 
every wife and mother in Christen- 
dom. Such a speech as this is per- 
haps quite in keeping with the age; 
but it shows us at once how far 
removed the interest of the drama is 
from ourselves—from those whose 
ant call for no propitiatory sacri- 
ce :— 


Wherefore I will not that these twain, O gods, 
Die as a dog dies, eaten of creeping things, 
Abominable, a loathing ; but though dead 
Shall they have honour and such funereal flame 
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As strews men’s ashes in their enemies’ face 
And blinds their eyes who hate them: lest men say, 
* Lo how they lie, and living had great kin, 

And none of these hath pity of them, and none 
Regards them lying, and none is wrung at heart, 
None moved in spirit for them, naked and slain, 
Abhorred, abased, and no tears comfort them :’ 

And in the dark this grieve Eurythemis, 

Hearing how these her sons come down to her 
Unburied, unavenged, as kinless men, 

And had a queen their sister. That were shame 
Worse than this grief. Yet how to atone at all 

I know not; seeing the love of my born son, 

A new-made mother’s new-born love, that grows 
From the soft child to the strong man, now soft 
Now strong as either, and still one sole same love, 
Strives with me, no light thing to strive withal ; 
This love is deep, and natural to man’s blood, 

And ineffaceable with many tears, 

Yet shall not these rebuke me though I die, 

Nor she in that waste world with all her dead, 

My mother, among the pale flocks fallen as leaves, 
Folds of dead people and alien from the sun; 

Nor lack some bitter comfort, some poor praise, 
Being queen, to have borne her daughter like a queen, 
Righteous ; and though mine own fire burn me too, 


She shall have honour, and these her sons, though dead. 


But all the gods will, all they do, and we 
Not all we would, yet somewhat ; and one choice 
We have, to live and do just deeds and die. 





Herein, we think, lies the funda- 
mental error of Atalanta. Mr. Swin- 
burne has chosen to make the 
action of his play depend upon a 
conflict of passion that to us is 
abnormal and unnatural, and which 
we contemplate as we contemplate 
a curious animal or a rare plant. 
And thus also it happens that 
the characters are mostly character- 
less. None of them (with the ex- 
ception of Althzea) leaves any dis- 
tinct impression upon the mind. 
We believe that Meleager is brave 
and chivalrous, and that Atalanta, 
the virginal huntress, is pure as 
Artemis, because the author tells us 
that they are so; but we take the 
assertion on trust, we are not ena- 
bled to verify it for ourselves in any 
way. In such a play, indeed, where 
the author is occupied with large 
and tragic ideas rather than with 
persons, such a result is more or 
less inevitable. ‘We are but the 
blind victims and ministers of 
Destiny. Who can elude Fate? 
Lay the blameless victim on the 
altar,—she is within the toils of the 
hunter who pursues her house.’ 
Dealing with these solemn and 
tragic complications, the artist loses 


the sense of individual responsi- 
bility, and the sympathy for per- 
sonal suffering. His men and 
women become lay-figures only, 
upon whom mighty natural forces 
are acting and reacting—the pup- 
pets worked by a power whose face 
is veiled and averted. To Althea, 
indeed, the author has given more 
definite outline. Her features grow 
upon the dark. This brooding, 
melancholy woman, who has seen 
the Paree at their work, who 
knows how dark a thread is woven 
into her son’s life, and into her own, 
who has yearned after affection till 
its taste has grown bitter in her 
mouth, whose very love is moody, 
and irritable, and jealous, and in- 
tractable, is undoubtedly the most 
interesting—the only truly interest- 
ing—character in the tragedy. 

The passionate side of human 
nature has hardly any place in 
Atalanta ; and it is on this side that 
we think Mr. Swinburne most 
powerful. In Rosamond this pas- 
sionateness is allowed full sweep. 
We are not quite sure whether it 
will be regarded as praise or cen- 
sure when we say that there is not 
quite such another picture—a pic- 
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ture precisely similar in its kind— 
in our language. osumond is the 
glorification of passion,—of Love 
apart from all accidents and occa- 
sional conditions—of Love the Com- 
peller, of Love the Comforter, of 
Love whose bitterness is sweeter than 
honey or the honeycomb. This 
wonderful and miraculous gift of 
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Love is the burden of the piece. 
We must be permitted to make, as 
a specimen of what Mr. Swinburne 
can do at his best, a rather long 
extract from the opening scene, 
which, notwithstanding occasional 
faults of taste, is to our thinking 
eminently beautiful, — remarkable 
alike for tenderness and strength. 


ROSAMOND. 


I will love you well, 
Sweet Constance, do but say I am not fair ; 
No need for patience if I be not fair, 
For if men really lie to call me fair, 
He need not come, 

- CONSTANCE. 

Nay, madam, for you know, 
Doubtless it was delight to make your face, 
And rippled soft miraculous gold hair 
Over the touched veins of most tender brows, 
Meant for men’s lips to make them glad of God, 
Who gives them such to kiss, 


RosAMOND, 
Girl, do you know I lived so quiet once, 
Leaning whole days in a warmed side window, 
With the chin cushioned up and soft vague feet 
Thrust out to sleep, and warm sides couched for ease, 
Full of soft blood, pulsed slow with happiness, 
Such fair green seasons through, with dreams that lay 
Most blossom—soft between the lids—and Love 
A little way I thought above my brows, 
His finger touching them, 
* ” % * 

Are you tired ? 
But I seem shameful to you, shameworthy, 
Contemnable of good women, being so bad, 
So bad as | am—More clean are you than J, 
Sweeter for gathering of the grace of God 
To perfume some accomplished work in heaven ?— 
Here let me feel your hair and hands and face ; 
I see not flesh is holier than flesh, 
Or blood than blood more choicely qualified, 
That scorn should live between them. Better am I 
Than many women: you are not over-fair, 
Nor delicate with some exceeding good 
In the sweet flesh: you have no much tenderer soul 
Than love is moulded out of for God’s use, 
Who wrought our double need: you are not so choice 
That in the golden kingdom of your eyes 
All coins should melt for service, But I that am 
Part of the pertect witness for the world 
How good it is: I chosen in God’s eyes 
To fill the lean account of under men, 
The lank and hunger-bitten ugliness 
Of half his people: I who make fair heads 
Bow, saying, ‘ though we be in no wise fair, 
We have touched all beauty with our eyes ; we have 
Some relish in the hand, and in the lips 
Some breath of it,’ because they saw me once: 
I whose curled hair was as a strong staked net 
To take the hunters and the hunt, and bind 
Faces and feet and hands; a golden gin 
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Wherein the tawny-lidded lions fell 

Broken at ankle: I that am yet, ah yet, 

And shall be till the worm hath share in me, 
Fairer than love or the clean truth of God, 
More sweet than sober customs of kind use, 
That shackle pain and ’stablish temperance ; 

I that have roses in my name, and make 

All flowers glad to set their colour by ; 

I that have held a land between twin lips, 
And turned large England to a little kiss : 
God thinks not of me as contemptible, 

And that you think me even a smaller thing 
Than your own goodness and slight name of good, 
Your special, thin, particular repute: 

I would some mean could be but clear to me 
Not to contemn you.— 


CONSTANCE, 


Madam, I pray you think, 
I had no will to whet you to such edge.— 


RosaMonp. 
I will believe you. But speak truly now. 
As you are fair, I say you are fair too, 
Would you be wiser than I was with him? 
A king to kiss the maiden from your lips, 
Fill you with fire as water fills the sea, 
Hands in your hair, and eyes against your face ?— 
O girl, thou hast no bitter touch of love, 
No more assurance of it than report 
Flaunts in the teeth of blame—I bid you know 
Love is much stronger than we twain, more strong 
Than men who hold the pard by throat and jaw. 
Love’s signet-hand stamps through the gold o’ the years, 
Severs the gross and chastens out the mould. 
God has no plague so perilous as love, 
And no such honey for the lips of Christ 
To purge them clean of gall and sweet for heaven.— 


CONSTANCE, 
Doth he love you as weil! 
Then two such loves were never wrought in flesh 
Since the sun moved. 


ROSAMOND, 
Ah, girl, you fail fair truth ; 
He doth love me, world Jet me take his name — 
To soil, his face to set my feet upon ; 
But love is no such new device we need 
Boast over that.— 


CONSTANCE, 
The queen is reconciled: their son 
Ties peace between both hands: she will do much 
To move him from his care set over you. 


ROSAMOND. 


I care not: let her bind him heel to head, 

So she may keep him, clip and kiss him so. 
For me | will go in: no doubt he shall 

Be here to-night : I were best sleep till then, 
And have the sweet of sleep about my face 
To touch his senses with: for he shall come, 
I have no doubt of him but he shall come, 
Kiss me yet, sweet, I would not anger you. 


We have said that Mr.Swinburne of the lines put into the mouth of 
is by nature a lyrical poet. Some the Chorus in Atalanta are exceed- 
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ingly beautiful (whether being 
independent poems, not suggested 
by the action of the drama, or at 
least suggested by subjects only 
indirectly and generally connected 
with the drama, such as the advent 
of Spring, the bitter birth of Love, 
the indifference of the gods to mortal 
pain, rather than ‘direct commen- 
tary, by an intelligent audience,’ 
they represent accurately the Greek 
choral responses is another matter), 
and Iosamond, from its beginning 
to its close (with the exception of 
one or two pages) is essentially a 
lyrical poem. Yet Mr. Swinburne 
is undoubtedly possessed of the 
faculty which throws vehement 
passion into dramatic shape. The 
mischief is that the passion is too 
constantly at white heat. There is 
no modulation, — no pause, — no 
breathing-space. The dramatist 


ON 


T is a law of nature, universally 

recognised in the present day, 
that the mean temperature of an 
ordinarily constituted mass increases 
from the surface towards the centre. 
It can be calculated how large a 
mass of granite would have any 
given high temperature at the point 
furthest removed from the general 
surface. In the case of the globe 
on which we live, there is no diffi- 
culty in determining at what depth 
a state of fusion would be reached. 

The law of increase of tempera- 
ture, in descending from the surface 
towards the centre of the earth, has 
been differently stated according to 
the results of different experiments. 
The Artesian wells of Paris and 
elsewhere, the soundings for a well 
at Pregny, near Geneva, the Monk- 
wearmouth shaft, as observed by 
Professor Phillips while it was yet 
in course of being sunk, and many 
similar works, have all afforded 
opportunities for noting the facts of 
this increase; and though some 
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requires self-control,—a measure of 
humour even,—the ability to play 
with the passion he delineates, and 
to keep it, so to speak, at arm’s 
length. Tf he is possessed or over- 
borne by it, he is a lyrist and nota 
dramatist, in the proper sense of 
the words. Still Mr. Swinburne’s 
dramatic faculty, when the passion 
naturally runs strong, is so mani- 
fest, that we hesitate to advise him 
to abandon the drama. We shall 
wait with considerable curiosity for 
his next volume: meantime we 
fancy the verdict must be that 
Mr. Swinburne is possessed of a 
richly, if not purely imaginative 
faculty, and that the passionate side 
of human character has been con- 
ceived and represented by him with 
a vigour and directness rare in our 
poetry, and certainly not surpassed of 
late years,—except by Mr. Browning. 


ICE. 


curious variations have been ob- 
served, it would appear that each 
fifty or sixty feet of descent gives a 
rise of 1° Fah. An investigation of 
the thermometric phenomena at- 
tendant upon horizontal penetration 
into live rock has been made on the 
continent of America, and the result 
showed the same law as that deter- 
mined by the mean of the experi- 
ments in vertical penetration. 

On the other hand, it is equally 
well known that the temperature of 
the surface of the earth becomes 
gradually less as a higher elevation 
is reached. ‘This question has been 
the subject of careful inquiry, espe- 
cially in Switzerland and some of 
the mining districts of Germany. 
Speaking in round numbers, 1° Fah. 
is lost in mean temperature for 
every three hundred feet of vertical 
elevation. Thus, in the latitude of 
Geneva, the mean temperature of 
that town being 49°55° Fah.,* the 
point at which the mean tempera- 
ture of the soil should be 32° would 


* There are reasons for believing that local causes lower the mean temperature of 
Geneva unduly, to the extent of a degree centigrade. 
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be reached ata height of 6472 feet 
above the sea. In the latitude of 
S. Bernard, 21’ further south, the 
required point would be 7079 feet 
above the sea, and at Munich 6392 
feet. 

It is clear, then, that permanent 
ice might exist underground, under 
favourable circumstances, at eleva- 
tions varying from 6000 to 7000 
feet, according to the latitude. But 
if any appreciable depth were 
reached below the surface, the diffi- 
culty of preserving the ice even at 
such an elevation would be in- 
creased. For instance, at a depth 
of 120 feet in the neighbourhood of 
St. Bernard, if the elevation of the 
surface were 7079 feet, the mean 
temperature of the interior would 
be 34° Fah. at least, and permanent 
ice would seem to be an impossi- 
bility without some artificial pro- 
tection. It may be as well to add, 
for itis an important element in the 
problem of subterranean ice, that 
the ‘invariable stratum, or depth 
at which the changes of temperature 
in summer and winter are not per- 
ceptible, is soon reached. In the 
tropics, many experiments seem to 
show that no change of temperature 
reaches beyond a foot below the 
surface, and, in temperate latitudes, 
beyond sixty feet. Humboldt de- 
termined that at a depth of thirty 
feet the annual variations do not 
exceed 1° Fah. in the latitude of 
central France. 

It has been long known by scien- 
tific men abroad, and by some few 
at home, that there are on the con- 
tinent of Europe certain Jce-caves, 
which appear to contradict all 
ordinary laws founded on the widest 
experiments and observations. So 
long ago as 1590, writer on the 
history and character of the Franche 
Comté of Burgundy remarked on the 
kindness shown by nature to those 
who loved cool drinks in summer, 
for in a grotto near Leugné ice was 
to be found in the hottest weather. 
This was evidently the famous Ice- 
Grotto of Besancon, from which 
town it lies at a distance of about 
seven and a half leagues, near the 
Abbey of Grice-Dieu. The savants 
of the French Academy have busied 
themselves for two hundred years 
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with this grotto, and it has been 
subjected to a large amount of in- 
spection, records of which are to be 
found in almost all the scientific 
journals of France, especially in the 
Memoirs of the Academy, the Me- 
moirs presented to the Academy by 
foreign swvants, the Journal des Mines, 
Annales de Chimie, &c., and in the 
Encyclopedia. Another ice-cave 
was discovered in the early part of 
this century by M. Héricart de 
Thury, in the remarkable table-land 
of Dauphiné called the Foire de 
Fondeurle, and his account of the 
cave was published in the first in- 
stance in the Annales des Mines, and 
thence found its way into the second 
volume of the Edinburgh Journal of 
Science. One or two similar caves 
have been known for some time, by 
the savants of Geneva, in the neigh- 
bourhood of that town, and MM. 
Pictet, Deluc, and others, have 
written on the subject. Sir Rode- 
rick Murchison found an ice-cave, 
under very remarkable circum- 
stances of exposure to external heat, 
in the district of Orenburg, in 
Russia; and Lieutenant Burslem 
visited a still more remarkable ice- 
cave in the highlands of Koondooz, 
in the north-west of India. A 
similar cave was described in a 
recent volume of the proceedings of 
the Alpine Club of Vienna,—and, 
in short, though very little atten- 
tion has been given to the subject 
in England, and very little system- 
atic treatment has been accorded to 
it on the continent of Europe, there 
is a large amount of interesting 
material for the discussion of it 
scattered ?about in the dusty 
volumes of French and German 
scientific periodicals. 

It is curious that De Saussure 
never mentions the existence of 
such caves. Evidently he was not 
aware that they did exist, for he 
devoted considerable time to an in- 
vestigation of the facts and theory 
of cold caves,—i.e., caves like those 
at Hergiswyl near Lucerne, in the 
Monte Testaceo near Rome, at 
Lugano, and in many other parts of 
Europe, where a cold current of air 
is found to rush with more or less 
force from fissures in the walls of 
the cave, according as the day is 
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more or less hot. In the careful 
account which he gives* of his ob- 
servations and opinions on this 
point, he makes no allusion to the 
presence of ice in these or in any 
eaves. 

A paper was read on this curious 
subject before the British Associa- 
tion at Bath, in the Geological 
section. It seems that there are a 
considerable number of ice-caves 
within reach of tourists in Switzer- 
land, and the phenomena they pre- 
sent are well worth inspection and 
investigation. In the line of the 
Jura, between St. Cergues (above 
Nyon) and the Mont Tendre, there 
are no less than four, and three at 
least of these are exceedingly curi- 
ous. All are within the compass of 
moderate walking powers, and a 
tolerable amount of adventurous- 
ness. They occur at elevations 
varying from 4000 to 4600 or 4700 
feet above the sea; that is to say, in 
regions where the mean tempera- 
ture of the surface, speaking with- 
out extreme precision, ranges from 
the highest to the lowest of the 
caves between 37° Fah. and 40° Fah., 
while the depths of the caves are 
sufficiently considerable to raise 
this mean temperature by 1° Fah. 
at least, in the immediate vicinity 
of the rock on which the ice rests. 
The quantity of ice found in some 
of these four caves is very consider- 
able indeed. In one, at an eleva- 
tion very little exceeding four thou- 
sand feet, the ice lies on the wall of 
the cave in a sheet of a foot or a 
foot and a half in thickness, extend- 
ing over a length of seventy feet, 
to a height of twenty-two feet in 
some parts; and at the bottom of 
the cave, sixty feet below the sur- 
face, there is a sea of ice forty-five 
feet long and fifteen feet broad, 
the depth of which is unknown. 
So much as this is certain, that 
when Pictet visited the cave the 
floor of ice was within thirty feet 
of the surface of the ground, and 
thus was thirty feet thicker than at 
present; and within the last three 
years it has become lowered to the 
extent of some feet. This is due 
partly to the fact that the wood 
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near the mouth of the pit has been 
incautiously felled, and partly to 
the amount of ice extracted each 
year for the supply of Lausanne and 
Geneva, when the stores of the arti- 
ficial ice-houses fail. This cave, un- 
like all others except the Cueva del 
Hielo, on the Peak of Teneriffe, has 
its entrance from the top, and thus is 
in danger of being exposed to direct 
radiation. In another cave, four 
thousand five hundred feet above 
the sea, entered from the bottom of 
a large pit, in which the winter’s 
snow lies till the middle of August, 
there is a stream of ice twenty-eight 
feet broad at the commencement, 
where it pours through the rocky 
archway in the side of the pit, and 
seventy-two feet broad at its lowest 
point, while the thickness of the 
stream at this lowest point appears 
to’ be something like seventy feet. 
There are insuperable difficulties, 
however, in the way of an exact de- 
termination of this thickness, and 
the ice passes down into the ground 
in a manner which makes it impos- 
sible to arrive at or to see the point 
at which it ceases. In another 
cave, a somewhat similar stream of 
ice is brought apparently to an 
abrupt conclusion by the solid wall 
of the cave ; but closer investigation 
of the darkness shows that it pours 
in reality through an archway in 
the rock, leaving a narrow aperture, 
three or four feet broad and from a 
foot to a foot and a half high, be- 
tween the surface of the ice and the 
limits of the archway. By forcing 
an entrance through this aperture, 
which car only be done by cutting 
steps down twenty-six feet of very 
steep and smooth ice, an inner cave 
is reached, which has no other 
visible communication with the ex- 
ternal air. This remarkable cave is 
very dry and airy, and in various 
parts, especially at the end furthest 
removed from the hole by which an 
entrance is obtained, it displays the 
most lovely and fantastic forms of 
glacial ornamentation. 

In caves in other parts of Swit- 
zerland and France similar phe- 
nomena are observed. In some 
cases steep slopes of ice are found, 


* Voyaze dims les Alpes, § 1401—1415 (t, iii.) 
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which pass down into profound 
darkness, and will only be com- 
pletely explored by a careful ar- 
rangement of lights and ropes, and 
trustworthy attendants. In one 
cave, not very far from Annecy, on 
lowering a lighted candle down a 
pit sixty-eight feet deep in the ice, 
the entrance to a lower ice-chamber 
is seen. The upper surface of the 
ice, from which the candle is lowered, 
is itself about one hundred and 
thirty feet below the surface of the 
earth; so that here is the remarkable 
phenomenon of an ice-chamber at 
a depth of two hundred feet below 
the surface of the earth—that is to 
say, at a depth which should give 
an excess of between 3° and 4° 
Fah., about the mean temperature 
of the soil at the surface, where 
upland flowers and shrubs grow in 
profusion wherever they can find 
soil to support them. 

The decorations of these caves 
are most varied and most beauti- 
ful. Graceful columns, fretted and 
crocketed, with Gothic arcadings 
and with fluted drapings, stand out 
glittering on all sides when a suffi- 


cient amount of artificial light is 


introduced. In some caves there 
are very large and thick columns, 
which are for the most part hollow 
towards the base; and when an 
entrance is won by a hole hewn 
through the side of the column, a 
dome-shaped cavity is found within, 
profusely ornamented with every 
form of glacial stalactite and stalag- 
mite, and large enough to afford 
scope for detailed investigation of 
its recesses by any one content to 
worm himself through the intrica- 
cies of the icicles and pillars which 
surround him. 

The temperature of the glaciéres, 
as the ice-caves are called, is from 
32° to 34° in the months of July 
and August. And this leads natu- 
rally to the mention of an ill-sup- 
ported belief on the part of the 
peasants and of some scientific men, 
that the ice is formed in summer, 
and melts in winter. It is absurd 
to suppose that the huge masses of 
ice in some of these caves are 
formed in a temperature rather 
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above the freezing-point. Moreover, 
in almost every case, signs of thaw 
are easily detected in the summer 
months, and it is not unusual to 
find considerable pools and streams 
of water in the ice. But the refuta- 
tion of the popular belief has not 
been left to conclusions drawn from 
the appearance presented by the 
caves in the hotter seasons. M. 
Thury, one of the professors of the 
Academy of Geneva, has visited two 
glaciéres in the middle of winter, 
and found them both in a state of 
perfect congelation in every part. 
This result was more curious in one 
of the two caves, the Grand’ Cave of 
the Valley of Reposoir, from the 
fact that a most circumstantial ac- 
count had been read some years 
before, at a meeting of a learned 
Helvetic society, describing the 
winter visits made to the cave by 
some neighbouring peasants, who 
found less and less ice as the winter 
drew on, and at Christmas found 
nothing but water and _ pleasant 
warmth. There is no doubt that 
the temperature in the caves in 
midwinter will be higher than the 
external temperature at that season, 
and hence in part the error has 
arisen. The imagination of a pea- 
sant is soon worked up to a suffi- 
cient pitch to create natural pheno- 
mena with a free disregard of the 
real facts of the case, and on the 
occasion of the visit to the Valley of 
Reposoir, a narrow escape from an 
avalanche on the way had acted un- 
favourably upon the intellectual 
powers of the first adventurers. 
Various theories have of course 
been set on foot to account for the 
anomalous existence of such caves. 
M. Billerez, of Besancon, held, one 
hundred and fifty years ago,* that the 
nitrous salt prevailing in the rocks 
through which the water percolated 
from the surface, played the part 
which salt is made to play in the 
artificial formation of ice; but un- 
fortunately we do not mix the salt 
with the fluid to be frozen, and so 
M. Billerez’s theory would seem to 
break down. It is true that the 
Ice-Grotto of Besangon, with which 
alone M. Billerez was acquainted, 


* Mem. of the French Academy of Sciences, an. 1712. 
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occurs at so low an elevation above 
the sea, that some special local 
cause may well exist; and if the 
action of salt could be detected as 
increasing the rate of evaporation, 
a great difficulty would be thus 
removed from the consideration of 
this particular cave. It is remark- 
able, too, that the grotto was on 
one occasion entirely cleared of ice, 
when the Duc de Lévi commanded 
the army of the Saone, and ordered 
the whole of the ice to be removed 
for the use of his officers. This was 
in the year 1727; and yet in 1743, 
when the cave was very carefully 
examined by M. de Cossigny, chief 
of the King’s Engineers, very large 
masses of ice were found to have 
been formed. At present, besides a 
flooring of ice of large extent, and 
from three to four feet in thickness, 
there are among other columns 
three vast and complicated pillars, 
one of which was twenty-seven feet 
high and seventy-six feet in cireum- 
ference in the month of July last. 
The theory of cold-cuves, as ela- 
borated by De Saussure, is something 
as follows:—The fissures which 
depart from the top and sides of a 
cave communicate in many cases 
with the external air at a higher 
point than the cave itself. The 
columns of air contained in such 
fissures will have a temperature 
almost the same as that of the rock 
itself, which in summer is very 
considerably less than the tempera- 
ture of the external air at the 
mouth of the cave. The conse- 
quence of course is that the columns 
of refrigerated air descend by their 
own weight, and thus a constant 
cold current is kept up, blowing 
into the cave from the various fis- 
sures. In winter the temperature 
of the rock will be much higher 
than that of the external air at the 
mouth of the cave, and thus the 
circumstances of the current are 
changed, for the columns of air in 
the fissures are lighter than the 
corresponding columns of external 
air; and so there is a steady current 
blowing into the fissures from the 
cave, and forcing the warmer air 
from them by their upper orifices. 
M. Pictet, whose opinions on all 
physical matters are entitled to 
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great respect, applied this principle 
to solve the problem of glaciéres, 
but with signal want of success. 
He believed that the constant cur- 
rents thus formed are sufficient to 
increase the rapidity of evaporation 
to so great a degree that ice is the 
result. But, in the first place, 
many of the masses of ice observed 
in the caves are too enormous to 
owe their existence to a cause so 
little powerful as the moderate eva- 
poration which goes on in limestone 
caves. Besides, out of twelve or thir- 
teen ice-caves recently visited, not 
more than two showed any appreci- 
able disturbance in their atmospheric 
condition; and it is curious that in 
one of these two caves there were 
very marked signs of thaw on the 
surface of the ice—a field of unknown 
depth, measuring one hundred and 
twelve feet by ninety-four—across 
which the current blew; while in 
the other case there were threc 
distinct chambers, in two of which 
was abundant ice and no current, 
and in the third, from which all 
the strong and icy current came, 
there was nothing whatever but a 
lake of water, so far as it could be 
explored. This seems conclusive 
against the cold-current theory, 
which has found favour with" certain 
Genevese savunts, 

The most natural explanation rests 
upon the simple principle of the 
heaviness of cold air, as, indeed, 
does the cold-current explanation. 
In the winter the cold air descends 
by the entrance and fills the cave, 
and of course freezes up any water 
that it may find there into solid 
masses of ice. If the cave is suffi- 
ciently sunk below the surface to 
be protected from the penetration of 
summer heat through the rock and 
earth which lie between the cavity 
and the surface, and if it is also 
protected by accidental circum- 
stances of position from all direct 
radiation and from atmospheric 
disturbance due to winds, it is not 
difficult to see that the heavy air 
stored up during the winter will be 
able to hold its own against the 
encroachments of the summer heat. 
These conditions are fulfilled by 
many of the ice-caves. The en- 
trance is most frequently by an 
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arch in the side of a deep pit, with 
snow lying at the bottom for a large 
part of the year. Interference by 
direct radiation is thus rendered 
impossible; and when the rays of 
the sun are sufficiently vertical to 
strike the bottom of the pit, the 
caloric is all expended in melting 
the snow. In the same way the 
introduction of heated air by means 
of winds is prevented by the posi- 
tion of the entrance to the cave. 
Nature, too, has added other protec- 
tion, in the shape of a fringe of 
trees round some of the pits by 
which an entrance is obtained; and 
in one case, where the entrance is 
by a hole in the roof, artificial pro- 
tection has been supplied by laying 
the trunks of trees across the ori- 
fice. 

This explanation would seem to 
be sufficient in the great majority 
of cases. It is doubtful whether 
alone it can account for the grand 
columns in the grotto near Besan- 
con, Where it is unusual to have a 
fall of snow amounting to an inch 
in depth. It is certainly not suffi- 
cient to account for Sir Roderick 
Murchison’s cavern in Orenburg, 
where the ice is formed in a small 
gypseous hillock, and a frail door 
opens at once from the village street 
into the chamber which contains the 
ice. Sir Roderick and his com- 
panions felt the sudden transition 
from the great heat of the external 
atmosphere to the biting cold of the 
cave most acutely, and the rush of 
cold air from within accelerated 
their movements very considerably. 
As far as Sir Roderick’s recollections 
now carry him, this current was 
only caused by the opening of the 
door, and the consequent violent 
disturbance of equilibrium in the 
air; it was not, he believes, a steady 
current from the fissures. The 
district in which this gypseous 
hillock occurs is a mere mass of 
very perfect rock-salt, and it was 
not unnatural to imagine that air 
passing over supposed surfaces of 
salt in the interior of the hillock 
was subjected to such rapid eva- 
poration that the result was the 
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strange phenomenon presented. 
The universal belief in the village 
was that the cave is quite warm and 
free from ice in the winter,so much 
so that the peasants could sleep in 
it then without their skins,—not 
their own skins, by the way. In- 
structions were left with the officers 
of the district for careful observation 
of temperature, &c., but no further 
intelligence has as yet reached Eng- 
land.* 

There is another very curious 
problem, connected with the struc- 
ture of the ice in these caves, at 
least in those of France and Switzer- 
land. ‘The ice is perfectly pris- 
matic; and in some instances the 
prisms may be mowed down with a 
strong knife like so much corn, and 
detached.from each other with the 
greatest ease. In the larger masses, 
and in the great ice-streams, where 
steps must be cut to render pro- 
gression possible, the material splits 
up into prismatic nuts, not into 
large misshapen pieces displaying 
the vitreous fracture seen in excur- 
sions on glaciers. This subject has 
not been discussed, beyond a men- 
tion of it by M. Thury. The pecu- 
liarity of the formation of the ice 
would seem to have escaped the 
notice of the few who have visited 
the caves. There is an account of 
something of the same kind in 
Olafsen’s description of the Surts- 
hellir, a cavern in the lava of Ice- 
land, written in the earlier part of 
last century. Olafsen discovered that 
the surface of some ice found in one 
of the lava-tunnels was impressed 
with polygonal figures; and he ima- 
gined that the air was so cold and 
heavy that it had stamped these 
shapes upon the ice. In a volume 
of Poggendorff’s Annalen, there is an 
account of similar phenomena ob- 
served at Jena during the gradual 
disappearance of large masses of ice 
which had been drifted by the 
flooded river on to the lowlands, 
and there left exposed to the 
weather. The ice appears gradually 
to have assumed a condition some- 
what similar to that which is found 
to prevail in the glaciéres; and the 


* Since the above was written, the Secretary of the Imperial Academy of St, Petersburg 
has announced that these instructions have not been carried out, so far as he knows, 
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writer of the account attributes this 
to the slow and prolonged thaw. 
The thermometer, however, during 
the whole of the time, was below 
the freezing point, generally very 
far below; and to this temperature 
the masses of ice were exposed for 
three weeks. Professor Tyndall 
observed in the winters of 1849, 
1850, and 1851, that the large 
masses of drift ice which lay thaw- 
ing on the banks of a river in Ger- 
many had assumed this peculiar 
prismatic structure ; and M. Hassen- 
fratz has recorded a similar obser- 
vation at Vienna, in a volume of the 
Journal de Physique,—he, however, 
does not seem to restrict the pheno- 
menon to a season of thaw. On the 
other hand, Professor Faraday has 
found that ice assumes a special 
crystalline condition when exposed 
to a temperature of some degrees 
below the freezing-point. A paper 
was read on the subject of the struc- 
ture of the ice in these caves, at Bath, 
in the Chemical section; and it was 
suggested by a French gentleman 
present, that there might be in this 
phenomenon something akin to the 
assumption of similar forms by mud 
in the process of drying. The Jena 
observations found that the prisms 
formed themselves towards the 
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edges of the mass into isolated 
pillars, which gradually fell away, 
much as the deep mud-pits which 
are familiar in the coprolite districts 
of England become split up into 
separate vertical columns as the 
mud dries. But in the ice-caves 
the ice is perfectly compact, al- 
though it splits into prisms with 
more or less ease. M. Thury re- 
cords a valuable fact in his account 
of the winter visit to one of the 
three glaciéres with which he is 
personally acquainted, viz., that the 
recently-formed ice was of the same 
structure—to all appearance—as the 
ordinary ice of rivers; so that some 
molecular change would seem to 
take place after its formation, either 
in consequence of the intense dry- 
ness caused by weeks and months 
of exposure to extreme cold, before 
the warmth of summer has modified 
the temperature of the caves, or 
from the effects of the slight but 
prolonged thaw which goes on 
during the hotter months. 

On the whole, the subject is a 
very interesting one; and we com- 
mend it to the attention of some of 
the many adventurous tourists who 
are at the present season consider- 
ing where they shall go, and what 
they shall do in the summer. 
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THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 
By AN AMERICAN ABOLITIONIST. 


Sir Launcelot, there thou liest . . . thou were the kindest man that ever strooke 


with sword.— Morte d’ Arthur, 


N the r2th of April, 1861, the 

capital of the Confederate 
States, Montgomery, Alabama, was 
filled with rejoicings. On that day 
tidings had arrived of the bombard- 
ment of Fort Sumter, whose com- 
mander had already confessed to his 
assailants that he must surrender on 
the 15th for want of rations. It 
was considered incompatible with 
the dignity of the Southern Con- 
federacy that the garrison should 
surrender only to starvation, and so 
the war was begun with the dra- 
matic scene of the surrendered 
sword and lowered flag of the 
United States in Charleston Har- 
bour, so humiliating to the Northern 
States, so fraught with joy to the 
Southern. The Southern President 
and his ministers ‘were serenaded, 
and to an immense crowd the Con- 
federate Secretary of War said: ‘No 
man can tell where the war this 
day commenced will end; but I 
will prophesy that the flag which 
now flaunts the breeze here will 
float over the old Capitol at Wash- 
ington before the 1st of May. Let 
them try Southern chivalry and test 
the extent of Southern resources, 
and it may float eventually over 
Faneuil Hall itself.’ The fourth 
anniversary of this momentous 
event had arrived, and it had 
brought a very different result from 
that which the Secretary had pro- 
phesied. The flag of the United 
States floated over the Southern 
Capitol, and was raised, by the very 
general from above whom it was 
first lowered, over the ‘Cradle of 
the Rebellion,” where it waved as 
proudly as over the ‘Cradle of 
Liberty’ — the name by which 
Faneuil Hall in Boston had been 
called since the American Revolu- 
tion. The day was one appointed 
for festivities throughout the nation. 
The streets were festooned with 
evergreen and spanned with floral 
arches; thanksgivings were offered 
in every church; the houses and 
halls blossomed with flags; and in 


every oration the predominant wel- 
come was for the peace which was 
about to arrive, and the animating 
spirit that of kindness to the South. 
At Fort Sumter the ceremonies at 
the raising of the flag were impres- 
sive. Garrison, pioneer of the Anti- 
slavery movement, stood on the spot 
where a price had been set upon his 
head, surrounded by thousands of 
liberated slaves. He told them 
that when he first met President 
Lincoln he said: ‘ Mr. President, it 
is thirty-five years since I first 
visited Baltimore, and when I went 
there recently to find the old prison, 
and, if possible, get into my old cell 
again, I found that all was gone.’ 
To this the President answered, 
‘ Well, Garrison, the difference be- 
tween 1830 and 1864 appears to be 
this—that in 1830 you could not 
get out, and in 1864 you could not 
get in” The President’s bon-mot 
summed up a vast revolution. The 
chief orator of the occasion,—the 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher,—ut- 
tered the hope and feeling of the 
nation in such glowing utterances 
as these: ‘From this pulpit of 
broken stone we speak forth our 
earnest greeting to all our land. 
We offer to the President of the 
United States our solemn congratu- 
lations that God has sustained his 
life and health under the unpara- 
lelled burdens and sufferings of 
four bloody years, and permitted 
him to behold this auspieious con- 
summation of that national unity 
for which he has waited with so 
much patience and fortitude, and 
for which he has laboured with 
such disinterested wisdom.’ ‘One 
nation under one government, with- 
out Slavery, has been ordained and 
shall stand. There can be peace on 
no other basis.’ ‘We do not want 
your cities nor your fields, we do 
not envy you your prolific soil, nor 
heavens full of perpetual summer. 
Let agriculture revel here; let 
manufactures make every stream 
musical; build fleets in every port; 
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surprise the arts of peace with 
genius second only to that of 
Athens, and we shall be glad in 
your gladness, and rich in your 
wealth. All that we ask is un- 
swerving loyalty and universal 
liberty.’ ‘Reverently, in hopeful 
patriotism, we spread this banner 
on the sky, as of old the bow was 
planted on the cloud, and with a 
solemn fervour beseech God to look 
upon it and make it the memorial 
of an everlasting covenant, and 
decree that never again on this fair 
land shall a deluge of blood prevail.’ 

At Washington the festivities 
had been marked by good order and 
great enthusiasm. The President 
of the United States had celebrated 
the day by calling together his 
Cabinet and announcing a concilia- 
tory policy towards the South; had 
‘spoken kindly of Lee;’ had sent 
an order that two distinguished 
Confederates, expected at Portland 
en route for Europe, should not 
be disturbed ; had pardoned a sen- 
tenced deserter; had enjoyed the 
society of friends; and in the even- 
ing of what was probably the hap- 
piest day of his life, repaired to the 
theatre to witness the performance 
of the most distinguished American 
actress. 

It was out of this sky of azure 
that the thunderbolt fell wpon the 
heart of the American nation. 

On the next morning—the 15th 
of April—there was a cry in every 
American home as if there had 
been found one dead in every house- 
hold. Here was no mere loyal 
mourning, but—strange, terrible 
sight!—a nation crushed to the 
arth under the heaviest grief. I 
have before me many records of that 
day when the people were plunged 
from the height of joy to the depth 
of sorrow. As a fair sample of the 
rest I quote the following from the 
local column of a newspaper in a 
city of one of the Western States :— 

In all history there is no mention of any 


such sudden transition from joy to grief 
as that produced by the announcement of 


the assassination of the President last 
Friday night. The day and evening had 


been entirely devoted to demonstrations of 


delight over the fall of Richmond and the 
surrender of Lee ; the city had been decked 
in the most gorgeous manner, showing how 
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the popular heart thrilled with the prospect 
of peace; cannon had been thundering, 
bells ringing, men shouting, and every pos- 
sible means of manifesting the deep emo- 
tions to which the news gave rise, had 
been used with a lavishness and prodigality 
that had never before been dreamed. 

Suddenly—literally as quick as a flash 
of lightning—the entire community was 
thrown from the topmost pinnacle of joy 
down—down to the very bottom of the 
abysmal depths of grief. The same bells 
that rang out the gladness of Friday, at 
dawn tolled the sorrow of Saturday. The 
same eyes that had shone so brightly were 
dimmed with tears, and the faces that had 
been so happy wore the expression of a 
sadness too deep for utterance in words, 

The elements on both days seemed to 
sympathize with the popular feeling. One 
was white as its own sunlight; the other 
dark and gloomy as the souls it aroused 
from sleep. A slight shower fell about 
eleven o'clock Friday night, and at inter- 
vals until darkness again visited the planet, 
the sky shed tears as if in sympathy with 
the nation. 

The city that had folded its arms in joy 
to sleep, was awakened in grief. ‘The 
melancholy tones of the bells sent through 
it a painful pang, before it had arisen to 
learn the cause of the solemn sound, The 
newspapers brought the shocking intelli- 
gence of the assassination to the breakfast- 
table, and the viands prepared for the 
morning meal remained untouched, Men 
hurried inte the streets; gathered here and 
there in little groups; pressed each others’ 
hands in silence, and looked in vain for the 
ray of hope that always comes from the 
deepest depth of despair. 

Crowds gathered about the newspaper 
offices. The latest news was that the Pre- 
sident was alive, although dying. Finally 
the intelligence that all expected, because 
they feared it, came: ‘President Lincoln 
expired at 7°22 this morning. The city 
shuddered and wept again. 

It was silent for a while, as though it 
had been suddenly transformed into an im- 
mense necropolis. The flags that had been 
unfurled with such pride and circumstance 
were lowered to half-mast, and black 
streamers took the places they had occu- 
pied. Of those that spanned the streets, 
some had crape borders, some had half 
their shining folds gathered together and 
bound with the same material, and all had 
the ebon emblem of mourning mixed with 
the red, white, and blue of their native 
composition. 

The houses that were decorated during 
the previous day were now draped with 
crape, and the former was not more gene- 
ral than the latter. Everywhere the same 
gloom reigned supreme, ll business was 
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suspended, and at noon the city wore an 
air of sadness it had never known before. 
It was deep, impressive and solemn, Peo- 
ple conversed in low and tremulous tones ; 
the atmosphere was thick with somewhat 
akin to despair, and the general gloom was 
only equalled by the general indignation 
against the red-handed murderer who had 
so faithfully and so successfully imitated 
the slaughter of the Roman Cesar. 


On that red-letter day of Ameri- 
can history—April the 19th—on 
which had been shed the first blood 
of the Revolution against England, 
and the first blood of the Civil War, 
the great procession started from 
Washington. States and cities were 
the pall-bearers. It paused first at 
Baltimore, through which city the 
President had passed in disguise 
four years before to escape assasi- 
nation, and where the first blood of 
Northern soldiers marching to de- 
fend the capital had been shed by 
an assault from the mob. Now his 
body vas borne along draped streets 
to lie in state amongst weeping citi- 
zens. ‘Then they bore him to lie 
for a while amid the venerable 
shades of Independence Hall, in 
Philadelphia, close to the bell which 
proclaimed ‘liberty throughout the 
land’ in 1776, and on the spot 
where he had stopped on his way to 
the capital, to raise the flag, when 
he declared that he would rather be 
assassinated then and there than 
desert the principles which he had 
been chosen to represent. And 
thence to New York, whose Mayor 
at the time of his election had ap- 
proved of Secession, and recom- 
mended the secession of that city, 
but which now united, from lowest 
to highest, the very beggars asking 
for badges of mourning instead of 
bread, to follow him with profound 
lamentations through the streets, 
where hundreds of bands and choirs 
chanted dirges until the winds 
seemed to become plaintive with the 
universal woe. Then slowly, for a 
thousand miles westward, moved 
the great funeral cortege, through 
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streets and cities which had once 
seen him passing under the floral 
canopies and bright banners which 
had made for the first Republican 
President one great triumphal arch 
from Illinois to Washington. Few 
were the hearts that did not burst 
out into expressions of uncontrollable 
sorrow as they passed by the lifeless 
form; many stretched out their 
arms toward him, and bade him 
farewell in touching words ; women 
pressed forward to lay wreaths of 
flowers on his coffin; poor negroes, 
whose fetters had been broken in 
his name, knelt before his coffin 
and cried piteously, ‘Oh, Abraham 
Lincoln! He is dead! He is dead!’ 
But there was not wanting the 
faith which wrote in letters of light, 
* He still lives!’ And thus was Abra- 
ham Lincoln borne back to rest be- 
tween his two children in the little 
town of Springfield, which he had 
left four years before an almost un- 
known, and, as to public life, an 
altogether untried man. 

I have in the pages of this Maga- 
zine* reviewed the administration 
of President Lincoln with a severity 
which the important issue between 
him and his anti-slavery critics 
seemed to me to require; and whilst, 
even with the assistance of my re- 
viewers—some of whom have mis- 
taken opposition to a policy for hos- 
tility to a man—I am unable to 
cancel any statement of fact in that 
article, I am free to confess that, 
standing beside the grave into which 
he has been violently thrust—not 
for his defects, but for his virtues— 
I could wish that its tone had been 
more tender. None more than his 
critics recognized that the very 
shadows which they dreaded were 
cast by, and pointed to, the sun- 
shine of a heart so free from guile 
itself, that it failed to suspect the 
schemings of the baser sort around 
it. And none of his countrymen 
will more sincerely and sadly revere 
those honourable works, perfected 
in his death, 


Which tell some spirit there 
Hath sat regardless of neglect and scorn, 
Till, its long task completed, it hath risen 
And left us, never to return: and all 
Rush in to peer and praise when all is vain. 


~* January, 1865. 
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It is not wonderful that Abraham 
Lincoln should have been almost 
idealized by European peoples. 
For a long time Europe had been 
receiving from America only what 
she had given, and with not much 
usury. American literature was a 
thin travesty of her own; and 
statesmanship at Washington did 
but repeat the worn-out diplomatic 
tricks of European courts. The 
Old World seemed about to have a 
poor double in the New ; and Géthe 
had a right to say to the youth who 
talked of emigration, ‘ Your America 
is here or nowhere.’ But there 
came tidings of a man who had 
never gone over in any ship. A 
new nation was to be founded, 
and for that work had emerged a 
Romulus, who had been nursed by 
the genuine American she-wolf. 
He had hewn his path to wisdom 
with an axe. He. had acquired in- 
tellectual sinew by splitting rails. 
He had found the golden fleece of 
Thought and Character by sailing 
the Mississippi on a raft. In him 
many wild half-savage traits as- 
cended to their transfiguration, and 
old dreams and prophecies of a 
new race were stirred to build 
their tabernacles. He was not the 
duplicate of any Old or New Eng- 
lander: there was a prarie-breadth 
in his speech, and his principles 
were related to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. What if the first reptile is 
neither so swift nor so graceful as 
the latest fish: it is a higher type. I 
do not wonder, then, that Democracy 
gained a credit-mark with Europe 
for putting forward, in its great 
emergency, so distinctive a man as 
its representative. The accuracy 
of this judgment has been proved 
by the almost purely personal 
nature of the shock caused by the 
President’s death in America. No 
one seemed to apprehend any 
serious complication of events; 
stocks were almost unaffected; the 
subscriptions to the Seven-Thirty 
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Loan were $77.950 more on 
April 15, than on the day before. 
Gold, the pulse of commerce, re- 
mained steady; the people were 
prostrated by grief and stirred with 
personal indignation. The chapters 
of the life so cruelly closed were 
the chapters of American history 
and destiny. The emergence from 
the lowly lot of a poor white in 
the South, who never in any one 
year had £100; the North-western 
emigration; the path cut through 
the forest for the waggon; the 
coveted book earned by three days 
of manual toil; the splitting of rails 
hereafter to be torn from old fences 
and borne in civic processions ; the 
voyaging of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi on a flat boat; captainship in 
the Indian wars; the lawyer making 
his services valuable atthe bar; the 
back-woods legislator; the states- 
man at the call of his country’s 
emergency ; the sturdy graduate of 
labour and freedom, victorious over 
the idle graces and brilliant reckless- 
ness of slaveholding society—these 
were root, stem, and leaf behind 
a properly American fruit in which 
the frost and sunshine of many sea- 
sons was stored.* In his good for- 
tune the tendencies of many genera- 
tions seemed verging upon fulfil- 
ment, and a new star lit up for the 
poor of the South and of distant 
lands. 

He was indeed so representative 
of his country, that to quarrel with 
him was to quarrel with the nature 
of things, and the criticism of 
him was a confession of national 
shortcomings. Consequently though 
a martyr, Mr. Lincoln was no 
hero. <A transitional Democracy 
is fatal to the lead of heroes, 
who cannot be got by striking the 
average of millions or even of thou- 
sands. And after all, in periods of 
transition, the representative has 
certain advantages over the hero. 
The hero does, indeed, uplift men 
above their own average, but it is 


* When Mr. Lincoln was, many years ago, one of the least known of the representa- 
tives in Congress he wrote for Mr. Lanman, who was compiling a Dictionary of Congress, 
the following autobiography :— 

* Born February 12, 1809, in Hardin County, Kentucky. 
fession, a lawyer, 
master at a very small office. 
a member of the lower House of Congress,—Yours, etc, A LINCOLN.’ 


Have been a Captain of volunteers in the Black Hawk war, 


Pro- 
Post- 


Education defective. 


Four times a member of the Illinois Legislature. And was 
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at the risk of a formidable reaction ; 
whereas, the representative marks a 
real growth. Mr. Lincoln’s pro- 
gress was as calculable as the time 
of a steamer on the Ohio; at such 
an hour he would touch the wharf 
of Confiscation, and at such another 
the landing of Emancipation ; but 
there was no surprise, and no fear 
of recurrence, for he had the Ameri- 
can people for coals and steam and 
wheels. Thus his advance was 
slow and costly, but thorough. He 
spoke kindly to those who would 
abolish, and to those who would 
preserve, slavery; butj his eye 
never swerved from the safety of 
the country which included both. 
‘ My only test of a man or an officer,’ 
I once heard him say, ‘is not his 
opinions, but that he is willing 
to shoot or be shot to save the 
country.”* 

Many have thought of Mr. Lin- 
coln as a jester ; but none who knew 
him well could form such an esti- 
mate from the humorous sayings 
which flew off as the mere sparks 
from the anvil on which the heavy 
work which the world now sees was 
wrought. Mr. Carpenter, who re- 
sided in the White House for some 
months, tells of his ‘pacing up 
and down a narrow passage, his 
hands behind him, his head bent 
forward upon his breast, heavy 
black rings under his eyes, showing 
sleepless nights—altogether such a 
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picture of weighty cares and re- 
sponsibilities as I never had seen.’ 
In a time of great despondency, in 
1862, a Congressman called upon 
him, and Mr. Lincoln began in a 
humorous vein. ‘Mr. President, 
said the Congressman, rising, ‘I did 
not come here this morning to hear 
stories; it is too serious a time.’ 
Mr. Lincoln said, gravely, ‘A——, sit 
down! I respect you as a sincere 
earnest man. You cannot be more 
anxious than I am constantly ; and I 
say to you now that were it not for 
this occasional vent, I should die.’ 
His tender-heartedness was a chief 
trait. His Attorney-General (Judge 
Bates) is known to have said that 
‘he was hardly fit to be trusted 
with the pardoning power ;’ that ‘ he 
could scarcely turn away from the 
application (if it touched his feel- 
ings) of a man, and the tears of a 
Woman are sure to overcome him.’ 
The President’s servant, ‘ Old 
Daniel,’ related an instance of his 
being moved to pardon a deserter 
on the application of his wife. The 
man had already furnished a sub- 
stitute, then was made drunk by 
some companions and induced to 
enlist; when he became sober he 
deserted, believing that he had done 
his duty by the Government in 
having furnished a substitute. For 
this he was sentenced to be shot. 
The wife came to the White House 
with her baby in her arms. ‘She 


* Since writing the above I have received a copy of an address delivered by R, W. 
Emerson, at Concord, as part of the funeral services for the President, in which occur 
these among other memorable sentences:—‘ A plain man of the people, an extraordinary 


fortune attended him. 
ones, fortune,” 
by superiority. 
confidence, which confirmed good will. 


sense of duty which it was very easy for him to obey, 


Lord Bacon says, “ Manifest virtues procure reputation; occult 
He offered no shining qualities at the first encounter ; he did not offend 
He had a face and manner which disarmed suspicion, which inspired 
He was a man without vices, 


He had a strong 
Then he had what farmers call a 


Jong head ; was excellent in working out the sum for himself; in arguing his case and 
convincing you fairly and firmly. Then it turned out that he was a great worker; had 
prodigious faculty of performance ; worked easily. .. . I am sure if this man had ruled in a 
period of less facility of printing, he would have become mythological in a very few years, 
like sop or Pilpay, or one of the seven wise masters, by his fables and proverbs... . He 
is the true history of the American people in his time.’ In the course of an address in 
Boston, Wendell Phillips said: ‘ No matter now that, unable to lead and form the nation, 
he was contented to be only its representative and mouthpiece; no matter that, with pre- 
judices hanging about him, he groped his way slowly and sometimes reluctantly forward; 
jet us remember how patient he was of contradiction, how little obstinate in opinion, how 
willing, like Lord Bacon, “ to light his torch at every man’s candle,” With all his short- 
comings we point proudly to him as the natural growth of democratic institutions,’ 
Rarely has the grave of any man borne so rich a chaplet as that which genius and elo- 
quence have combined with the broken utterances of the masses, and the tears of those 
who saw their broken fetters in his hands, to lay upon that of Abraham Lincoln, 
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had been,’ said Old Daniel, ‘ waiting 
here three days, and there was no 
chance for her to get in. Late in 
the afternoon of the third day, the 
President was going through the 
back passage to his private rooms 
to get a cup of tea or take some 
rest. On his way through he heard 
the little baby cry. He instantly 
went back to his office and rang the 
bell. “ Daniel,” said he, “is there 
a woman with a baby in the ante- 
room?” I said there was, and if he 
would allow me to say it, I thought 
it was a case he ought to see ; for it 
was a matter of life and death. 
Said he, “Send her to me at once.” 
She went in, told her story, and the 
President pardoned her husband. 
As the woman came out from his 
es her eyes were lifted and 

er lips moving in prayer, the tears 
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streaming down her cheeks. I 
went up to her and pulling her 
shawl, said, “Madam, it was the 
baby that did it.”’ But I might 
fill many pages with similar anec- 
dotes. 

None doubted the President's 
sympathy for the slaves, yet he 
hesitated to proclaim emancipation, 
even after the most intelligent men 
of the country had decided in fa- 
vour of the justice and legality of 
the step. The Northern pulpits 
were appealing to him as to a 
Pharoah who refused, after all the 
plagues, to let the black Israel go. 
On one occasion some minstrels 
were brought to the Executive 
Mansion to sing a hymn much in 
vogue with the negroes at Port 
Royal, which had been just cap- 
tured,—the refrain of which ran— 


Go down, Moses, and say to King Pharaoh, 
To let my people go! 


This singularly tender-hearted 
Pharoah wiped his eyes often, dis- 
missed the minstrels kindly, but no 
Edict of Freedom followed. He 
was too shrewd not to see that the 
man who liberated America from 
slavery would immortalize himself ; 
and J am quite sure that a morbid 
fear that he might be actuated by 
some such motive helped to with- 
hold his proclamation long after 
the country demanded and would 
have sustained that which his per- 
sonal inclination would have given. 
Country signified to him all that 
was sacred, and personal opinion or 
feeling were never strong enough to 
contend with loyalty to America. 
Thus in a private conference with 
Governor Moorehead of Kentucky, 
and other disaffected Southerners, 
he told them that ‘there was no- 
thing in his public declarations 
which might be construed as in- 
imical to the South, except that 
which expressed it, as his opinion, 
that the nation could not remain 
half-slave and half-free, and that 
this would not be the basis of his 
political action.’ 

From the first there was a bitter 
contest for the influence of his 
administration between the Border 
Slave States which had not seceded 
and New England; the former 


wishing the President to repay 
their loyalty by building an ark for 
slavery, and the latter claiming 
that slavery should be the first 
victim of the deluge, brought on by 
itself. That the Border States pre- 
vailed in this contest so long as 
slavery had the slightest chance of 
surviving, I do not attribute to any 
pro-slavery feeling in the breast of 
Mr. Lincoln, but first, to the fact 
that he was personally associated 
with the people and politicians of 
Kentucky, where he was born, and 
where he married, and of Indiana 
and Illinois, in which he was reared, 
whilst he was totally unacquainted 
with New England and underesti- 
mated the anti-slavery feeling in the 
country; and, secondly, that whilst 
the Border Slave States made their 
loyalty conditional upon tenderness 
to slavery, there was no possibility 
that under any conceivable circum- 
stances any State of New England 
would go to the enemy. That he 
was nota man who could for any 
personal ends bow to the opinion of 
a majority, is proved by the noble 
story of his personal life, which is 
that of aman who, having gained 
over every obstacle an equal posi- 
tion with the foremost men around 
him, and possessing powers supe- 
rior to the best of them, turned 
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aside from an open path of success 
which many years ago had carried 
him to Congress, to share the for- 
tunes of a minority which stood for 
justice, when it could not cast a 
thousand votes in the country, and 
had little prospect of doing so 
during his life-time. To be a Re- 
publican in Illinois especially—the 
most pro-slavery of the free States 
—was to doom one’s self to ob- 
scurity, or worse; and Abraham 
Lincoln would at this moment have 
been, in all probability, a humble 
lawyer in Springfield, had not the 
nation chosen him for the Presi- 
dency at the very moment when a 
pro-slavery demagogue in Illinois 
defeated him in an election for 
Congress. The late President never 
gave harder blows to rails than he 
did to the majorities of the North 
West. And his position involved 
personal quite as much as political 
sacrifices. Mrs. Lincoln was of a 
family many of which had strong 
Southern sympathies, some indeed 
having been in the Confederate 
ranks from the commencement of 
the war.* I believe that no man 
ever lost more personal friends than 
Mr. Lincoln, when he became the 
Republican candidate for the Presi- 
dency, and I am sure no man had a 
heart that could suffer more by 
such alienations. Alas, in this too 
was he not representative ? 

It is related that when Peter the 
Great was laying the foundations of 
St. Petersburg, he observed a pecu- 
liar mark high up on the trunk of a 
tree, and inquired its cause. On be- 
ing told that it was the mark of last 
year’s flood, he angrily ordered the 
tree to be cut down. Cutting down 
that tree did about as much to 
check the floods that were still to 
sweep over the city, or to stay its 
chronic pestilence, as laying low 
President Lincoln could check the 
flood of the popular purpose in 
America, whose height he simply 
indicated. Nay, it is scarcely 


doubtful that in him was stricken 
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down that which alone checked the 
flood’s fury. Antecedently, it is 
highly improbable that one so 
astute as Jefferson Davis could 
have approved this blow. Never- 
theless, there is a history behind 
this deed from which it can never 
be separated, and which must be 
told. 

Although, since the beginning of 
the reaction against the general 
anti-slavery sentiment of the foun- 
ders of the American Republic, 
slavery has preached and written 
much to prove itself the scriptural 
and scientific condition of society, 
it has never given evidence of faith 
in its own doctrine. The behaviour 
with which its arguments have 
been accompanied remind one of 
the Sacristan in Switzerland, who 
exhibited to Dumas two hairs of the 
Madonna, and who, in reply to the 
observation of the author that he 
could not see the hairs, said, with a 
shrug of his shoulders, ‘J have 
been exhibiting them twenty years 
without seeing them.’ In the ex- 
perience of the world new and 
paradoxical truth has always borne 
into the minds it has inspired a 
conviction of its inevitable triumph 
in the future, and has left the wea- 
pons of violence to those who had 
no other strength. When Freedom 
began its movement in America, it 
started a dingy little seven- -by-nine 
newspaper called the Liberator, in 
Boston—hundreds of miles away 
from slavery—which proposed to 
argue the point, and advocated 
peaceful, even non-resistant, me- 
thods. The first reply of slavery 
was an Act of the Legislature of 
Georgia (1831), unanimously passed 
and approved by Governor Lump- 
kin, offering $5000 asa reward to 
any one who should arrest and 
bring to trial under. the laws of that 
State either of the editors of the 
Liberator. tewards of 10,000, 
$50,000, and 100,000 were at 
various times offered for the heads 
of leading Abolitionists, men against 






* «Eleven second cousins of Mrs. Lincoln are members of the Caroline Light Dragoons, 


Mrs. Lincoln was a Miss Todd, niece of the late G. T. 


Lincoln’s ‘‘ foreign relations” 


Todd, Esq., of Caroline County, 


would be glad to give him a deserved recepti on in the 


county of Caroline.’—Fredericksburg ( Virginia) News, May, 1861. 


Caroline is the county in which the President’s murderer was slain. 


ee 
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whom there was no charge of any 
practical interference with the rela- 
tion of master and slave. The 
Augusta Chronicle (Georgia), said in 
1833: ‘We firmly believe that if 
the Southern States do not unite, 
and declare to the North, if the 
question of slavery be longer dis- 
cussed in any shape, they will in- 
stantly secede from the Union, that 
the question must be settled, and 
very soon by the sworD, as the only 
possible means of self-preservation.’ 
The Richmond Whig said: ‘The 
people of the North must go to 
hanging these fanatics i/ they would 
not lose the benefit of the Southern 
trade, and they will doit... . Depend 
upon it, the Northern people will 
never sacrifice their present lucrative 
trade with the South, so long as the 
hanging of a few thousands will pre- 
vent it, In 1836 both houses of the 
Virginian Assembly requested the 
non-slaveholding States, ‘ promptly 
to adopt penal enactments, or such 
other measures as will effectually sup- 
press all associations within their re- 
spective limits purporting to be, or 
having the character of, Abolition 
Societies.’ Hon. Henry A. Wise, 
sometime Governor of Virginia, 
declared that the only true mode of 
dealing with an Abolitionist was 
made up of ‘Dupont’s best (gun- 
powder) and cold steel.’ ‘Let your 
emissaries cross the Potomac,’ writes 
the Rev. T. 8. Witherspoon from 
Alabama to the Hmancipator, ‘ and 
I can promise you that your fate 
will be no less than Haman’s.’ Not 
quite six years ago the writer hereof, 
having spoken kindly of John 
Brown ina public meeting at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was offered, in a letter 
which he now possesses, a tempting 
sum of money, to be left at a cer- 
tain place in the city, provided he 
would only cross to the Kentucky 
side of the river on a certain day, 
the offer being accompanied by the 
assurance that Kentucky would 
show an improvement on the plan 
Virginia had taken with John 


Brown. I am sure there are few 
abolitionists who have not similar 
letters. No doubt there were those 
in the South who would have re- 
proved these things; but no con- 
trary voice was audible if ever 
uttered. Nor can we suppose that 
these were but idle menaces which 
were never meant to be carried out. | 
No abolitionist has for many years 
travelled in the South without being 
lynched if he were recognised. Up 
to the year 1861 those who had 
suffered violence on account solely 
of their anti-slavery opinions were 
numbered by hundreds, and there 
were more than a score—some of 
them persons of distinction—whose 
lives had been taken ; whilst slavery 
has never had a martyr on its own 
side. The last monument built in 
the South was to one whose only 
claim to the honour was that he had 
attacked from behind and almost 
slain a Senator of Massachusetts, in 
his seat, for having made an anti- 
slavery speech. 

When Mr. Lincoln was first 
elected there were many calls, 
which I myself read in leading 
Southern papers, for a Brutus to 
prevent his taking his seat at Wash- 
ington. A Richmond paper de- 
clared that if he reached the capital 
‘his life would not be worth five 
days’ purchase.’ These threats were 
at first laughed at; but the country 
became more anxious when it was 
known that a plot had been laid to 
assassinate him as he passed through 
Baltimore.* The President's per- 
son was carefully guarded for two 
or three years after this, but at last 
less vigilance was taken, chiefly 
through his own indifference. On 
March 19, 1864, a communication 
appeared in the New York Tribune, 
giving the details of a plan to cap- 
ture or, failing that, to assassinate 
the President. The writer of that 
communication, having had his 
statement questioned, sent to Horace 
Greely, Esq.,a letter which was cer- 
tainly post-marked at Morgantown, 





* These plotters were detected by a servant. One was a barber who called himself 
Orsini ; another was reported as being ‘ in the habit of declaiming to his comrades the 
speeches of Brutus’ from Shakspeare. Their escape is not wonderful when confidential 
letters to the confederate Governor of Virginia are tound at Richmond written by the man 
who was Marshal in Baltimore at the time, and had the care of arrangements for that 


reception which Mr. Lincoln declined, 
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North Carolina, and stamped with 
a Confederate postage-stamp. 

A friend of Mr. Lincoln some 
days after the publication of these 
letters called his attention to them. 
The President had not heard of 
them, and, on being told the details, 
smiled incredulously and said: 
‘ Well, even if true, I do not see 
what the rebels would gain by 
either killing or getting possession 
of me. I am but a single indivi- 
dual, and it would not help their 
cause or make the least difference 
in the progress of the war. Every- 
thing would go right on just the 
same. Soon after I was nominated 
at Chicago,’ he continued, ‘I began 
to receive letters threatening my 
life. The first one or two made 
me a little uncomfortable; but I 
came at length to look for a regular 
instalment of this kind of corre- 
spondence in every week’s mail, and 
up to inauguration day I was in 
the constant receipt of such letters, 
and it is no uncommon thing even 
to receive them now—but they 
have ceased to give me any appre- 
hension.’ 

A member of the Cabinet having 
spoken to him on the same subject, 
the President drew from a pigeon- 
hole a large package of letters, and 
throwing them on the table said: 
‘ There, every one of these contains 
a threat to assassinate me. I might 
be nervous if I was to dwell on 
the subject; but I have come to 
this conclusion, there are oppor- 
tunities to kill me every day of my 
life if there are persons disposed to 
do it. It is not possible to avoid 
exposure to such a fate, and I shall 
not trouble myself about it.’ 

The statement of the correspon- 
dent of the Tribune should certainly 
have received more attention when 
he had, at a later date, shown his 
familiarity with Southern secrets by 
foretelling the plot for burning the 
hotels of New York; and after a 
considerable newspaper of Alabama 
had published a serious advertise- 
ment (dated December 1, 1864) 
calling for subscriptions of one 
million dollars to ‘cause the lives 
of Abraham Lincoln, William H. 
Seward, and Andrew Johnson to be 
taken.’ 
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It should be mentioned also that 
the assassination of Mr. Lincoln 
falls in America into an atmosphere 
of suspicion which will deprive the 
protestations of Confederate leaders 
against charges of connivance of the 
effect which they may have else- 
where. Among the devices which 
appeared in New York along the 
streets through which the funeral 
procession of the President passed, 
none excited more attention than 
one over the entrance to the office of 
the American Agriculturalist, which 
gave expression to this suspicion 
which has for many years existed 
widely in America, though probably 
unknown in Europe. This device 
consisted of two goblets, marked 
poison, with the name of Harrison 
over one, and of Taylor over the 
other; between these a pistol and a 
bowie-knife crossed, with the name 
of Lincoln above; and over all the 
words: ‘ Slavery’s victims.’ General 
Harrison, the ninth President, died 
suddenly a month after his inaugu- 
ration, and thereby John Tyler, an 
extreme pro-slavery Virginian, be- 
came President, and the annexation 
of Texas, for which the South was 
fiercely contending, and which was 
doubtful under Harrison, became at 
once secure. Soon after his inau- 
guration in 1849, President Taylor 
issued a proclamation against the 
expeditions which were being fitted 
out in the South to seize Cuba: in 
less than a year from this he died 
suddenly in convulsions, having 
previously been in robust health ; 
and in less than a month from the 
time of his death (Millard Fillmore, 
signer of the Fugitive Slave Bill, 
having become President), Lopez, 
with five hundred men, sailed from 
New Orleans, and effected a land- 
ing in Cuba. In each case slavery 
gained a President ready to sanc- 
tion its special projects, and the 
suspicion of foul play was very 
general, though not publicly ex- 
pressed. 

It is impossible that the expres- 
sions of indignation, contempt, and 
hatred toward ‘ Yankees’ which 
have filled newspapers, pulpits, and 
even public documents in the South 
for a generation, should not at 
length take shape in brains and 

3.H 
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work themselves into deeds. Simi- 
larly the long agitation against 
slavery, which gradually fixed on 
the consciences of men and women 
the stigma on their flag, resulted in 
establishing a Republican adminis- 
tration at Washington as a first 
instalment of itself. And as the 
instinct of slavery told true when it 
felt the presence of its foe standing 
in the shadow behind Mr. Lincoln, 
and heeded not his perfectly sin- 
cere protestations that he would not 
free a slave, so will the instinct of 
the American people go far beyond 
Mr. Stanton’s researches into the 
evidences of the complicity of 
Confederate leaders, and recognize 
the phantom which has so long 
pursued them, and which wore 
Booth as its last mask. Slavery 
may be truly represented by many 
deeds which its wisest friends would 
most deplore. There is no reason 
to believe that Booth had any per- 
sonal ill-will toward Mr. Lincoln. 
The President had, it would seem, 
released Booth when he was found 
tearing up the rails near Baltimore, 
on the roads by which soldiers were 
to reach Washington from the 
North in the first days of the war; 
and though repeatedly told of his 
loud treasonable talk in the streets, 
had refused to take notice of it. 
The man who was captured with 
Booth said that ‘he liked Mr. Lin- 
coln, and enjoyed his jokes.’ Booth 
was as impersonal in the matter as 
the alleged ‘tyrant’ whom he slew, 
—a ‘tyrant’ of whose clemency 
Booth was, perhaps, the most con- 
spicuous instance in America at that 
moment! There is no room for 
dispute as to the real paternity of 
the deed: it bears too close a re- 
semblance to the scars which de- 
fenceless negroes have borne to 
New England and Canada, to the 
violence which has driven from the 
South her own children if they 
dared question slavery, to the well- 
known coats of tar and feathers, to 
the burning homes of Kanzas. It 
is inevitable that Abraham Lincoln 
with his hands stretched forth in kind 
offers to the South, when it was in 
his power, and John Wilkes Booth 
shooting him dead at that moment, 
should stand out in clear relief be- 
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fore the world and in history, as 
types of the two social systems 
which have been so long contending 
in the United States. 

But if this deed represents the 
spirit of slavery, even more does it 
reveal the realm of darkness in 
which that institution has been 
dwelling. We need no educational 
statistics from the South to prove its 
eocenic condition in the presence of 
an event of this kind, which sug- 
gests an analogy to the fact that 
it is one of the few places on earth 
where the opossum is not yet ex- 
tinct. If the mind of Booth had 
been penetrable by any light what- 


‘ ever, it might have been on that 


day of the murder, when negro sol- 
diers, who were just now slaves, 
chanted the glories of a certain 
‘Soul marching on,’—a soul which 
he had helped to liberate by a 
scaffold in Virginia for its victorious 
career. He might then have in- 
quired whether slavery were likely 
to gain any more by the assassina- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln than it did 
by the hanging of John Brown. 
President Lincoln himself was a 
fruit nourished by an anti-slavery 
martyr’s blood. lt was the shoot- 
ing down of the Rev. Elisha P. 
Lovejoy by slaveholders of Missouri, 
for writing mildly against slavery, 
that carried the first popular meet- 
ing that ever went against anything 
done in the name of that institution 
in the United States; a deed which 
marked the appearance of Wendell 
Phillips and Dr. Channing in the 
ranks of the hitherto obscure Abo- 
litionists; and which thus contri- 
buted more than any other single 
event to strengthen that movement 
which gained its first political 
triumph in the election of Mr. Lin- 
coln,—who, by an odd coincidence, 
was elected on the twenty-third anni- 
versary of Lovejoy’s death, and from 
the State and almost the spot where 
it occurred. By firing on Fort 
Sumter, slavery broke two millions 
of the fetters it meant to tighten. 
And yet slavery was not dead ; it had 
yet three times as many in bondage 
as it had when the Republic began ; 
the President was loth to strike the 
final blow, and there was a general 
call for amnesty, under which pos- 
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sibly slavery might have obtained a 
new, if somewhat modified, lease of 
life; when suddenly it comes for- 
ward and itself strikes the suicidal 
blow. Slavery seeking its life lost 
it, and the President losing his life 
found immortality for himself and 
his cause. Already the President 
stood columnar in the centre of a 
great epoch: slavery struck just the 
blow to give him the civilized world 
for a pedestal, and to crown the 
column with a capital upon which 
the liberated Union could rest se- 
curely. The lips of Abraham Lin- 
coln pleaded for a mercy which 
might too easily have spared some 
root of trouble for the future: sla- 
very closed those lips, and in their 
place is heard only the blood of the 
Martyr-President calling for that 
justice which can alone endure. 
For a moment the hosts of Liberty 
reeled and staggered under the 
heavy blow; when it had recovered 
it was to find its own nation, nay, 
the whole world, cemented around 
the fallen leader and the cause for 
which he died, and slavery vanish- 
ing, like his murderer, from behind 
the footlights where it just now 
strutted with its dagger and its mock 
motto of liberty, to skulk away into 
the darkness and perish miserably. 
The eyes of mankind are now 
turned upon Andrew Johnson, to 
whom, by the decree of slavery, the 
immediate future of America is re- 
mitted.* He is a man whose per- 
sonal antecedents bear a remarkable 
resemblance to those of his prede- 
cessor in office. He was born (1808) 
in a home of poverty in the South, 
and gained his living by manual 
toil, and he had no school-educa- 
tion. He was taught to read by a 
journeyman tailor by whose side he 
worked, and is indebted to his wife, 
to whom he was married at the age 
of twenty, for further instruction. 
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He gained some applause as a 
speaker in the town—Greenville, 
Tennessee—where he resided, and 
was thrice its alderman (elected first 
at the age of twenty-one) and thrice 
its mayor. In his twenty-seventh 
year he was elected to the State 
Legislature, and began with an 
attack on a popular measure of 
internal improvements, which cost 
him his seat next year. He ap- 
peared as a Representative in Con- 
gress in 1843, and from that time 
identified himself with the Democra- 
tic and pro-slavery party. He was 
afterwards Governor of Tennessee, 
and United States Senator, but al- 
ways a firm Democrat, voting with 
the South. Even in the campaign 
which resulted in the election of 
Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Johnson was not 
moderate enough to vote for Mr. 
Douglas, but voted for the nominee 
of the Richmond Convention, Mr., 
now Confederate Major-General, 
Breckenridge. (Indeed he had re- 
ceived twelve votes himself towards 
nomination in that Convention.) 
When the war broke out, Mr. John- 
son sprang to the side of the Union 
against his party and his friends. 
He idolized the Union, and his 
wrath against those who would 
destroy it knew no measure. When 
the leaders of Secession were plot- 
ting disunion, of which Breckenridge 
was President, Johnson clenched his 
fist and declared that they deserved 
to be hung. He was the only 
Southern senator who adhered to 
the Union, and he had to pay dearly 
for it. His effigy was hung in 
Tennessee, and on his way home 
after the adjournment of Congress, 
he was severely handled. ‘ Our citi- 
zens, said the Memphis (Tennessee) 
Avalanche, April 25, 1861, ‘heard 
yesterday, with every demonstration 
of delight, the indignity offered Go- 
vernor Johnson on his way from 


* The constitution of the United States provides for any contingency that may arise 


by the death or removal of the President or Vice-President or both, 
President the Vice-President becomes Chief Magistrate, ex-officio. 


On the death of the 
On the death or re- 


moval of both, the President elected by the Senate to conduct its own deliberations pro 
tem. (now Mr. Foster of Vermont) becomes President, and after him the Speaker of the 


House of Representatives, 


But on the death of the Vice-President the fact is to be certi- 


fied to the Governors of the several States, and a new election appointed to take place 


thirty-four days before the first Wednesday of the December following. 


In case of the 


incompetency, from any cause, of President or Vice-President, they can be impeached and 


removed by Congress, 
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Washington to Greenville. His 
presence in Virginia was regarded 
as exceedingly offensive to Vir- 
ginians. He was insulted at almost 
every depét. At Lynchburg his 
nose was most handsomely pulled, 
while he was hooted and groaned at 
by the large crowd. The traitor is 
meeting his reward. We have heard 
since, from good authority, that at 
Liberty, in Bedford county, Vir- 
ginia, Johnson was taken from the 
cars, and a rope placed round his 
neck preliminary to a proposed 
hanging. Some old citizens of the 
county begged for him, saying that 
Tennessee would do for him what 
they proposed to do, and he was 
let off.’ He suffered much in Ten- 
nessee as he had in Virginia, but 
through it all showed resolution 
and pluck. On his return to Wash- 
ington to take his seat in the Senate, 
he had to come around through the 
free States. He made a manly and 
forcible speech in Congress which 
won for him a wide popularity. The 
President’s policy was to appoint to 
govern each place in the South, of 
which he had obtained control, a 
Southerner, and, if possible, one 
who had resided in that State; 
aud under this kindly-meant rule 
Andrew Johnson was (March, 1862) 
made a Brigadier-General, and con- 
firmed by the Senate, on the Presi- 
dent’s nomination, as Military Go- 
vernor of Tennessee,—a post which 
he held until his inauguration as 
Vice-President. He had long been 
a slaveholder, but had the reputa- 
tion of being a kind master. When 
he became Governor of Tennessee, 
he was visited by his slaves in a 
body, probably at his own invita- 
tion, and told them that he was 
sorry that the condition of affairs 
prevented his caring for them per- 
sonally, that they were virtually 
free, and had best remain on the 
farm and work for themselves. His 
military administration in Tennes- 
see was marked by rigour but not 
by cruelty. I have never heard of 
the execution of any one of those 
‘traitors,’ against whom he so ful- 
minates, under his rule. Soon after 
his arrival at Nashville, the capital 
of Tennessee, he sent the form of an 
oath of allegiance to the City Coun- 
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cil, and on their refusal to take it, 
he immediately declared their offices 
—sixteen in number—vacant. The 
harshest thing he did was to im- 
prison five clergymen and suppress 
a newspaper ; but there is no doubt 
whatever that they were stirring up 
the spirit of insurrection, and that 
the measure was necessary to pre- 
vent more fearful scenes. Meantime 
there were many instances of his 
personal kindness, and I even re- 
member some complaints by loyal- 
ists that Governor Jobnson shielded 
too much the families of Secession- 
ists, who had left them in Nashville 
and gone to the Confederate army, 
from wholesome hardships. He is 
excitable, resolute, and sanguine, 
and he has the warmest personal 
affections. Never had man less re- 
spect for red-tape; indeed the first 
prominent part which he ever took 
in the national debates was in advo- 
cating indemnity to President An- 
drew Jackson for superseding civil 
by military law in New Orleans. 
Whatever may have been the cause 
of the sad indecorum with which 
his inauguration as Vice-President 
was associated, I am certain that the 
event is abnormal; having resided 
in Washington some years whilst 
he was in Congress, and having had 
friends recently associated with him 
in Tennessee, without ever having 
heard or witnessed anything dis- 
creditable to his private character. 
It was undoubtedly the spear of 
rebellion which, to President John- 
son’s eyes, transformed slavery to 
the venomous reptile which he now 
honestly loathes. He would doubt- 
less see a cloven foot to the angel 
Gabriel should he insult the Ame- 
rican flag. He has probably had 
but few abstract opinions concern- 
ing slavery, and may be expected to 
deal more directly with the caste 
which slavery has created in the 
Sotth, of which he is a ‘ good hater,’ 
yet we have full reason to be- 
lieve that he feels warmly for the 
negro race and appreciates its posi- 
tion. Since he became President, 
Mr. Johnson has been visited by a 
deputation of negroes, to whom he 
said, among other things: ‘ Where 
the coloured people know me best, 
they have confidence in me. No 
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man can charge me with having 
proved false to the promises 1 have 
made to any class of people in my 
public life.’ It is probable that he 
remembered the occasion when he 
addressed the assembled negroes in 
Tennessee. It was the best speech 
he ever made, full of touching and 
pathetic bursts, and of masterly in- 
vective against the crimes of slavery. 
When he said that he hoped that a 
Moses would arise to lead them to 
the promised land of Freedom, the 
negroes shouted with one voice, 
‘You are our Moses.’ ‘God, no 
doubt, continued Mr. Johnson, ‘has 
prepared somewhere an instrument 
for the great work he designs to 
perform in behalf of this outraged 
people ; and in due time your leader 
will come forth—your Moses will be 
revealed to you.’ ‘We want no 
Moses but you!’ shouted the ne- 
groes. ‘Well, then, replied the 
speaker, ‘ humble and unworthy as I 
am, if no better shall be found, I will 
indeed be your Moses, and lead you 
through the Red Sea of war and bond- 
age to a fairer future of liberty and 
peace.’ When, at length, January 13, 
the Tennessee Convention abolished 
slavery, he addressed them in a 
fervid speech. ‘You have broken 
the tyrant’s rod, and set the captive 
free’ he exclaimed; ‘you have 
sounded the death-knell of negro- 
aristocracy, and performed the fune- 
ral obsequies of the thing called 
slavery. I feel that God smiles on 
what you have done. Oh, how it 
contrasts with the shrieks and cries 
and wailings, which slavery has 
brought on the land!’ 

Andrew Johnson sat at the feet 
of Andrew Jackson through all the 
nullification troubles with South 
Carolina in 1832-3, and learned the 
doctrine of the supreme authority of 
the Federal Government over the 
States. General Jackson had at an 
earlier period bitterly denounced 
Jefferson for arresting Aaron Burr 
on the charge of trying to divide the 
country; but when he himself came 
into power, and the authority of the 
United States was about to be set 
aside, he swore his usual oath ‘ by 
the Eternal’ that he would ‘hang 
them as high as Haman.’ In March 
1861, when Breckenridge was still 
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president of the Senate, and Mason, 
Hunter, Wigfall, and others who 
subsequently seceded, and, at that 
time, were engineering the Southern 
movement, Mr. Johnson made a 
scathing speech, in which he said :— 
‘ Mr. President, I was going on to re- 
mark, in reference to a general al- 
lusion to treason, that if individuals 
were pointed out to me who were 
engaged in nightly conspiracies, in 
secret conclaves, and issuing orders 
directing the capture of our forts 
and the taking of our custom-houses, 
I would show who were the traitors ; 
and that being done, the persons 
pointed out, coming within the pur- 
view and scope of the provision of 
the Constitution which I have read, 
were I President of the United 
States, I would do as Thomas Jeffer- 
son did in 1806 with Aaron Burr: 
I would have them arrested, and if 
convicted within the meaning and 
scope of the Constitution, by the 
eternal God I would execute them! 
Sir, treason must be punished.’ 

In the following June Mr. Johnson, 
after suffering the indignities which 
have been already alluded to, in 
common with others in Tennessee, 
for adhering to the Union, passed 
through the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on his way back to Washington, and 
received there a public ovation. In 
his address he gave a fearful nar- 
rative of the treatment to which 
Union men had been subjected in 
his State. He said:—‘ They have 
said that our fate was to be the 
fate of traitors; that hemp was 
growing, and the day of our exe- 
cution approaching. We have met 
all these things,—met them face to 
face—toe to toe—at least in one 
portion of the State. We have told 
them that the time would come 
when the principles of the Consti- 
tution and the law defining treason 
would be maintained, and that they 
would ascertain who were the trai- 
tors, and who it was that would 
stretch the hemp prepared for us.’ 
These views he has persistently 
maintained since the outbreak of 
the war, and his utterances since 
he became President are but reitera- 
tions of them. 

» In the first days of the rebellion, 
President Lincoln said to Wendell 
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Phillips, ‘It is a big job before us: 
the nation little knows how big.’ 
It is to be hoped that the terrible 
experiences of the last four years 
will prevent any from underesti- 
mating the task of the future—the 
task of reconstruction. The nation 
is still in the wilderness when the 
leader of its Exodus falls, and 
Joshua is called to complete his 
work. The land is fair in the dis- 
tance; but there are strange gods 
to tempt, perverse people to be 
tempted, and possible Babylons. 
The new President receives from 
his predecessor forces which the 
latter had not. The bond of North- 
ern unity has now a great red seal 
which none will dishonour. The 
Edict of Emancipation has a sig- 
nature in blood which will make it 
effectual. The hearts of nations 
have been conquered. The army of 
teachers to follow in the furrows of 
war and elevate the freedmen is 
already in motion, and the humanity 
of the world is already enlisted to see 
that emancipation shall not become 
starvation and demoralization. Yet 
are there sad chapters in history 
showing how advantages great as 
these have been wasted by mis- 
direction. 

It is scarcely to be imagined that 
the American people and their re- 
presentatives will forget that a ma- 
jority of the heroes of history, in- 
cluding Washington and John 
Brown, were, in the eye of the law, 
guilty of what Emerson calls the 
‘ fictitious’ crime of treason. Trea- 
son in itself is without moral quality, 
and becomes guilty or heroic accord- 
ing to the character of the Govern- 
ment against which it is directed, 
and according to its methods. There 
never was a case in which it more 
became the duty of a people to be 
governed by the realites, instead of 
the technicalities, of their position, 
than that which now arises before 
the American Government. In the 
first place, the offences which the 
laws against treason would punish 
are traceable far beyond their im- 
mediate authors. There is in the 
North a long catalogue of bishops, 
clergymen, politicians, senators, 
and governors, who have for many 
years before the breaking out of the 
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war encouraged the South to think 
herself aggrieved, to believe that 
she had a right to secede, and, in 
short, to take the attitude of rebel- 
lion. Some of these differed from 
the rebels only in being cowardly ; 
some repented when they saw the 
logical results of their teachings ; 
some are now wearing Federal 
epaulets; nevertheless, they are 
morally involved with the South 
in the guilt of the rebellion. Would 
any retribution be just which should 
fall upon the Confederate leaders, 
and spare those who applauded 
when they left the halls of Con- 
gress? And are these Northern 
men likely to be punished? Are 
Davis and Stephens guiltier in 
reality than Buchanan and Pierce, 
both of whom the present President 
helped to elect to the office now 
occupied by himself? In the se- 
cond place, it is to be remembered 
how deeply all of these Southerners 
have been already scourged and 
humiliated by the war. What is 
left them? Again, the rebellion 
is one which every thinker knows 
to have been inevitable as the re- 
sult of an unhealed sore transmitted 
by the ancestors of all sections, be- 
cause of their inability to deal with 
it, and one which required the terri- 
ble cauterization of war. Where is 
the Abolitionist or Republican in 
America, or any true friend of that 
country, anywhere, who could, with 
the millions of broken fetters around, 
and the purged banner before him, 
wish that the rebellion had never 
occurred? When President John- 
son was pleading in 1860 against Se- 
cessionists, how vividly did he warn 
them that their movement would be 
the suicide of slavery? ‘I avow 
here to-day,’ he said, ‘that if I 
were an Abolitionist, and wanted to 
accomplish the overthrow and abo- 
lition of the institution of slavery in 
the Southern States, the first steps 
that I would take would be to break 
the bonds of the Union and dissolve 
this Government.’ So clearly did 
the Abolitionists see that the con- 
tinuance of the old Union, whose 
restoration this rebellion alone has 
made impossible, would be the con- 
tinuance of slavery, that, on one oc- 
casion they passed a resolution 
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greeting a Secession Convention in 
one of the Southern States, and pro- 
posed to co-operate with it for a dis- 
solution of the Union. On such, 
certainly, a great show of wrath for 
the mere treason of the rebellion would 
be very unreal and inconsistent. 
The events of the past’ four years, 
dreadful as they are, were notori- 
ously the fortunate eruption of a 
national disease which before had 
lurked in the vitals of the country. 
Men of every section were involved 
in it. The City Council of New 
York forbidding negroes to march 
in the procession following the dead 
President, were really as much that 
President’s murderers as_ the 
wretched assassin who was inspired 
by the same spirit. In a word, the 
rebel and the assassin in one is 
Stavery. The work before the 
American nation is to see to it that 
not one seed of that disease remains 
in the system,—whether as the un- 
abolished black-laws of Northern 
States, as the reconstruction projects 
which preserve the caste which 
grew about slavery, or any disabili- 
ties on the negro which will enable 
the old serpent to slip into a new 
. Skin as soon as military occupa- 
tions of the Southern States are 
withdrawn. Undoubtedly there are 
practical reasons for dealing with 
the communities and leaders that 
have been engaged in the overt acts 
of rebellion, in a way which were 
unsuitable to others equally guilty, 
and no error will be likely to occur 
where real benefit, and that alone, is 
the guiding aim; but it would be 
a blunder, apart from any moral 
question, to deal with the gravest 
practical problem in a spirit which 
any measure of vengeance or even 
of punishment (strictly speaking) 
would imply. By no civilized code 
is punishment justifiable except as 
a warning to those who may be 
tempted to the commission of a 
crime similar to that punished. 
But if, as the North has declared, 
and the world has recognized, it 
was a purely pro-slavery rebellion 
that has been crushed, a repetition 
of the crime or recurrence of the 
evil is rendered impossible by the 
absence of ‘the origin and main- 
spring’ of them—slavery. 
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Is slavery dead? Less than a 
century ago there were only a quar- 
ter of a million of slaves in the 
South, who were not overworked, 
who were hearty and merry, able to 
get their freedom by a moderate 
exertion, and when free, able in a 
majority of the States to vote. 
Slowly, by necessary steps, this state 
of things hardened into slavery as it 
was five years ago. There may be 
yet, and will be unless the utmost 
caution be present, a system which 
under another name may gradually 
harden to an institution as inimical 
to the America of the future as 
slavery has shown itself to be to the 
America of to-day. That ‘egg’ of 
Louisianian reconstruction, from 
which Mr. Lincoln hoped that some- 
thing good would be hatched in 
time, but in which a viper lay 
coiled, has happily been broken by 
the blow that slew the late President. 
More promptly has Sherman’s pro- 
posal to make a grand bonfire of all 
the harvests of the war been set 
aside. But here are two lessons 
worth pondering by the men of the 
North. There are Northern men 
who bow to planters, and strike 
hands with the Southern ‘ chivalry’ 
at the earliest opportunity; and 
though they may not represent the 
present mood of the country, they 
represent well-known classes in the 
region from which they sprang. 
Much of the ‘ peculiar institution’ 
of the South came of the peculiar 
climate and physical tendencies of 
the South, to which the Northerners 
who went there in times past were 
not slow to yield. England has had 
a long experience of men sent to An- 
glicize Ireland who became Hibernia- 
ized, and knows what it is to have 
an Irish bench in her Parliament, 
whose one object is to obstruct the 
Government at any and every step. 
Whatever disfranchisement -may 
occur the South will soon be over- 
run with voting masses, who will 
more or less be modified by irre- 
sistible sectional influences. A con- 
servative reaction in the North will 
be the powerful ally of the minor 
Bankses and Shermans, who will 
share in the colonization of the 
South. What will the conservators 
of freedom do for an offset? They 
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have absolutely no prospect but in 
the alliance of negro voters. Are 
they able to carry the measure of 
negro suffrage? It will require 
every sinew of their present strength 
to do this. Until this is secured it 
would be a frightful waste of power 
to allow the unanimity and indigna- 
tion of the people to be alleviated 
by being spent upon individual 
victims. There is no wonder that 
a great angry cloud should have 
gathered under the cruel sufferings 
and wrongs which have reached 
their climax in the last terrible 
event; but it will require all the 
lightning in that cloud to purify the 
general atmosphere and burn up the 
iniquity of America. Every scaffold 
that is raised will be a rod of steel 
to draw aside its strength: every 
human victim will be a vent for its 
force. The truest friend of America 
and of freedom could wish that not 
only every Confederate leader should 
escape, but that even the wretched 
Booth had not been overtaken, so 
that the great power of a’ roused 
and indignant people should have 
had no escape but in wreaking itself 
upon the impersonal monster which 
carries innumerable inhumanities, 
rebellions, and assassinations in its 
breast. 

If the anti-slavery men wish to 
swerve from that sign by which 
they have conquered; to give to 
oppression martyrs; to divide the 
sympathy of the world; to raise the 
names of scoffed fugitives into 
watchwords of future feuds; to lend 
Jefferson Davis the mighty weapon 
of John Brown,—let them catch and 
hang all the leading Southerners 
they can. They will prove that the 
New World has not unlearned the 
folly of the Old. If they wish the 
North to show its divine authority, 
and power to bring a higher social 
stratum over the South, they will 
show it by letting those saurian 
methods, characteristic of oppres- 
sion, pass at once into extinction. 

In the storm which the brutal 
murder of aman whom all loved has 
raised, it is scarcely possible that any 
voice can make itself heard which 
does not speak simply in the name 
of policy. The champion of principle 
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may remember what befell Tom 
Paine when he cried out to the in- 
furiated French revolutionists—‘ Kill 
the king, but spare the man!’ Never- 
theless, there are men in America 
who have been trained in hurricanes, 
and I cannot doubt that, ere this 
page appears in public, there will 
be voices to cry, ‘ Slay the slave- 
holder, save the man!’ Set free the 
slave, and where is the slaveholder ? 
There is need of an army of saviours 
to march Southward, not of destroy- 
ers. The slave must not only have 
his fetters broken; he must have 
the acres which he and his fathers 
before him have earned by their 
unpaid toil, by their sweat and their 
tears. The master must have his 
chains broken too; and they will be 
broken when slavery is made irre- 
coverable in any shape whatsoever, 
and his daily bread, and that of his 
children, is grown from free soil and 
ground by free labour. Men learn 
to love, to conserve, to fight for the 
institutions which mean home and 
comfort to themselves and their 
families. The stars in their courses 
will be a better Southern garrison 
for the free Union than troops under 
Banks or Sherman. Under a wise 
and just policy the South must reach 
the finest transformation. It might, 
indeed, like the dwarf Carl of King 
Arthur’s Court, have well entreated 
the sharp blow under which it was 
to have the dwarfing spell broken, 
and rise to a noble stature. This 
were a great revenge, and that which 
alone is worthy of Freedom. It was 
this sublime retribution which the 
‘ battle-laureate,’ Whittier, years ago 
invoked :— 


Have they chained our free-born men ? 
Let us unchain theirs! 


The world can never forget that 
_great allegory of the War, illuminated 
by its last victorious fires :—Free- 
dom with its voice of conciliation, 
Slavery with its pistol—the father 
with his kiss and his robe, the pro- 
digal stabbing him to the heart! 
Slavery has acted its part logically, 
and its term is reached. It remains 
only that Freedom, whose real test 
now comes, shall be equally true to 
itself. 
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